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ADVERTISEMENT. 



. '^^^^m of a system of Rhetoric upon a eoi^ 

«». ^aaeP this IHtle ^^'Talie tebkTTj 
public. To collect knoi¥ledffe,iHj£^ . 

• *** ^cdttered 

oyer a wide extent^ into a small compass5 ^it »» . 

not {he merit of originality, has at least, the ad- 
Tantage of being useful. Many, who are terrified 
at the idea of travelling over a ponderous Tolume 
in search oS information, wiU yet set out on a short 
jouruey in pursuit of science with alacrity and 
profit. Those for whom th^ followiog Essays are 
principally intended, will derive peculiar benefit 
from the brevity, with which they are conveyed. 
To youth, who are engaged in the rudiments of 
learning, whose time and attention must be oc- 
cupied by a variety of subjects, every branch of sci- 
ence should be rendered as concise as possible.-— 
Hence the attenthm is not fatigued nor the memory 
Overloaded. 

That a knowledge of Rhetoric forms a very ma- 
terial part of the education of a polite scholar, 
ffiiust be universally allowed. Any attempt there- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



fore^ however imperfeety to make so useful an art 
more generally known, has claim to that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. Witlji 
Ihisy the Editor will be sufficiently satisfied; since 
being serviceable to others is the most agreeable 
method of becoming contented with ourselves. 
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DJTROBTTCTION. 



A FKOPsm acqnidntance with the circle of Liberal Arts is reAiUite 
Id Che atndy of Rhetorie and Belles Letters. To extend the know- 
ii^ee of them must be the first care of those who wish either to write 
tfkb reputation, or so to'express themselTes in public, as to com* 
mand attention. Amone the ancients it was an essential principle^ 
that the orator ought to he conversant in eyery department of learn- ^ 
ine 

K'o art, indeed, can be contrired^ which could stamp merit on a com« 
pontiofD for richness or splendour of expression, when it possesses 
Wren or erroneous sentiments. Oratory, it is true, has often been 
djsgnieed by attempts to>stablish a false criterion of its value. Wri- 
ters have endeavoured to supply the want of matter by the graces 
of composition ; and to court the temporarv applause of the igno- 
rant, instead of the lasting approbation of the discerning. But the 
prevalence of such imposture must be short and transitory. The 
iM)dy and substance of any v.iluable composition must be formed br 
knowledge and science. Rhetoric completes the structure, and addi 
the polish ; but firm and scrfid bodies alone are able to receive it 

Among the learned it has long been a contested, and remains still an 
undecided question, whether nature or art contributes mott towards 
exeellenee in writing and discourse. Various may be the opinions, 
with respect to the manner in which art can most effectually furnish 
her aid for such a purpose ; and it were presumption to advance, 
^t mere rhetorical rules, how just soever, are sufficient to form an 
orator. Private application and study, supposing natural genius to 
be fitvourable,* are certainly superior to any i^stem of public instruc- 
tion. But, though rules and instructions cannot comprehend every 
thmg which is requisite, they may afford considerable use and advan- 
tage. If thev cannot inspire genius, they can ^ve it direction and 
assistance, u they cannot make barrenness fruiSol, they can correct 
redundancy. They discover the proper models for imitation ; they 
point^ out the principal beauties which ought to be studied, and the 
chief faults which ought to be avoided ; and consequently tend to en- 
lighten Taste, and to conduct genius from unnatural deviations into 
its prefer channel. Theu^, they are incapable, perhaps, of pro- 
jlucing great excellencies, they may at least be subservient to prevent 
the commission of considerable nustakes. 

In the CMdueation of youth, no object has appeared more important 
to wise men, in every ace, than to fhmish them eariy with a relish 
for the entertainments of Taste. From these, to diseliarge the high- 
er and more important duties of life, the transiticni is natural and easy. 
Of those minds which have this elegant and liberal turn, the most^ 
pleaiiDg hc^es may he entertained. It affords the propnise of many 
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Tirtaes. Oo the eontrary, an entire insensibility of Eloqaence, Poe- 
try or anj <^ the fine arts, may justly be considered as a perverse 
flymptom <tf youth; and supposes them inclined to inferior gratifieatioQS, 
•r capable df being engaged cmly in the more common and mechani- 
c^j>ursuit8 of life. 

The improvement of Taste seems to be more or less connected 
with every good and virtuous dispontion. By giving frequent exer- 
cise to all the tender and humane pasfflons, a cultivated Taste inereas- 
es sensibility; yet at the same time, it tends to soften the more ym- 
lentand angry emotions. 

Jngenniu didtciisejideliter ari^g, 
ErnoUit mores necfirdt easeferot. 

These polhhed arts have humafdzed mankind^ 
Softetvd the ruck, and cahnid the boisterous ndnd. 

Poetry, Eloquence, and History, are continually hdding forward 
to our view those elevated sentiments and high examples which tend 
to nourish in our minds public spirit, the love of glwyy cimtempt of 
external fortune, and the adsEUFatioii of every Uung that is truly 
great, noble, andiUostrious. 
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TASTE* 

X ASTE is "the power of peceiving pleasure or 
pain from tlie beauties or deformities of Nature 
and of Art.'' It is a faculty common in some de- 
gree to all men. Through the circle of human 
nature nothing is more general than the relish of 
Beauty of one kind or other : of what is orderly, 
proportioned^ grand, harmonious, new, or spright- 
V» Nor does there prevail less generally a dis- 
relish of whatever is gross, disproportioned, dis- 
tirderly, and discordant. In children the rudi- 
nients off Taste appear very early in a thousand 
iostanee s ; in their partiality for regular bodies, 
their fondness for pictures and statues, and their 
yarm attachment to whatever is new or aston- 
ishing. The most stupid peasants receive pleas- 
ure from tales and ballads, and are delighted with 
the beautiful appearances of nature in the earth 
and heavens. Even in the deserts of America^ 
where human nature appears in its most unculti- 
vated state, the savages have their ornaments of 
» dress, their war and their death songs, their 
harangues and their orators. Tiie principles of 
Taste must therefore be deeply founded in the hu- 
man mind. To have some discernment of Beau- 
ty is no less essential to man, than to possess the 
attributes of speech and reason. 
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Though no humaii being can be entirely devoid 
of this faeultj, yet it is possessed in very different 
degrees. In some men only faint glimmerings of 
Taste are visible ; the lieauties whieh they relish 
are of the coarsest kind ; and of these they have 
only a weak and confused impression; while in 
others Taste rises to an acute discernment, and a 
lively enjoyment of the most refined beauties. 

This inequality of Taste among men is to be 
ascribed undoubtedly in part to the different 
frame of their natures; to nicer organs^ and more 
delicate internal powers^ with which some are 
endued beyond others; yet it is owing still more 
to culture and education. Taste is certainly one 
of the most improveable faculties of our nature* 
We may easily be convinced of the truth of this 
assertion by only reflecting on that immense su- 
periority, which education and improvement give 
to civilized above barbarous nations in refinement 
of Taste ; and on the advantage, whieh they give 
in the same nation to those who have studied the 
liberal arts, above the rude and illiterate vulgar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an in* 
fluence on all the operations and decisions of Taste^ 
that a completely good Taste may well be consid- 
ered, as a power compounded of natural sensi- 
bility to beauty and of improved understand- 
ing. To be satisfied of this, (we may observe, 
that the greater part of the productions of Gen- 
ius are no other than imitations of nature ; repre- . 
sentations of the characters, actions, or man- 
ners of men. Now the pleasure we experience , 
from such imitations or representations ^s found- 
ed on mere Taste ; but to judge, whether they be 
properly executed, belongs to the understandiog, 
which compares the copy with the original. 
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Taste. 

In reading, for instance, the JEneid of Virgil 
a great part of our pleasiire.arises from tbe prop- 
er conduct o-f the plan or ^story ; from all the 
parts being joined together with probability and 
ilue connection ; from the adoption of the char- 
acters from nature, the correspondence of the 
sentiments to the characters, and of the style to 
the sentiments."^ The pleasure, which is deri\ A 
from a poem So conducted, is felt or enjoyed by 
Taste, as an internal sense; but the discovery of 
this conduet in the poem is owing to reason ; and 
the morie reason enables us to discover such pro- 
priety in the conduct, the greater will be our 
pleasure. 

The constituents of Taste, when brought to its 
moat i^erfeet state, are two,^elicaey and Correct- 
ness. I ^ 

Delicacy of Taste refers principallyf to the per- 
fection of that natural sensibility, on which Taste 
is founded. It implies those finer organs or pow- 
ers, which enable us to discover beauties that are 
concealed from a vulgar eye) It is judged of by 
the same marks, that we einploy in ju.'Iging of 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the good- 
ness of the palate is not tried by strong lluvors, 
butby a mixture of ingredients, where, notwith- 
standing the confusion, we remain sensible of 
eacli J so delicacy of internal Taste appears by a 
quicl^ and lively sensibility to its finest, most com- 
pounded, or most latent objects. 

Correctness of Taste respects the improvement 
this faculty receives through its. connection with 
the understanding. . A man of correct Taste is 
one, who is never imposed on by counterfeit beau- 
ties; who carries always in his own mind that 
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standard of ^o6d sense, \rhich he employs in Judg- 
ing eve^y thing. ?fi[e estimaies with propriety 
the relative merit 'of the several beauties^ whicb 
he meets in any work of genius ; refers them to 
their proper classes ; assigns the principles as far 
as they can be traced, whence their power of 
pleasing is derived; and is pleased himself pre- 
ci 'sly in that degree, in which he oughts and no 
more. 

Taste is certainly not an arbitrary principle^ 
which is subject to the fancy of every individual^ 
and which admits no criterion for determining, 
whether it be true or false. > Its foundation is the 
same in every human mind. It is built upon sen- 
timents and perceptions, which are inseparable 
from our nature; and which generally operate 
with the same juniformity, as our other intellec- 
tual principles, ^hen these sentiments are per- 
verted by Ignorance or prejudice, they may be rec- 
tified by reason. Their sound and natural state is 
finally determined by comparing them with the 
general Taste of mankind. Let men declaim as 
much as they please, concerning the caprice and 
uncertainty of Taste ; it is found by experience, 
that there are beauties, which if displayed in a 
proper light, have power to command lasting and 
universal admiration. In every composition, 
what interests the imagination, and touches the 
heart, gives pleasure to all ages and nations. 
There is a certain string, which being properly 
struck, the human heart is so made, as to accord 
to it. 

Hence the universal testimony, which the mo^t 
improved nations of the earth through a long se- 
ries of ages have concurred to bestow on some few 
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works of genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, and 
the JBneid of Virgil. Henee the authority, 
which such ^orks have obtained, as standards of 
poetical composition ; since by them we are ena- 
bled to collect, what the sense of mankind is with 
respect to those beauties, which give them the 
highest pleasure, and which therefore poetry 
ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice may in 
one age or country give a short lived reputation to 
an in&fierent poet, or a bad artist ; but when for- 
eigners< or posterity examine his works, his 
faults are discovered, and the genuine Taste of 
human nature is seen. Time overthrows the illu- 
sions of opinion, but establishes the decisions of 
nature.. 



CR1T1G1SM....GENIUS....PLBASURES OP TASTE 

SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

True Cbiticism is the application of Taste and' 
of good sense to the several fine arts. Its design is 
to distinguish, what is beautiful and what is faulty 
in every performance. From particular instan- 
ces it ascends to general principles ; and gradu- 
ally forms rules or conclusions concerning the 
several kinds of Beauty in works of Genius* 

Criticism is an art, founded entirely on expe- 
nence ,* on the observation of such beauties, as 
bave been found to please mankind most gener- 
ally. For example, Aristotle's rules concerning 
the unity of action in dramatic and epic composi- 
tioQ were not first discovered by logical reason- 
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iog, and tlien applied^ to poetry ; but tfaej i^ere 
deduced from the practice of Homer and Sopho- 
cles. They were founded upon observing the su- 
perior pleasure^ which we derive from the rela- 
tion of an action^ which is one and entire, beyond 
what we receive from the relation of scattered 
and unconnected facts. 

A superior Genius indeed will of himself^ un- 
instructed, compose in such manner, as is agree- 
able to the most important rules of Criticism ; for, 
as these rules are founded in nature, nature will 
frequently suggest them in practice. Homer was 
acquainted with no system of the art of poetry. 
Guided by Genius alone, he composed in verse a 
regular story, which all succeeding ages have ad- 
mired. This however is no argument against the 
usefulness of Criticism. For since no human 
Genius is perfect, there is no writer, who may 
not receive assistance from critical observations 
upon the Beauties and faults of those, who have 
gone before liim. No rules indeed can supply 
the defects of genius or inspire it, where it is 
wanting; but they may often guide it into its propt- 
er channel; they may correct its extravagancies, 
and teach it the most just and proper imitation of 
Bature. Critical rules are intended chiefly to 
point out the faults which ought to be avoided^ 
We must be indebted to nature for the productioa 
of eminent beauties. 

Genius is a word, which in comm(m accepta- 
tion extends much farther, than to objects of 
Taste. It signifies that talent or aptitude, which 
we receive from nature, in order to excel in any 
one thing whatever. A man is said to have a 
genius for .mathematics as well gs a gemas for 
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poetry ; a genius for war, for politics^ or for aoj 
meehanieal eiopIoyineDt. 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and 
study f by them . alone it cannot be acquired. As 
it is a higher faculty than Taste, it is ever, ae« 
eording to the common frugality of nature, more 
limited in the sphere of its operations. There are 
persons, not unfrequently to be met, whohaye an 
excellent Taste in several of the polite arts ; such 
as musie, poetry, painting, and eloquence 5 but an 
excellent performer in all these arts is very seldom 
found; or rather is not to be looked for. A uni- 
versal Genius, or one who is equally and indiSer^ 
cntly inclined toward several different profes* 
alons and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Al- 
though there may be some few exceptions, yet in 
general it is true, that, when the mind is wholly 
directed toward some one object exclusively of 
others, there is the fairest prospect of eminence 
in that^ i^hatever it may be. Extreme heat can 
be produced, only when the ray^ converge to a 
single point. Young persons ai*e highly interest- 
ed in this remark ; since it may teach them to 
examine with care, and to pursue with ardour 
that path, which nature has marked out for theije 
^ peculiar exertions. 

The nature of Taste, the nature and ipiport- 
ance of Criticism, and the distinction between 
Taste and Genius, being thus explained; the sour- 
ces of the Pleasures of Taste shall next be 
considered. Here a very extensive field is open^i' 
^ ; no less, than all the Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation, as they are generally called, whether af- 
forded us by natural objects, or by imitations and 
descriptions o£,t}iem« It is not however noccssa*^ 
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ry to the purpose of the present work^ that all 
these be examined fully ; the pleasure, which we 
receive from discourse or writing, being the prin* 
eipal objeet of them. Our design is to. give some 
opening into the Pleasures of Taste in general, 
and to insist more particularly upon Sublimity and 
Beauty* 

We are far from having yet attained any sys- 
tem concerning this^ subject. A regular inquiry 
into it was first attempted by Mr. Addison in his 
Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination* By 
him these Pleasures are ranged under three heads, . 
Beauty, Grandeur, and Novelty. His specula- 
tions on this subject, if not remarkably profound, 
are very beautiful and entert^ning ; and he has 
the merit of having discovered a track, which was 
before untrodden. Since his time the advances, 
made in this part of philosophical criticism, are 
not considerable ; which is owing doubtless to 
that thinness and subtilty, which are discovered 
to be properties of all the feeliiigs of Tii^te.. It is ■■ 
difficult to enumerate the several objects, which • 
give pleasure to Taste ; it is more difficult to de- 
fine all those which have been discovered, and to . 
range them in proper classes;, and,. when we 
would proceed farther, and investigate the eflGi- 
eient causes of the pleasure, which we receive 
from such: objects, here Sve find ourselves at the 
greatest loss» For example, we all learn by experi- 
ence that some figures of bodies appear more beau- 
tiful than others ; on farther enquiry we discover 
that the regularity of some figures and the grace- 
ful variety of others are the foundation of the 
beauty, which we discern in them ; but, when we 
^ideavour to go a step beyond thi% and inquire^ 
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why regularity and variety, produce in our minds 
the sensation of beauty ; any reason we can assign 
is extremely imperfect. ' Those first principles of 
internal sensation nature appears to have studious- 
ly concealed. 

It is some consolation however, that, although 
the efficient cause is obscure, the final cause of 
those sensations lies commonly more open ; and 
here we must observe the strong impression, 
which the powers of Taste and Imagination are 
calculated to give us of the benevolence of our 
Creator. By these powers he hath widely en- 
larged the sphere of the pleasures of human life ; 
and those too of a kind the most pure and inno- 
cent. The necessary purposes of life might have 
been answered^ though our senses of seeing and 
hearing had only served to distinguish external 
objects, without giving us any of those refined 
and delicate sensations of beauty and grandeur, 
with which we are now sOLmuch delighted. 

The pleasure, which arises from Sublimity or 
Grandeur, deserves to be fully considered ; be- 
cause it has a character more precise and dis«^ 
tinctly marked^ than any other of the pleasures 
of the imagination, and because it coincides more 
directly with our main subject. The simplest 
form of external grandeur is seen in the vast and 
boundless prospects, presented to us by nature ; 
such as widely extended plains, of which the eye 
can find no limits ; the firmament of heaven ; or 
the boundless expanse of the oeean. All vastness 
produces the impression of sublimity. Space, 
however, extended in length, makes not so strong 
an impression, as height or depth.-— Though a 
boundless plain is a grand object ; yet a lofty 
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mountain, to which we look up, or an awfui } ' 
cipice or tower, whence we look down on onj 
below, is still more so. The excessive S^'^"^^"^ 
of the firmament arises from its height, ac*"^" 
its boundless extent ; and that of the ocean, no 
from its extent alone, but fram the continual mo- 
tion and irresistible force of that mass of water . 
Wherever space is concerned, it is evident, tli« 
amplitude or greatness of extent in one dimenSlOll 
or other is necessary to grandeur. Remove all 
bounds from any object and you immediately ren- 
der it sublime. Hence infinite spaee, endless^ 
numbers, and eternal duration fill the mind with 
great ideas. 

The most eopious source of sublime ideas 
seems to be derived from the exertion of great 
power and foroe. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and burning mountains ; of great confla- 
grations ; of the boisterous ocean ; of the tem- 
pestuous storm; nf thydrr and lightning; and 
of all the unusual violence of the elements* A 
stream, which glides along gently within its banks 
is a beautiful object ; but when it rushes down 
with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it 
immediately becomes a sublime one. A raee-horse 
is viewed with pleasure ; but it is the war-horse, 
« whose neck is clothed with thunder," that con- , 
veys grandeur in its idea. The engagement of { 
two powerful armies, as it is the highest exertion 
of human strength, combines various sources of 
the sublime ; and has consequently been ever con- 
sidered as one of the most striking and magnifi- 
cent spectacles, which can be either presented to 
the eye, or exhibited to the imagination in de- 
scription. 
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All ideas of the solemn and aivful kind, and 
eTen boi'dering on the teriible» tend greatly to 
xissist the sublime; suehas darkness^ solitade>and 
silence. The firmament, when filled with stars, 
scattered in infinite numbers, and with splendid 
profusion, strikes the imagination with more aw- 
ful grandeur, than when we behold it enlightened 
by aU the splendour of the sun. — ^The deep sound 
of a great bell^ or the striking of a great clock, 
is at any time grand and awful ; but when heard 
amid the silence and stillness of night, they be- 
come doubly so. Darkness is very generally ap- 
plied for adding sublimity to all our ideas of the 
Deity* <^ He maketh darkness his pavilion ; he 
dwelieth in the thick cloud/^ Thus Milton.... 



-How oft amid 



Thick clouds and dark does heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne 

Obscurity is favourable to the sublime. The 
descriptions given us of appearances of superna- 
tural beings, carry some sublimity ; though the 
conception, which they afford us, be confused and 
indistinct. Their sublimity arises from the ideas 
which they always convey, of superior power and 
might connected with awful obscurity. No ideas^ 
it is evident, are so sublime, as those derived from 
the Supreme Being, the most unknown, yet the 
^ greatest of all objects ; the infinity of whose na- 
^ 'ture and the eternity of whose duration, added 
to the omnipotence of hiis power, though they 
surpass our conceptions^ yet es^t them to the 
highest. 
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Disorder is also verj compatible with gran- 
deur; nay» frequently heightens it. Few things, 
lyhieh are exactly regular and methodical, appear 
sublime. We see the limits on every side; we 
feel ourselves coiifin(^ ; there is no room for any 
considerable exertion of the mind. Though ex- 
act proportion of parts enters often into the beau- 
t]ful> it is much disregarded in the sublime. A 
great mass of rocks, thrown together by the hand 
of nature, with wildness and confusion, strikes 
the mind with more grandeur, than if they had 
been adjusted to each other, with the most accu- 
rate symmetry 

There yet remains one class of Sublime Ob- 
jects to be mentioned, which may be termed the 
Moral or Sentimental Sublime, arising from cer- 
tain exertions of the mind; from certain affee- 
tions and actions- of our fellow^creatures. These 
will be found to be chiefly of that class, which 
comes under (he name of Magnanimity or He- 
roism ; and they produce an affect very similar 
to what is produced by a view of grand objects 
in nature, filling the mind with admiration, and 
raising it above itself. Wherever in some criti- 
cal and dangerous situation we behold a man 
uncommonly intrepid, and resting solely upon 
himself! superior to passion and to fear; animat- 
ed by some great principle to contempt of pop- 
ular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, or of 
death ; we are there struck with a sense of the 
Sublime. Thus Poms, when taken by Alexan- / 
4er, after a gallant defence, being asked in what j 
manner he would be treated, answered, <<Like / 
a King;'' and Csesar, chiding the pilot, Hrho was ^ 
afraid to set out with him in a storm, **t(uid \ 
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times ^ CcBsarem vehis,*^ are good instances of the 
SeotimeDtal Sublime. 

The sublime in natural and in moral objects is 
presented to us in one view, and compared togeth- 
er^ in the following beautiful passage of Aken« 
side's Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad throagh nature to the rang^ 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres ; 
Wheeling unshaken, thro' the void immense ; 
And speak, O Man ! does this capacious scene. 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thv strong concepUon as vhen Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke (^ Csesar's fate 
Amid the crowds of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings down tlie thunder, callM aloud 
On Tuflv's name, and shook his crimson steel. 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on ihe dust ; 
And Rome a^in is free. 

In has been imagined hj an ingenious author, 
that terror is the source of the sublime; and that 
no objects have this character, but such as pro- 
duce impressions of pain and danger. Many ter- 
rible objects are indeed highly sublime; nor does 
grandeur refuse alliance with the idea of danger. 
But the sublime does not consist wholly in modes 
of danger and pain. In many grand objects there 
is not the least coincidence with terror ; as in the 
magnificent prospect of widely extended plains, 
and of the starry firmament ; or in the moral dis- 
positions and sentiments, which we contemplate 
with high admiration. — In many painful and terri- 
ble objects also, it is evi<lent, there is no sort of 
grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the 
bite of a snake, is in the highest degree terrible ; 
but tlicy are destitute of all claim whatever to 

c 
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sublimity. 'It seems just to allow that mighty 
foree oi* power, whether attended by terror or 
noly whether employed in protecting or alaritiitig 
lis, has a better title, than any thing yet mention- 
ctI, to be the fundamental* quality of the sublime. 
Tliei'e appears to be no sublime object, into the 
idea of which strength and force either entet* not 
directly, or are not at least intimately associated 
by conducting our thoughts to some astonishing 
power, as concerned in the production of the 
object. 



SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 

The foundation of the Sublime in Composition 
must always be laid in the nature of the object 
described. Unless it be such an object, as, if 
presented to our sight, if exhibited to us in real- 
ity, would excite ideas of that elevating^ that 
awful, and magnificent kind, which we call sub- 
lime ; the des'cription, however finely drawn, is 
not entitled to be placed under this* class. — ^This 
excludes all objects, wWich are merely beautiful, 
gay or elegant. Be^jydes, the object must not 
only in itself be subhme, but it must be placed 
before us in such a light, as is best calculated 
to give us a clear and full impression of it; it 
must be described with strength, conciseness, 
and simplicity. This depends chiefly upon the 
lively impression, which the poet or orator has 
6f the object, which he exhibits ; and upon his 
bluing deeply affected a^d animated by the sublime 



> ; 
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idea, which he would convey. If his own feel- 
in^ he languid, he can never inspire his reader 
with any strong emotion. Instances, which on 
this subject are cxtrenu'Iy necessary, will clear- 
ly flow from the importance of all these requi- 
sites. 

It is chiefly among ancient authors, that we are 
to look for the most striking instances of the sub- 
lime. The early ages of the world and the im- 
cultivated state of society were peculiarly favour- 
able to the emotions of sublimity. The Genius 
of men was then very prone to admiration and as- 
tonishment. Meeting continually new and strange 
objects, their imagination was kept glowing, and 
their passions were often raised to the utmost. 
They thought and e^ipressed themselves boldly 
without restraint. In the progresf'orsociety the 
genius and manners of men l^ve undergone a 
change more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, tlie sacred 
scriptures afford the most striking instances of 
the sublime. In them the descriptions of the Su- 
preme Being are wonderfully noble, both from the 
grandeur of the object, and the manner of repre- 
senting it. What an assemblage of awful and sub- 
lime ideas is represented to us in that passage of 
the eighteenth Psalm, Wheve an appearance of 
the Almighty is described! "In my distress I 
called upon the Lord : he heard my vcicc out of 
his temple, and my cry came before liim. Then 
the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations of 
the hills were moved : because he was wrath. He 
bowed the heavens, and came down, and darkness 
was under his feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub 
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and did fly ; yea he did fly upon the wings of the 
wind. He made darkness his secret place ; his 
pavilion round about him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the sky.'^ The circumstances of 
darkness and terror are here applied with proprie- 
ty and sue cess for heightening the sublime* 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus^ 
from Moses, " God said, let there be light, and 
there was light,'* belongs to the true sublime^ 
and its sublimity arises from the strong conception 
it conveys, of an effort of power producing its ef- 
fect with the utmost speed and facility. A simi- 
lar thought is magnificently expanded in the fol- 
lowing passage of Isaiah, (c.hap. xxiv, 24, 27, 28.) 
*< Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, and he that 
formed tlieejh>m the womb; I am the Lord, that 
maketh an tmngs ; that stretcheth forth the heav- 
ens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and I will 
dry up thy rivers : that saith of Cyrus, he is my 
shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure ; even 
saying to Jerusalem, thou shalt be built ; and to 
tlie temple, thy foundation shall be lai<l." 

Homer has in all ages, been universally admir- 
ed for sublimity; and he is imlebted for much of 
his grandeur to tiiat native and unaffected sim- 
plicity which charatiterises his manner. His des- 
criptions of conflicting armies ; the spimt, the fire, 
the rapidity, whicli he throws inio his battles, 
present to every reader of the Iliad frequent in- 
stances of sublime writing. The majesty of his 
warlike scenes is ofieu heightened in a high degree 
by the introduction of the gods. In the twentieth 
book, where all the gods take part in the engage- 
ment, according as they severally favour either 
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the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet appears to 
put forth one of his highest efforts, and the des- 
cription rises into the most awful magnificence. 
All nature appears in commotion. Jupiter thun- 
ders in the heavens ; Neptune strikes the ear(b 
with his trident ; the ships, the cily, and the 
iDountains shake f the earth trembles to its cen- 
tre ; Pluto starts from his throne, fearing, lest the 
secrets of the infernal regions should be laid open 
to the view of mortals,. 

We shall transcribe Mr. Pope's translation of 
this passagie ; which, though inferior to the ori- 
ginal^ is highly animated and sublime. 

But when the poT#ei*s deseendlng suell'd the fight. 
Then tumult rose, fierce rage, and pale afTright. 
Now thro' the trembling shores Minerva euUR, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian Malls. 
Mars, hov' ring o'er his Troy, his tenor shi-ouds^ 
In icloomy tempests and anight of clouds; 
Now tliro* each Trojan heart he fury poura 
With voice divine from Tlion's topmost towers ; 
Above the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peaU on peals redoubled rend the p<dcs. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground^ 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Thro' all her summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And fix>m their sources boil her hundre<l floods ; 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the dismal region of the dead, 
The infernal monarch rear'd his hoi'rid head, 
Lieapt from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 
Ilis dark dominions open to tlie day, 
And pour in light on Pluto's dreur abodes, 
AbhoiT'd by men, aiid di'eadful e'en to gods. 
Such wars the immortals wage ; such horrors rend' 
The world's vast ooncave, when the gods contend. 

Conciseness and simplieity will ever be found 
essential to sublime writing. Simplicity is proper- 
ly opposod to studied and profuse ornament 5 and. 

c ^ ^ 
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conciseness to superfluous expressiSir. It will 

easily appear^ why a defect either in conciseness 

or simplicity is peculiarly hurtful to the sublime* 

The emotion excited in the mind by some great 

or noble object, raises it considerably above its 

common pitch. A species of enthusiasm is pro- 

ducedy extremely pleasing, while it lasts ; but the 

mind is tending every moment to sink into its or*- 

dinary stale. When an author has brought us^ 

or is endeavouring to bring us into this state, if 

he multiply words unnecessarily ; if he deck the 

sublime object on all sides with glittering orna* 

inents; nay, if he throw in anyone decoration, 

which falls in the least below the principal image; 

that moment he changes the key ; he relaxes the 

tension of the mind ; the strength of the feeling 

is emasculated; the beautiful may remain, but the 

sublime is extinguished. Homer's description of 

the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the heavens, has 

been admired in all ages, as wonderfully sublime. 

Literally translated, it runs thus: <<He spoke, 

and bending his sable brows gave the awful nod ; 

while he shook the celestial locks of his immortal 

hea^, all Olympus was shaken." Mr. Pope trans- 

Iate9 it thus : 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows. 
Shakes his ambrosial curlS) and gives the nod^ 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God ; 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took. 
And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

The image is expanded, and attempted to be 
beautiful; but in reality it is weakened. The 
third line — ^^^The stamp of fate, and sanction of 
a God," is entirely expletive^ and introduced 
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only to fill up the rhyme ; for it interrupts the 
deseriptton^ alid clogs the image. For the same 
reason Jupiter is represented, as shaking his 
locks, before he gives the nod ; <^ Shakes his am- 
brosial eurls, and gives the nod ;" which is tri- 
fling and insignificant ; whereas in the original 
the shaking of his hair is the consequence of his 
Md, and makes a happy picturesque circumstance 
in the description. 

The lioldness, freedom, and variety of our blank 
verse are-infinitely more propitious than rhyme, 
to all kinds of sublime poetry. The fullest proof 
of this is afforded by Milton ; an author, whose 
genius led him peculiarly to the sublime. The 
first and second books of Paradise Lost are con- 
tinued examples of it. Take, for instance, the 
following noted description of Satan, after his 
fall, appearing at the head of his infernal hosts :. 



-He, above the rest, 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

•Stood, Bke a tower ; his form had not vet lost 

AH her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 

Of glory obscur'd : As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air. 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 

Ib dim eclipse, disasterous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so, yet shone 

Above them all th' archangel. 

Here various sources of the sublime are join- 
ed together; the principal object superlatively 
great ; a high, superior nature, fallen indeed^ 
but raising itself against distress ; the grandeur 
of the principal object heightened .by connecting 
it with so noble an idea^ as that of the sun suffer- 
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ing an eelipse; this pictorey shaded with aU 
those images of change and troabley of darkness 
and terror, which eoineide so exquisitely witlm 
the sublime emotion ; and the whole expressed in 
a stjle and versification easy, natural, and sim- 
ple, but magnificent* 

Beside simplicity and conciseness, strength is 
essentially necessary to sublime writing. Strength 
of description proceeds in a great measure from 
conciseness; but it implies something more, 
namely, a judicious choice of circumstances io 
the description ; such as will exhibit the objeet 
iu its full and most striking point of view. Foir 
C¥ery object has several faces, by which it may 
be presented to us, according to the eircumstan;- 
ees with which we surround it \ and it will ap'- 
pear superlatively sublime, or not, in proportion 
as these circumstances are happily chosen,, and of 
a sublime kind. In this* the great art of the 
writer consists ^ and indeed the principal difficul- 
ty of sublime description. If the description be 
too general, and divested of circumstances, the 
object is shewn in a faint light, and makes a fee- 
ble impression, or no impression on the .reader. 
At the time, if any trivial or improper circum- 
stances be mingle<],, the whole is degraded. 

The nature of that emotion, which is aimed 
at by sublime description, admits no mediocrity,, 
and cannot subsist in a middle state ; but must 
<iither highly transport us, or, if unsuccessful in 
the execution, leave us exceedingly disgusted. 
We attempt to rise with the writer; the imagi- 
nation is awakened, and put upon the stretch ; 
bu< it ought to be supported ; and, if^ in the 
midst of its efibrts^ it be deserted unexpectedly^ it 
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falls with a painful shock. When Milton, in his 
battle of the angels describes them as tearing up 
mountains, and throwing them at one anotiier; 
there are in his description, as Mr. Addison has 
remarked^ no circumstances, but what are truly 
sublime. 

Pw)m their fonndations loos'ning to and fi-o, 
They plucked the seated hills with all their load. 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 
Uplilllng, bore them in their hands. 

This idea tif the giants throwing the motiHlais^y 
wliich is in itself so grand, Clandian renders 
barlesqae and ridieulous by the single eireum- 
stance of one of his giants with the mountain 
Ida upon hi& shoulders, and a river, which flow- 
ed from the mountain, running down the giant's 
back, as he held it up in that posturc-^-^Virgil^ 
in his description of mount JSlna, is guilty of a 
slight inaccuracy of this kind. After several 
magnificent images, tlie poet concludes with per- 
sonifying the moufitain under this figure ; 



■" Eructans viscera cumgemitu^'^ 



"belching up its bowels with a groan ;" which 
by making the mountain resemble a sick or drunk- 
en person, degrades the majesty of the descrip- 
tion. The debasing effect of this idea will ap- 
pear in a stronger light* from observing what a 
figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard Black- 
more r who, through an extravagant perversity of 
taste, selected it for <he principal circumstance 
in his description ; and thereby, as Dr. Arbuth- 
noi hnmoursly observes, represented the mountain 
as in a fit of the cholie. 
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JEtna and all the burning: raountains find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain. 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they cast their dreadful vomit round. 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 

Such instances show how much the sublime de- 
pends upon a proper selection ot* circumstances ; 
and with how jjjreat care every circumstance must 
be avoided, which by approaching in the smallest 
degree to the mean, or even to the gay or tri- 
flifij^, changes the tone of the emotion. 

Wliat is commonly called the sublime style, is 
for the most part a very bad one, and has no re- 
lation whatever to the true Sublime. Writers are 
apt to imagine that splendid words, accumulated 
epithets, and a certain swelling kind of expression^ 
by rising above what is customary or vulgar, con- 
stitute the sublime ; yet nothing is in ideality more 
false. In genuine instances of suhlime writing, 
notliing of this kind appears. — ^* God said. Let 
there be light, and there was light.'* This is strik- 
ing and sublime; but put it into what is common- 
ly called the sublime style : " The Sovereign Ar- 
biter of nature, by the potent energy of a single 
word, commanded the light to exist ;" and, as 
Boileau justly observed, the style is indeed rais- 
ed, but the thought is degraded. In general it 
may be observed, that tlie sublime lies in the 
thought, not in the expression; and when the 
thought is really noble, it will generally clothe 
itself in a native majesty of language. 

The faults, opposite to the Sublime, are prin- 
cipally two, tlie Frigid and the Bombast. The 
Frigid consists in degrading an object or senti- 
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menty which is sublime in itself, by a mean con- 
ception of it ; or by a weal\« low, or puerile de- 
scription of it. This betrays entire absence, or 
at least extreme poverty of genius. The Bom* 
bast lies in forcing a common or trivial object 
out of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into 
the sublime ; or in attempting to exalt a sublime 
object beyond all natural bounds* 



BEAUTY AND DTHER PLEASURES OP TASTE. 

Sbauty next to sublimity affords the highest 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion, 
which it raises, is easily distinguished from that 
of sublimity. It is of a calmer kind ; more gen- 
tie and soothing; does not elevate the mind so 
ffiuch, hut produces a pleasing serenity* Sub- 
limity excites a feeling tpo violent to be lasting ; 
the pleasure, proceeding from Beauty, admits 
longer duration. It extends also to a much great- 
er variety of objects than sublimity ; to a variety 
indeed* so great, that the sensations which beau- 
tiful objects excite, differ exceedingly, not in de- 
gree only« but also in kind, from each other. 
Hence no word is used in a more undeterjnined 
signification than Beauty. It is applied to almost 
» every external object, which pleases the eye or the 
ear; to many of the graces of writing; to several 
dispositions of the mind ; nay, to some objects of 
abstract science. We speak frequently of a beau- 
tiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; a beauti- 
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ful cliaracter ; and a beautiful theorem in mathe- 
matics. 

Colour seenis to afford the simplest instance of 
Beauty. Association of ideas^ it is probable^ iias 
some mfluence on the pleasure, ^hich we receive 
fbom colours. Green 9 fi>r example, may appear 
more beautiful from being connected in our ideas 
with rural scenes and prospects ; white with inno- 
cence ; blue with the serenity of the sky. Inde- 
pendently of associations of this sort, all that we 
can farther observe respecting colours is, that 
those, chosen for beauty, are commqnly <]elieate, 
rather than glaring. Such are the feathers of sev- 
eral kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, and the 
fine variation of colours, shown by the sky at the- 
rising and setting of the sun. 

Figure opens to us forms of Beauty more com- 
plex and diversiiied. Jlegularify first off^ers itself 
as a source of Beauty. By a regular figure is 
meant one, which we perceive to be formed ac- 
cording to some certain rule, aiid not left arbi- 
trary or loose in the construction of its parts. 
Thus a circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon^ 
gives pleasure to the eye by its regularity* as a 
beautiful figure ; yet a certain, graceful variety is 
found to be a much, more powerful principle of 
Beauty. Regularity seems to appear beautiful to 
us chiefly, if not entirely, on account of its sug- 
gesting the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, 
which have always a more intimate connexion 
with orderly aiid proportioned forms, than with 
those which appear not constructed according to 
any certain rule. Nature, who is the most grace- 
ful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
pursued variety with an apparent neglect of reg- 
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nlarity. Cabinets, doors, and windows are made 
after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograms 
with exapt proportion of parts ; and thus formed, 
they please the eye ; for this just reason, that, 
being works of use, they are by such figures bet- 
ter adapted to the ends for which they were de- 
signed. But plants, flowers, and leaves are full 
of variety and diversity. A straight canal is an 
insipid figure, when compared with the meanders 
of a river. Cones and pyramids have their degree 
of beauty ; but trees, growing in their natural 
wildne»s, have infinitely more beauty, than when 
trimmed into pyramids and cones. The apart- 
ments of a house must be disposed with regulari- 
ty for the convenience of its inhabitants ; but a 
garden, which is- intended merely for beauty, 
would be extremely disgusting, if it had as mueh 
uniformity and order as a dwelling-house. 

Motion afibrds another source of Beauty dis- 
tinct from figure. Motion of itself is pleasing ; 
and bodies^ in motion are, << cmteris parihus^-^ uni- 
versally preferred to those at rest. Only gentle 
motion however belongs to the Beautiful ; for, 
when it is swift, or very powerful, such as that 
of a torrent, it partakes of the sublime. The 
motion of a bird gliding through the air is exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; but the swiftness with which 
lightning darts tJi rough the sky, is magnificent 
and astonishing. Here it is necessary to observe, 
that the sensations of sublime and beautiful are 
not always distinguished by very distant l)ounda- 
ries ; but are capable in many instances of ap- 
proaching towards each, other. Thus a gentle 
running stream is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in; nature ; hut, as it swells gradually iato a 

D 
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great river, the beautiful by degrees is lost in the 
sublime. A young tree is a beautiful object ; a 
spreading ancient oak is a venerable and sublime 
one. . To return, however, to the beauty of mo* 
tion: it will be found to hold very generally^ that 
motion in a straight line is not so beautiful as in 
a waving direction ; and motion upward is com- 
monly more pleasing than motion downward. 
The easy, curling motion of flame and smoke is 
an object singularly agreeable. Hogarth observes 
very ingeniously, that all the common and neces- 
sary motions for the business of liie are perform* 
ed in straight or plain lines; but that all the 
graceful and ornamental movements are made in 
curve lines ; an observation worthy of the atten- 
tion of those who study the grace of gesture and 
action. 

Colour, figure, and motion, though separate 
principles of Beauty, yet in many beautiful ob- 
jects meet together, and thereby render the beau- 
ty greater ami more complex. Thus in flowers, 
trees, and animals we are entertained at once 
with the delicacy of the colour, with the graee- 
fiilness of the flgure, and sometimes also with the 
motion of the object. The most complete as- 
semblage of beautiful objects, which can be found, 
is represented by a rich natural land'scape, where 
there is a sufficient variety of objects ; fields in 
verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running wa- 
ter, and animals grazing* If to these foe ^ded 
some of the productions of art, suitable to such a 
scene ; as a bridge with arches over a river, smoke 
rising from cottages in the midst of trees, and a 
distant view of a flne building seen by the rising 
son; we then enjoy in the highest perfection that 
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gay, cbeerful, and placid sensaliooy which char- 
aeteHses Beauty. 

The beauty of (he human countenance is more 
complex than any we have yet examined. It com- 
prehends the beauty of colour, arising fi*om the 
delicate shades of the complexion ; and the heait- 
ty of figure arising from the lines which constitute 
different features of the face. But the principal 
Beaaty of the countenance depends upon a mys- 
terious expression, which it conveys of the quali- 
ties of the mind ; of good sense, or good humour ; 
of eandonr, benevolence, sensibility, or other amia«- 
Lle dispositions. It may be observed that there are 
eertain qualities of the mind, which, whether ex- 
pressed in the contitenance, or by words, or by ac» 
tions, always raise in us a feeling similar to that 
of Beauty. -There are two great classes of moral 
finalities ; one is of the high and the great vir- 
tues, which require extraordinary efforts, and is 
founded on dangers and sufferings ; as heroism^ 
magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and con- 
tempt of death. These produce in the spectator 
an emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The oth- 
er class is chiefly of the social virtues ; and such 
us are of a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, 
mildness, and generosity. These excite in the 
beholder a sensation of pleasure, so nearly allied 
to that excited by beautiful external objects, that 
though of a more exalted nature, it may with pro- 
priety be classed under the same head. 

Beauty of writing in its more definite sense 
eharacterises a particular manner; signifying a 
certain grace and amenity in the turn either of 
style or sentiment, by which some authors 
are particularly distinguished. In this sense it 
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denotes a manner neiUiei' remarkably sublime, nor 
vehemently passionate, nor tincommonly spark- 
ling ; but sueb as excites in the reader an emo- 
tion of the plaeid kind, resembling that which is 
raised by contemplation of lieautiful objects ia 
nature ; which neither lifts the mind very hjgh» 
nor agitates it to excess ; but spreads over the 
imagination a pleasing serenity. Addison i» a 
writer of this character, and one of the ofiost prop- 
er examples of it. Feneion, the author of Tele- 
machtts, is another example. Yirgil also, 
though very capable of rising occasionally into 
the sublime, yet generally is distinguished by 
the character of beauty and grace, rather thaa 
of sublimily. Among orators, Cicero has more 
of the beautiful than Demosthenes, whose gen- 
ius led him wholly toward vehemence and 
strength. 

So much it is necessary to have said upon the 
subject of Beauty ; since next to sublimity it is 
the most copious source of the Pleasures of taste* 
But objects delight the imagination not only by 
appearing under the forms of sublime or beauti- 
ful ; they likewise derive their power of giving 
it pleasure from several other principles. 

Novelty, for 'example, has been mentioned by 
Addison, and by every writer ori this subject. 
An object which has no other merit than that of 
being new, by this quality alone raises in the 
mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. Hence 
that passion of curiosity which prevails so gener- 
ally in mankind. Objects and ideas, which have 
been long familiar, make too faint an impression, 
to give an agreeable exercise to our faculties* 
New and strange objects rouse the nviad fi^m its 
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dormant ^Me^ by giving it a sadden and pleasing 
impulse. . Hence in a great measure the enter- 
tainment we reeei?e from fiction and romance. 
The emotion^ raised by Novelty^ is of a more live- 
ly and awakening nature^ than that produced by 
Beauty ; -but much shorter in its duration. For, 
if the object have in itself no charms to hold our 
attention, the gloss spread over it by Novelty, 
soon wears off. 

.Imitation is another source of Pleasure to 
Taste. This gives rise to wiiat Addison terms 
the Seeondaiy Pleasures of Imaginafion, which 
form a Tcry extensive class. For all imitation 
affords some Pleasure to the mind ; not only the 
imitation of beautiful or sublime object s^ by rep- 
ealling the original ideas of beauty or grandeur, 
which such objects themselves exhibited ; but 
even objects, which r have neither beauty, nor 
grandeur; nay, some which arc terrible or de- 
formed, give us pleasure in a secondary or repre- 
sented view. 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong 
also to Taste. There is no delightful sensation, 
we receive either from beauty or sublimity, which 
is not capable of being heightened by the power 
of musical sound. Hence the charm of poetical 
numbers ^ and even of the concealed and looser 
measures of prose. Wit, buiuour. and ridicule 
open likewise a variety of pleasures to Taste, al? 
together different from any that have yet been 
oonsidered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any 
, farther the subject of the Pleasures of Tast e. We 
have opened some of the general principles ; it 
is timonow t^o employ them to our chief subject.. 
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If it be askedj to wbat class of those Pleasures 
Taste, which have been eoumeratetU that pleas- 
ure is to be referred, which we receive from po- 
etry, eloquence, or fine "writing ? The answer is^ 
not to any one, but to them all. This peeulis^ir 
advantage writing and discourse possess; they 
encompass a large and fruitful field on all sides, 
and have power to exhibit in great perfection, 
not a single set of objects only, but almost the 
whole of those \vhich give pleasure to taste and 
imagination ; whether that pleasure arise from 
sublimity, from beauty in its various forms, froia 
design and art, from moral sentifaient, from nov- 
elty, from harmony, from wit, humour, or ridi- 
oule. To which soever of these a person's taste 
is directed, from some writer or other he has it 
always in his power to receive the gratification 
of it. 

It has been usual among critical writeris to 
treat of discourse as the chief of all the imitative 
arts. They compare it with painting and with 
sculpture, and in many respects prefer it justly 
before them.. But we must distinguish between 
imitation and description. Words have no natu- 
ral resemblance of the.ideas or objects which they 
signify ; but a statue or picture has a natural like- 
Bess of the originaL 

As fur however as a poet or historian introdu- 
ces into his work persons really speaking, and 
by words, which he puts into their mouths, re- 
presents the conversation which they might be 
supposed to hold ; so far bis art may be called 
imitative ; and this is the case in all dramatie 
composition. But in narrative or descriptive 
>vorks it cannot with propriety be so cabled* 
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mriio^ for example, vould call VirgiFs descrip- 
tion of a tempest in the first ^neid an imitation 
of a storm I If we heard of the imitation of a 
bsUtle, we might naturally think of some mock 
fights or representation of a battle on the stage ; 
but should never imagine it meant one of Ho- 
mer's descriptions in the Iliad. It must be allow- 
ed at the same time, that imitation and descrip- 
tion agree in their principal eflfect, that of recall- 
ing by external sigms the idea^ of things which 
we do not see. But, though in this thej coin- 
cide., yet it should be remembered, that the terms 
themselves are not synonymous ; that they im- 
port different means of producing the same end ; 
and consequently make different impressions on 
the mind. 



r 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

To form an adequate idea of the Origin of Lan- 
guage, we must contemplate the circumstances 
of mankind in their earliest and rudest state. 
They were then a wandering, scattered race ; no 
society among them except families; and family 
society also very imperfect, as their mode of liv- 
ing, by hunting or pasturage, must have separat- 
ed them frequently from each other. In such a 
condition, how could any* one set of sounds or 
words be universally agreed on, as the signs of 
their ideas ? Supposing that a few, whom chance 
or necessity threw together, agreed by some means 
upon certain signs 5 yet by what autliority could 
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these be so propagated among other tpilies or fa- 
milies, as to grow up into a language ? Bne 
vould imagine that men must- have been previa 
ously gathered together in considerable numbers, 
before language could Jie fixed and extended | ^nd 
yet on the other hand there seems to have been 
an absolute necessity of speech previous to the^ 
formation of society. For by what bond could, sl- 
jnultitude of men be kept, together^ or be con- 
nected in prosecution of any common interest, be- 
fore by the assistance of speech they could com- 
municate their wants and intentions to each 
ether ? So that, how society could subsist pre- 
Tiously to language, and how words could rise in- 
to language before the formation of society, seeBA 
to be points attended with equal difficulty. When 
vre consider farther that curious analogy which 
prevails in the construction of almost all langua- 
ges, and that deep and subtle logic, on which they 
are founded ; difficulties increase so much upon 
us, on all sides, that there seems to ba no small 
reason for referring, the origin of all language to. 
divine inspiration. 

But, supposing language to have a divine ori- 
ginal, we cannot imagine that a^ perfect system 
of it was at once given to^ man.^ It is much more 
natural to suppose that God taught our first pa- 
rents only such langus^e as suited their present 
occasions ; leaving them,^ as he did in other res- 
peets, to enlarge and improve it as their future 
necessities should require. Consequently, those 
rudiments of speech must have been poor and 
narrow ; and we are at liberty to inquire, in what 
manner, and by what steps, language advanced 
to the 9tate in which we now find it.. 
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Should we suppose a period existed before 
woi-ds were invented or known ; it is evident that 
men could have no other method of communieat- 
ing theii* feeling, than hy the eries of passion^ 
aeeompanied by such motions and gestures as 
were father expressive of emotion-*These indeed 
are the only signs which nature teaches all men^ 
and which are understood by all* One, who saw 
another going into some place, where he himself 
had been frightened, or exposed to danger, and 
who wished to warn his neighbour of the danger, 
could contrive no other method of doing it 
than bj uttering those cries, and making those 
gestares, whieh are the signs^ of fear ; as two 
men at this day would endeavor to make them* 
selves understood by each other, if thrown to- 
gether on a ciesolate island, ignorant of eiieh other''s 
!l^guage. These exelamatious, therefore, by 
grammarians called interjections, uttered in a 
strong and passionate manner, were undoubtedly 
the elements of speech. 

When more enlarged communication became 
requisite, and names began id be applied to objects, 
how can we suppose men proceeded in this appU- 
cation of names, or invention of words ? Cer- 
tainly by imitating, as much as they could, the 
nature of the object named by the souml of the 
name given to it* As a painter, who would repnv 
sent grassT, must employ a green colour ; so in the 
infancy of language, one giving a name to any 
thing harsh or boisterous, would of course em- 
ploy a Irarsh or boisterous sound. He could not 
do otherwise, if he desired to excite in the hear- 
er the idea of that object which he wished to 
name. To imagine words inventedj^ or names 
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given to things, without any ground op reason, 
to suppose an efTcct without a cause. . There 
niu&t always have heen some motive which led to 
one name, rather than another ; and we 45an sup- 
pose no motive, which would more generally ope- 
rate upon men in their first efforts toward lanE- 
guage, than a desire to paint hy speech the ab- 
jects which they named in a manner more or less 
complete, according as it was in the power of the 
human Yoice to effect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in whicli 
sound, noise, or motion was concerned, the iini* 
tation by words was suflSciently obvious. Noth- 
ing was more natural than to imitate by the sound 
of the voice the quality of the sound or noise 
which any external object produced ; and ta form 
its name accordingly. Thus in all languages ^ye 
discover a multitude of words, which are evident- 
ly constructed on this principle. A certain bird 
is called the Cuckoo, from the sound which it 
emits. When one sort of wind is said to whistle, 
and another to roar; when a serpent is said to hiss; 
a fly to bnxz, and falling timber to crash; when 
a stream is said to Jtow^ and hail to rattle /the re- 
semblance between the word and the thing signi:fi<- 
ed is plainly discernible. But in the names of 
objects whicli address the sight only, where nei- 
ther noise nor motion is concerned ; and still more 
in terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analo- 
gy appears to fail. Yet many learned men have 
imagined, that, though in such cases it becomes 
more obscure, it is altogether lost ; and that in 
the radical words of all languages there may be 
traced some degree of correspondence w ith the 
objects signified. 
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This principle however of a natural relation 
between words and objects, can be applied to lan- 
guage only in its most simple and early state. 
Though in every tongue some remains of it may 
be traced, it were utterly in vain to search for it 
through the whole construction of any modern 
language. As terms increase in every nation^ 
and the vast fields of language is filled up, words 
by a thousand fanciful and irregular methods of 
derivation and composition deviate widely from the 
primitive character of their roots, and lose all 
resemblance in sound of the things signified 
This IS the present state of language. Words, as 
we now use them, taken in general, may he con- 
sidered as symbols, not imitations ; as arbitrary 
or instituted, not natural signs of ideas* But 
there can be no doubts that language, the nearer 
we approach to its rise among men, will be found 
to partake more of a natural expression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate 
exclamations, were the elements of speech. 
Men -laboured to communicate their feelings to 
each other by those expressive cries and gestures 
whieh nature taught them. After words, or 
names of objects began to be invented, this mode 
of speaking by natural signs could not be all at 
onee disused. For language in its infancy must 
have been extremely barren ; and there certainly 
was a period among all rude nations, when con- 
versation was carried on by a very few words, in- 
termixed with many exclamations and earnest 
gestures. The small stock of words which men 
then possessed, rendered those helps entirely ne- 
cessary for explaining their conceptions; and rude 
uneultivated individuals, not having always rea* 
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dy even the few words which they knowy would 
naturally labour to make themselves understood 
by varying their tones of voiee^ and by accom- 
panying their tones with the most expressive 
gesticulations. 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. 
But we must observe that^ after this necessity 
had in a great degree ceased, by language becom- 
ing in process of time more extensive and eopi- 
ousy the ancient manner of speech still subsisted 
among many nations ; and, what had arisen from 
necessity, continued to be used for ornament. In 
the Greek and Roman languages, a musical and 
gesticuiathig protiunciation was retained in a very 
high degree. AVithout attending to this we shajl 
be at a loss in understanding several passages of 
the Classics, which relate to the public speaking, 
and theatrical enterjtainments of the ancients. 
Our modern pronunciation would have seemed to 
them a lifeless monotony. The declamation of 
their orators and the pronunciation of their ac- 
tors upon the stage, approached to the nature of 
recitative in music ; was capable of being mark* 
ed by notes, and supported by instruments ; as 
several learned men have proved. 

With regard to gesture, the case was parallel ; 
vfar strong tones add animated gestures always go 
together. The action both of orators and play- 
ers in Greece and Rome was far' more vehement 
than that to which we are aecustomed. To us,'Ros- 
cius would a[>|)ear a madman. Gesture was of 
such consequence on the ancient stage, that there 
is reason for believing that on some occasions the 
speaking and the acting were divided ; which^ 
aecordingto our ideas^ would form a strange ex'* 
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bibiticMi. One player spoke (lie words in the 
proper tones^ while another expressed the cor- 
responding motions and gestures. Cicero tells its 
it was a contest between him and Roscius, wheth- 
er he could express a sentiment in a greater va- 
riety of phrases^ pr Roscius in a greater variety 
of intelligible significant gestures. At last ges- 
ture engrossed the stage entirely ,• for under the * 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, the favourite 
entertainment of the public, was the Pantomine, 
which was carried on by gesticulation only. The 
people were moved, and wept at it as much as 
at tragedies^ and the passion for it became so vio- 
lent, that laws were made for restraining the sen- 
ators from studying the pantomine art. Now, 
though in declamations and theatrical exhibitions, 
both tone and gesture were carried much farther 
than in common discourse ; yet public speaking 
of any kind must in every country bear some 
proportion to the manner which is used in con* 
versation ; and such public entertainments could 
never be relished by a nation whose ton^s and 
gestures in discourse were as languid as ours. 

The early language of men being entirely com- 
posed of words descriptive of sensible objects, 
became of necessity extremely metaphorical. 
For to signify any desire or passion, or any act or 
feeling of the mind, they had no fixed expression 
which was appropriated to that purpose $ but 
were obliged to paint the emotion or passion^ 
which they felt, by alluding to those sensible ob- 
jects which had most connexion with it, and 
which could render it in some degree visible to 
others. 
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But it VfAH not necessity alone, that gave ris^ 
to this pictured style. In the infancy of all s<>^ 
Qieties, fear and surprise, wonder and astonish* 
ment, are the most frequent passions of men.— « 
Their language will necessarily be affected by 
this character of. their minds. They will be dis- 
posed to paint cyery thing in the strongest colours* 
' Even the manner, in which the first tribes of meo 
uttered their words, had considerable influenoe 
on their style. Wherever strong exclan^tions^ 
tones, and gestures are connected with conversa- 
tion, the imagination is always more exercised ; 
a greater effort of fancy and passion is excited. 
Thus the fancy, being kept awake and rendered 
wore sprightly by this mode of utterance, ope- 
rates upon style, and gives it additional life and 
spirit. 

As one proof among many, which might be 
produced, of the truth of these observations, we 
shall transcribe a speech from Colden's History 
of the Five Indian Nations, which was delivered 
by their Chiefs, when entering on a treaty of 
peace with us in the following language. << We 
are happy in having buried under ground the red 
axe, that has so often been dyed in the blood of 
pur brethren. Now in this fort we inter the axoy 
and plant the tree of peace.*— We plant a tree 
whose top will reach the sun; and its branches 
spread abroad so that it shall be seen afar off. 
May its growth never be stifled and choked; but 
may it shade both your country and ours with its 
leaves ! Let us make fast its roots, and extend 
them to the utmost of your colonies. If the 
French should come, to shake this tree, we should 
know it by the motioti of its roots reaching into 
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our country. May tlie Great Spit-it allow us to 
rest in tranquility upon our mats, and never a^ain 
dig lip the axe to eut down the tree of peaec ! liet 
the earth he trodden hard over it, where it lies 
buried. Let a strong stream run under the pit, 
to wash the evil away out of our sight and re- 
menihranee. The iire, that had long burned in 
Albany^ is extinguished. The bloody bed is 
washed clean^ and the tears are wiped from our 
eyes. We now renew the covenant chain of 
friendship. Let it be kept bright and clean as sil- 
ver, and not suffered to contract any rust. Let 
not any one pull away his arm from it." 

As language in its progress, grew more copi- 
ous, it gradually lost that figurative style, which 
was its early character. The vehement manner 
of speaking by tones and gestures became less 
common. Instead of poets^ philosophers became 
the instructors of men ; and in their reasoning 
on all subjects introduced that plainer and more 
simple style of composition, which we now call 
Prose. Thus the ancient metaphorical and po- 
etical dress of Language was at length laid aside 
in the intereouse of men, and reserved for those 
occasions only, on which ornament was profess- 
edly studied. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE AND OF 

WRITING. 

When we examine the order in which words are 
arranged in a sentence, we find a very rcraarka- 
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We differenec between ancient ami modern tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to unfold far* 
llier the genius of liAXGUAGE, and to shew the 
causes of those alterations, it has undergone in 
the progress of society. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this altera- 
tion, we must go Ixick, as before, to the earliest 
period of lianguage. Let us iigure to ourselves 
a Savage beholding some fruit which he earnest- 
ly desires, and inquests another to give him. 
Suppose him unacquainted w ith words, he would 
strive to make himself understood by pointing 
eagerly at the object desired, and uttering at the 
same time a passionate, cry. Supposing him to 
have acquired words, the first word which he 
would utter would be the name of that objects 
He would not express himself according to our 
order of construction, <^ Give me fruit;*' but ate- 
cording to the Latin order, << Fruit give me,*' 
" Fntctum da imhi9^^ for this plain reason, that 
his attention was wholly directed toward fruit, the 
object desired. Hence we nlight conclude apri^ 
orU that this was the order in which wowls w ere 
most eommonly arranged in the infancy of Lan- 
guage ; and accordingly we find in reality that ia 
this order words are arranged in most of the an- 
cient tongues, as in the Greek and Latin ; and it 
is said likewise in the Russian, Sclavonic, Gaelic, 
and several American tongues. 

The modern languages of Europe have adopt- 
ed a difl\irent arrangement from the ancient. In 
their prose compositions very little variety is ad- 
mitted in the collocation of woi-ds; they are chief- 
ly fixed to one or<ler, which may be called the 
Oitler of the Understanding. They place first in 
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the sentence, tbe person or Ihing* \¥hich speaks 
or aets ; next, its actions ; and lastly, the object 
of its action. Thus anEn{^ish ^fvriter, paying a 
eoinpliment to a great man, would say, « It is im- 
possible for me to pass over in silence so distia* 
gained mildness, so singular and nnheard of cle- 
mency, and so uncommon moderation, in the ex- 
ereise of supreme power/' Here is first present- 
ed to us tbe person who speaks, *^ It is impossible 
for me ;'' next, what the same person is to do, 
" to pass over in silence ,••' and lastly, tbe object 
which excites him to action, <• tbe mildness, clem- 
ency, and moderation of his patron.'' Cicero^ 
from whom these words are translated, reverses 
this order. He begins with the object ; places that 
first, which was the exciting idea in tbe speaker's 
mind, and ends with the speaker and his action. 
<< Taniam mansuetudiTiemt tam inusitatatn inau- 
Aitaniqns clementiamf tantumque in summa potes^ 
tote rerum omnium moduntf tacitns nullo modo 
frceterire possum.** Here, it must be observed, 
the^ Latin order is more animated ; tbe English 
teore clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty 
for transposition and inversion in poetry, than in 
prose. Even there however this liberty is con- 
fined within narrow limits, in comparision with 
tbe ancient languages. In this respect, modern 
tongues vary from each other. The Italian ap- 
proaches the nearest in its character to tbe anci- 
ent transposition ; the English has more inver- 
sion than the rest^ and the French has the least 
of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon Speech, and 
consequently was posterior to it in order of tim^- 
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Its chai*acters are of two kinds, ^igns of tbings 
and signs of words* Thus the pictures, hiero- 
glyphics, and symbols employed by the ancients^ 
were of the former sort; the alphabetieal char- 
acters, now employed by Europeans, of the 
latter. 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt to- 
ward writing. Mankind in all ages and in all 
nations have been prone to imitation. This 
would soon be employed for describing and re- 
cording events. Thus, to signify that one man 
had killed anothel*, they painted the figure of 
one man lying on the ground, and of another 
standing by him with a hostile weapon in his 
hand. When America was first discovered, this 
was the only kind of writing with which the 
Mexicans were acquainted. It wa« however a 
very imperfect mode of recording facts ; since 
by pictures external events only could be delin- 
eated. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered as 
the second stage of the Art of Writing. They 
consist of certain symbols, which ar^ made to 
stand for invisible objects on account of their sup- 
posed resemblance of the objects themselves. 
Thus an eye represented knowledge ^ and a cir- 
cle; having neither beginning nor end, was the 
symbol of eternity. Egypt was the country 
where this kind of writing was most studied, 
and brought into a regular art. By these char- 
acters all the boasted wisdom of their priests was 
conveyed. They pitched upon animals to be the 
emblems of moral objects, according to the qual- 
ities with which they supposed them to be en- 
dowed. Thus imprudenee was deuapundted by 
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a fly ^ wisdom^ by an ant ; and yictory, by a' 
hawk. But this sort of writing was in the 
highest degree enigmatical and confused ; and 
consequently a very imperfect fehicle of knowK 
edge. 

. From hieroglyphics, some nations gradually 
adranced to simple arbitrary marks, which stood 
for objects, though without any resemblance of 
the objects signiiied. Of this nature was the 
writing of the PeruTians. They used small cords 
of different colours ; and by knots upon these^ 
of different sizes and variously ranged, they in- 
Tented signs for communicating their thoughts to 
one another. The Chinese at this day use writ- 
ten characters of this nature. They have no al- 
phabet of let terser simple sounds, of which their 
words are composed ; but every single charac- 
ter, which they use, is expressive of an idea ; it is 
a mark which signifies some one thing or object. 
The number of these characters must consequent- 
ly be immense. They are said indeed to amount 
to seventy thousand. To be perfectly acquainted 
with them is the business of a whole life ; which 
must have greatly retarded among them the pro- 
gress of every kind of science. 

It is evident that the Chinese characters, like 
hieroglyphics, are signs of things, and not of words. 
For we are told, that the Japanese, the Tonquin- 
ese, and the Corceans, w ho speak different lan- 
guages from eaeh^bther, and from the inhabitants 
of China, use however the same written charac- 
ters with them, and thus correspond intdligiUy 
with one another in writing, though mutually ig- 
norant of each others' language. Our arithmeti- 
cal figiure5> if M, d> #> &c» are an example of 
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this sort of writiDg. They hare no dependence 
on words ; eaeh figure represents the number Ibr 
which it stands ; and consequently is equally un- 
derstood by all nations, who have agreed in the 
use of these figures. 

The first step, to remedy the imperfeetion, tlie 
ambiguity, and the tediousness of each of the 
methods of communication, which have been mea- 
tioned, was the inviention of signs, which should 
stand not directly for things, but for words by 
which things were named and distinguished. An 
(Uphabet of syllables seems to have been invented 
previously to an alphabet of letters. Such a 
one is said to be retained at this day in iBthi* 
opia and some countries of India. But at best 
it must have been imperfect and ineffectual ; 
since the number of characters, being very 
eonsiderable, must have rendered both reading 
and writing very complex and laborious. ' 

To whom we are indebted for the sublime and 
refined discovery of letters, is not determined. 
They were brought into Greece by Cadmus,, the 
Phcenician, who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
Chronology, was contemporary with king David.. 
Ris alphabet contained only sixteen letters* 
The rest were afterward added according as signs 
for proper sounds were found to be wanting.. 
The Phcenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman al- 
phabets agree so much in the figure, names, and ar- 
rangement of the letters, as apio^nts to demon- 
stration, that they were derived originally from 
the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the 
right hand to the left. This method, as appears 
from some very old inscriptions^ prevailed e^«ii 
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among the Greeks. They aflerwarcl used to 
write theh* lines alternately from the i igJU to the 
lefty and fw>m tlie ieft to the right. The inscrip- 
tion on the famous Sigiean monument is a speci- 
men of this mode of writinf^, which continued till 
the days of Solon, the celebrated Legislator of 
Athens. At length the motion from the left 
band to the fights being found more natui'al and 
convenient^ this order of writing was adopted by 
sdl the nations of Europe. 

liVviting was first exhibi(ed on pillars and ta- 
bles of stone; afterward on plates of the softer 
Bietals. As it became more common, the leaves 
and bark of certain trees were used in some eoun- 
tries; and in others, tablets of wood, covered with 
a thin coat of soft wax, on which the impression 
was made with a stylus of iron. Parchment maile 
of the hifles of animals, was an invention of later 
times. Paper was not invented before the four- 
teenth century. 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

The common division of Speech into eight 
parts, nouns* pronouns, verbs, participles, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, interjecUons and conjunctions, 
is, not very accurate ; since under the general 
term of nouns it comprehends both substantives 
and adjectives, which are parts of speech essenti- 
ally distinct. Yet, as we are most accustomed 
to this division, and as logical exactness is not 
necessary to our present design, we shall 
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adopt these terms, which habit has made familiar 
to us. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of Grant-* 
mar^ and the most ancient part of speech. When 
men had advanced bejrond simple interjections er 
exclamations of passion, and had begun to cofn- 
munieate their ideas to each other, (hey would 
be obliged to assign names to objects, by which 
they were surrounded. Wherever a savage look- 
ed, he beheld forests and trees. To distinguish 
each by a separate name would have been endless* 
Their common qualities, such as springing from 
a root, and bearing branches and leaves, would 
suggest a genei'al idea and a general name. The 
genus, tree, was afterward subdivided into its sev- 
eral speeies of oak, elm, ash, &.c. upon experi- 
ence and observation. 

Still however only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of 
whole classes of objects, each of which compre- 
hended an immense number of undistinguished 
individuals. Thus, when the nouns man, lion, 
or tree, were mentioned in conversation, it could 
not be known, which man, lion, or tree, was 
meant among the multitude, comprehended un- 
der one name. Hence arose a very useful con- 
trivance for determining the indiviilual object in- 
tended, by mean of that part of speech called the 
Article. In English, we have two articles, a 
and the ; a is more general, the more definite* 
The Greeks had but one, which agrees, with our 
definite article the. They supplied the place of 
our article a bv the absence of their article ; thus 
Antkrepos signifies a man, o •Antkropos, the man. 
The Latins had no article ; but in the room of it 
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used the pronouns, hie, iUe, igte» This, hoivever^ 
aeems a defect in their language ; since articles 
eertainly contribute much to perspieuity and 
preeisioB. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, obserre 
the difierent imports of the following expressions : 
^ Tfae^ son of a king, the son of the king, a son of 
the king's.*' Each of these three phrases has a 
separate meaning, too obvious to be misunder- 
stood. But, in Latin, ^^JUius rtgU,^* is entirely 
undetermined i it may bear either of the three 
senses mentioned. 

Beside this quality of being defined by the 
article, three affections belong to nouns, number, 
gender and case, which deserve to be eonsid- 
ered. 

NiTMRER, as it makes a noun significant of one 
or more, is singular or plural ,* a distinction 
found in all tongues, which must have been coe- 
val with the origin of language, since there were 
few things, which men had more frequent neces- 
sity of expressing, than the distinction between 
one and more. In the Hebrew, Greek, and 
some other ancient languages, we find not only a 
plural, but a dual number; the origin of which 
may very naturally be accounted for, as separate 
terms of numbering were yet undiscovered, and 
one, two, and many, were all, or at least the prin- 
oipal numeral distinctions, which men at first had 
any occasion io make. 

GsirirfiR, which is founded on the distinction of 
the two sexes, cmn with propriety be applied to 
the names, of living creatures only. All other 
nouns ought to be of the neuter gender. Yet in 
most languages the same distinction is applied to 
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a great number of inanimate objects. Thus, in 
the Latin tongue, ensiSf a swords is Htasculine ; 
sagittaf an arrow, is feminine ; and this assigna- 
tion of sex to inanimate objeets often appears en- 
tirely capricious. In the Greek and Latin, bow- 
ever, all animatiB objects are not distributed into 
masculine and feminine ; but many of them are 
classed, where all ought to be, under the neuter 
gender ; as, aoorunt, a rock ; tncu'e, the sea. But 
in the French and Italian tongues, the neuter gen- 
der is wholly unknown $ all their names of inan- 
imate objects being put upon the same footing 
with those of living creatures, and distributed 
without reserve into masculine and feminine. In 
the English language, all nouns literally used, 
that are the names of living creatures, are neu- 
ter; and ours is, perhaps, the only tongue (ex- 
cept the Chinese, which is said to resemble it in 
this particular) in which the distinction of gender 
is philosophically applied. 

Case denotes the state or relation which one 
object bears to another, by some variation of the 
name of that object ; generally in the final let- 
ters, and by some languages in the initial. All 
tongues however do not agree in this mode of ex- 
pression. Declension is used by the Greek and -j 
lifttin ; but in the English, French, and Italian, 
it is not found ; or, at most, it exists in a very 
imperfect state. These languages express the re- 
lations of objects by prepositions, which are the 
names of those relations prefixed to the names of 
objeets. English nouns have no ease, except a 
sort of genitive, commonly formed by adding the 
letter s to the noun ; as, when we say << Pope's 
I).unciad/' meaning the Duaciad of Pope. 
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Whether the moderns have given beauty or 
utility to language, by the abolttion of cases, may 
perhaps be doubted. They have, however, cer- 
tainly rendered it more simple, by removing that 
intrieaey which arose from different forms of de- 
clensionjL and from the irregularities of the sev- 
eral declensions. But in obtaining this simpliei- 
ijs It must be confessed, we have filled language 
with a multitude of those little words, called pre- 
positions, which, by perpetually occurring in ev* 
ery sentence, encumber speech ; and, by render- 
ing it more prolix, enervate its force. The sound 
of modern language is also less agreeable to the 
ear, beiug deprived of that variety and sweetness 
which arose fi*om the length of words, and the 
change of terminations, occasioned by eases in 
the Greek and Latin. But perhaps the greastest 
disadvantage we sustain by the abolition of cases^ 
is the loss of that liberty of transposition, in the 
arrangement of words, which the ancient langua- 
ges- enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and 
are subject to the same modifications of number^ 
gender, and case. "We may observe, however, 
that the pronouns of the first and second person, 
J and ihoUf have no distinction of gender in any 
language; for, as they always refer to persons 
present, their sex must be known, and therefore 
needs not to be marked by their pronouns. But, 
as the third person may be absent, or unknown^ 
the distinction of gender there becomes requisite; 
and accordingly in English it bath all three gen- 
ders, hCf shCf ih 

AwBCTivEB, as strmgf iveakf handsomef ughjp 
are 1^ jplsrine^t 4tQd most simple in that class of 
• • p 
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i¥ord8, which are termed attributive. They are 
common to all languages, and must have been 
very early invented ; since objects could neither 
be distinguished nor treated of in discourse, be- 
fore names were assigned to their different qual- 
ities. 
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Of all the parts of speech. Verbs are by far 
the most complex and useful. From their im- 
portance, we may justly conclude that they were 
coeval with the origin of language ; though along 
time must have been requisite to rear them up to 
that accuracy which they now possess. 

The tenses were contrived io mark the several 
distinctions of time. We commonly think of no 
more than its three great divisions, the past, the 
present, and the future; and we might suppose^ 
that, if verbs had been so contrived as merely to 
express these, no more was necessary. But lan- 
guage proceeds with much greater subtilty. It 
divides time Into its several moments ; it regards . 
it as never standing still, but always flowing; N.' 
things past, as more or less distant ; and things > 
future, as more or less remote by different gra- 
dations. Hence the variety of tenses in almost 
every language. 

The present may indeed be always regarded 
as one indivisible point, which admits no rVarie- , 
^y ; *< I am," " sum J* But it is not so with the 
past. Even the poorest language has two or 
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three tenses to express its varieties. Ours has 
four. 1. A past action may be repi'esented as un- 
finished by the imperfect tense ; " I was walking* 
*aii^5ula&am." 2. As finished by the perfect 
tense^ « I have walked." 3. As finislied some 
time since, tfie particular time being left unde- 
termined ; " I walked, ambidavi ;'' this is what 
grammarians call an aorist or indeiinite past. 
4. As finished before something else, whicjh is 
also past. Thf^ is the plusquam-perfect; << I had 
walked, ambul(tveram, I had walked before you 
called upon me." Our language, we must per- 
ceive with pleasure, has an advantage over the 
Latin, which has only three variations of pa^ 
time. 

The varieties in future time are two; a simple 
or indefinite future ; " I shall walk, ambiilaho ;" 
and a future having reference to something else, 
which is likewise future ; ^^I shall have walked, 
ambulavero ; I shall have walked before he will 
pay me a visit." 

Beside tenses, verbs admit the distinction of 
voices, viz. the active and passive ; as, " I love, 
or I am loved." They admit also the distinction 
of modes, which are intended to express the per- 
ceptions and volitions of the mind under different 
forms. The indicative mood simply declares a 
proposition ; " I write ; I have written." The 
imperative • requires, commands, or thi*eatens ; 
^ Write thou ; let liim write." The subjunctive 
expresses a proposition under the form of a con- 
dition, or as subordinate to something to which 
Tefference is made; "I might write; I could 
write ; I should write, if the matter were so." 
This expression of the perceptions and volitions 
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of the mind in so many various forms, together 
lyith the distinction of the three persons, J, tho7i, 
and he, constitutes the conjugation of verbs, 
ivhieh. makes so great a part of the granimar qf 
all languages. 

CoHJugation is reckoned most perfect id those 
languages, ^vhich, by varying the termination, or 
the initial syllable of the verb, expresses the 
greatest number of important circumstances 
ivi<hout the help of auxiliary verbs. In the Ori- 
ental tongues verbs have few tenses j but their 
modes are so contrived, as to express a great va- 
riety of circumstances and relations. In the He- 
brew they say in one word without the aid of an 
auxiliary, not only "I taught,*' but, ^«I was taught; 
I caused to teach; I was caused to teach; I 
taught myself.'* The Greek, which is common- 
]y thought to be the most perfect of all langua- 
ges, is very regular and complete in the moods 
and tenses. The Latin, though formed on the 
same model, is not so perfect ; particularly in the 
passive voice, which forms most of the tenses by 
the aid of the auxiliary <* siimJ^ In modern Eu- 
ropean tongues, conjugation is very defective. 
The two great auxiliary verbs, to have^ and to &e, 
with those other auxiliaries, which we use in En- 
glish, do, shall, will, may and can, preiixed to a 
participle, or to another verb in the infinitive 
mood, supersede in a great measure the different 
terminations of moods and tenses which formed 
the ancient conjugations. 

The other parts of speech, as they admit no 
variation, will require only a short discussion. 

Adverbs are for the most part an abridged mode 
of speech, expressing by one word what mighty 
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by a circuniloculation, be resolved into two oi* 
more words belonging to other parts of speech. 
<< Here/' for instanee^ is the same with << in this 
place.'' Henee adverbs seem to be less necessarily 
and af later introduction into speech, than sev« 
eral other classes of words; and accordingly most 
of them are derived from other words^ formerly 
established in the language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express 
the relations which things bear one to another^ 
their mutual influence, dependence, and coher- 
ence ; and so to join words together, as to form 
intelligible propositions. Conjunctions are com- 
monly employed ibr connecting sentences, or 
members of sentences ; as, andf hecatise, and the 
like. PrepositV>ns are used for connecting words ^ 
as> flff fronif to, &c. The beauty aod strength 
of every language depend in a great measure on a 
proper use of conjunctions, prepositions,- and 
those relative pronouns which serve the same 
purpose of connecting different parts of discourse. 
Having thus briefly considered the Structure 
of Language in general, we shall now enter more 
p^i*tic(ilarly into an examination of our own Lan- 
guage! 

The English, which was spoken after the Nor-^ 
man Conquest, and continues to be spoken now, 
is a mixture of the ancient Saxon and the Nor- 
man French, together with such new and foreign' 
words, as commerce and learning have> in a suc- 
cession of ages, gradually introduced. From the 
influx of so many streams, from a junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally follows, that 
the English, like every compounded language, 
aust be some whsit irregular. We cannot expe^ 
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from it that complete analogy in structure^ which 
|nay be found in those simpler languages^ whieh 
were formed within themselves, and built on ope 
foundation. Hence our syntax is short, since 
there are few marks in the words themselves 
which show their relation to each other, or point 
out either their concordance or their gov element 
in a sentence. But if these be disadvantages in 9 
compound language, they are balanced by the ad- 
vantages which attend it^ particularly by the 
number and variety of words by which such a 
language is commonly enriched. Few languages 
are more copious than the English. In all graven 
subjects especially, historical, critical, political^ 
and moral, no complaint can justly be made of the 
barrenness of our tongue. We are rich too iq the 
language of poetry ; our poetical style difiers 
widely from prose, not with respect to numbers 
only, but in the very words them^lves ; wliicb 
proves what a compass and variety of words we 
can select and employ, suited to different occa- 
sions. Herein we are infinitely superior to the 
French, whose poetical language, Jf it were nak 
#stiflgo]shed by rhyme, would not be known to^ 
differ from their ordinary prose. Their lan» 
gnage, however, surpasses ours, ii^ expressing 
whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It isj^ 
perhaps, the happiest langi:^age for conversation^ 
in the known world ; but for the higher subjects 
of composition, the £nglisb is justly considered 
as far superior to it. 

The flexibility of language, oritspower of be- 
aming either grave and strong, or easy and fiow-«^ 
ipg, or tender and gentle> or pompous and msL^^ 
i^meent, as occasions jrequini; is a %ustUt^q|greair 
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importanee in speaking and writing. This de- 
pends on the eopiousness of a language ; the differ- 
ent arrangements of whieb its words are suscep- 
tible; and the variety and beauty of the sounds of 
its words. The Greek possessed these requL^iies in 
a higher degree than any other language, li su- 
peradded the graceful variety of its diflerent (iia- 
leets ; and thereby readily assumed every kind of 
eharaeter^ an author could wish, from the iwo^t 
simple and familiar* to the most majestic. The 
LatiUir though very beautiful^ is inferior in this 
respect to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
character of stateliness and gravity; and is sup- 
ported by a certain senatorial dignity^ of which 
it is difficult for a writer to divest it. Among 
modern tongues^ the Italian possesses much move 
flexibility than the French ; and seems to be oa 
the whole the most perfect of all the modern dia- 
Jlects which have arisen out of the ruins of the 
ancient* Our language^ though unequal to the 
Italian in flexibility, is not destitute of a consid- 
erable degree of this quality. Whoever consid- 
ers the diversity of style in some of our best wri- 
ters^ will discover in our tongue ,such a circle of 
expression, such a powejr of accommodation to the 
various, tastes of men, as redounds much to itd 
]^onour. 

Oar language has been thought to be very de- 
fleient in harmony of sound ;- yet the melody of 
Us versificatioi^ its power of supporting poetical 
numbers, without the assistance of rhyme, is a^ 
^iflfoient proof, that it is far from being^unhar-^ 
nionious. Even the hissing sound, of which it has 
been accused, obtains less frequently, than ha». 
been suspected. For in many words^ and bt the- 
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final sj'llables especially^ the letter s 1ia» the 
sound of !Xi9 which is one of the sounds on wbicli 
the ear rests with pleasure ; as in has, these, loves, 
hears, &c« 

It must however be admitted, that smoothness 
is not the distinguishing property of the English 
tongue. Strength and expressiveness, rather 
than grace and melody, constitute its character. 
It possesses also the property of being the most 
simple of all the European dialects in its form 
and construction* It is free from the intricacj 
of cases, declensions, moods, and tenses. Its 
words are subject to fewer variations fram theijr 
original form, than those of any other language.. 
Its nouns have no distinction of gender, except 
what is made by nature ; and but one variation in: 
ease. Its adjectives admit no change, except 
what expresses the degree of comparison. Its 
verbs, instead of the varieties of ancient conju- 
gation, admit only four or five changes in termi- 
nation. A few propositions and auxiliary verbs 
effect all the purposes of signifieancy ; while the 
principal words for the most part preserve their 
form unaltered. Hence our language acquires 
a simplicity and facility, which are the cause of 
its being frequently written and spoken with inac- 
curacy. We imagine that a competent skill i^ 
it may be acquired without any study ; and that 
in a syntax so narrow and limited as ours, there 
is nothing which requires attention. But the fun^ 
damental rules of syntax are common to the En- 
glish and to the ancient tongues ; and regard ta- 
them is absolutely re^juisite fojp writing or speak- 
ing with propriety. 
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Whatever be the advantages op defeets of our 
language^ it certainly deserves, in the highest de- 
gree our study and attention. The Greeks and 
Romans in the meridian of their glory, bestowed 
the highest cultivation on their respective lan- 
guages. The French and Italians have employ- 
ed much study upon theirs ; and their example is 
irorthy of imitation. For, whatever knowledge 
may be gained by the study of other languages^ 
it ean never be eommunicated with advantage, 
unless by those who can write and speak then* 
own language vrith propriety. Let the matter of an 
author be ever so good and useful, his composi- 
tions will always suffer in the public esteem, if 
his expression be deficient in purity or proprie- 
ty. At the same time, the attainment of a cor- 
rect and elegant style is an object which demand* 
.application and labour. If. any one suppose he 
can oateh it merely by the ear, or acquire it by 
a perusal of some of our good authors, he will 
be much disappointed. The many grammatical 
errors, the many impure expressions, which are 
found in authors who are far fi*om being con- 
temptible, demonstrate that a careful study of our 
language is previously requisite for writing it 
with propriety, purity, and elegance. 
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STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

Style is the peculiar manner in which a man 
expresses his thoughts by words. It is a picture 
of the ideas in his mind, and of the order in 
which they there exist. 
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The qualities of a good style may be ranged 
under two beads, perspicuity and ornament. It 
will readily be admitted, that perspicuity is the 
fundamental quality of a good style. Without 
this, the brightest ornaments only gli m mer through 
the dark, and perplex, instead of pleasing the 
reader. If we be lorced to follow a writer with 
much care ; to pause, and to read over his sen- 
tences a second time,'in order to understand them 
fully, he will not please us long. — ^Men are too' 
indolent to relish so much labour. Though they 
may pretend to admire an author's depths after 
they. haTC discovered his meaning, they will sel- 
dom be inclined to look a second time into his 
hook. 

Perspicuity requires attention first to single 
words and phrases, and then to the construction 
of sentences. When considered with respect to 
words and phrases, it requires these three qualj[- 
ties, purity f praprietyi and precision. 

Purity and propriety of language are often 
used indiscriminately for each others and indeed 
they are very nearly allied. A distinction, how- 
ever, obtains between them. Purity is the use of 
such words and constructions as belong to the 
idiom of a particular language, in opposition to 
words and phrases which are imported from eth- 
er languages, or which are obsolete, or newJy 
coined, or employed without proper auth<wity. 
Propriety is the choice of such words as the best 
and most established usage has appropriated te 
those ideas which we intend to express by them. 
It implies a correct and happy application of them, 
in opposition to vulgar or low expressions, and to 
words and phrases less significant of the ideas we 
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intend to eonyey. Style may be piire^ that is, it 
may be strietly English, without Scotticisms or 
Gallieisms, or ungrammatical expressions of 
any kind, and yet be deficient in propriety. The 
words maybe illy selected; not adapted to the 
subjeet, . nor fully expressive of the author's 
meaning* He took them indeed from the general 
ma»s of Bnglish words ; but his choice was made 
withont skill. But style eannot be proper with- 
out being pure ; it is the union of purity and 
propriety, which renders it graceful and per- 
spicuous. 

The exact meaning of precision may be learnt 
from the etymology of the word. It is derived 
from ^^jwceciderc," to cut off; and signifies re- 
trenching all superfluities, and pruning the ex- 
pression in such manner, as to exhibit neither 
more nor less than the ideas intended to be con- 
veyed. 

Words, employed to express ideas, may be faul- 
ty in three respects* These may either not ex- 
press the ideas which the author means, but 
some others which are only related ; or they may 
express those ideas, but not completely ; or they 
may express them together with something more 
than he intends. Precision is opposed to these 
three faults; but particularly to the last, into 
which feeble writers are very apt to fall. They 
employ a multitude of words to make themselves 
understood, as they think, more distinctly; but 
they only confound the reader. The image, ad 
they place it before you, is always seen double. 
When aB author tells us of his hero's courage in 
the day of battle ; the expression is precise, and 
we understand it fully • But if from a desire of 
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multiplying words, he praise his courage andjTor- 
litude ; at the moment he joins these words to- 
gether, our idea begins to waver. He intends to 
express one quality more strongly ; but he is ia 
fact expressing two. Cmirage resists danger^ 
fortituAt supports pain. The occasion of exerting 
these qualities are different; and, being led to 
think of both together, when only one of them^^ 
should engage attention, our view is rendered un- 
steady, and our conception of the object indis- 
tinct* 

The great source of a loose style, the opposite-' 
of precision, is the injudicious use of words call- 
ed synonymous. Scarcely in any language are 
there two words that convey precisely the same 
idea ; and a person, perfectly acquainted with the 
propriety of the language, will always be able to ^ 
observe something by which they are^distinguish*- 
ed. In our language many instances may be gir-* 
en of difference in meaning among words, reput- 
ed synonymous ; and as the subject ist important^^ 
we shall point out a few of them. 

Surprised^ astonishedf ama%edfCanfoundtA. We 
are surprised at what is new or unexpected ; we 
are astonished at what is vast or great; we are 
amazed at what is incomprehensible ; we are eon— 
fbunded by what is shocking or terrible. 

PWde, vanity. Pride makes us esteem our- 
selves; vanity makes us desire the esteem of 
others. 

HfiughtinesSf disdain. Haughtiness is founded- 
on a high opinion of ourselves; disdain on a low 
opinion of others. 

Tb weartff to fatigue. Continuance of thfe 
same thing^ weanes- m; lalkmr'fotigiies'USr 
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man is wearied by standing ; he is fatigued by 
walking. 

To aAhoPf to AeUsL To abhor imports simply 
strong dislike ; to detest imports likewise strong 
disapprobation* We abhor being in debt; we 
detest treaehery* 

' Tb ittcenU to discover. We invent things whieh 
are new $ we discover what is hidden. Galileeo 
mvented the teleseope; Harvey discovered the 
eireolation of the blood. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire, when it 
wants none of its parts ; complete^ when it wants 
none of the appendages whieh belong to it. A 
man may occupy an entire house; though' he 
have not one complete apartment. 

Enough f sujffiiient. Enough relates to the 
quantity which we wish to have of a thing. Suf- 
ficient relates to the use that is to be made of it. 
Hence enough commonly signifies a greater 
quantity than sufficient does. The covetousonau 
never has enough ; though he has what is suffi« 
eient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of 
words in our language, which by careless writers 
are apt to be mistaken for synonymous. The 
more the distinction in the meaning of such 
words is regarded, the more accurately and for- 
cibly shall we speak and write. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A PROPER construction of sentences is of such im- 
portance in every species of composition^ that we 
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eannot be too strict or minute io our attention to 
it. For* whatever be the subject, if the sentences 
be constructed in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble 
manner, the work cannot be read with pleasure, 
or even with profit. But by attention to the rules 
which relate to this part of style, we aequire the 
habit of expressing ourselves with perspicuity and 
elegance ; and, if a disorder happen to arise in 
some of our sentences, we immediately see where 
it lies, and are able to rectify it. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sen- 
tence are the four following. 1. Clearness* 2^ 
Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to clearness, and arises 
from two causes ; either from a wrong choice of 
words, or a wrong collocation of them. Of the 
choice of words, as far as regards perspicuity, we 
have already spoken. Of the collocation of them . 
we are now to treat. From the nature of our 
language, a capital rule in the arrangement of 
our sentences is, that words or members most 
nearly related, should be placed as near to eaeh 
other as possible, that their mutual relation may 
clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglect- 
ed even by good writers. A few instances will 
shew both its importance and application. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used to 
qualify the signification of something which either 
precedes or followi^ them, a good deal of nicety is 
to be observed. *< By greatness,'* says Addison^ 
<< I do not only mean the bulk of any single ob- 
ject, but the largeness of a whole view.'* Here 
the place of the adverb only makes it limit the 
verb mean. " 1 do not only mean." The ques- 
tioQ may then be asked^ What does he more than 
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mean ? Had it been placed after bulk, dtill it 
would have been wrong, for it might then be ask- 
ed. What is meant beside the bulk ? Is it the 
colour^ or any other property ? Its proper place 
is after the word object: " By greatness I do not 
mean the bulk of any single object only,'* for 
then, M^hen it is asked. What does he mean more 
than the bulk of a single object ? the answer comes 
jtfut precisely, as the author intends, « the large- 
ness of a whole view/* " Theism," says Lord 
Shaftsbury, <^ can only be opposed to polytheism 
or atheism." It may be asked, then, Is theism 
capable of nothing else, except being opposed to 
polytheism or atheism ? This is what the woi^ds 
literally mean through tlie improper collocation 
of only. He ought to have said, << Theism can 
be opposed only to polytheism or atheism." In- 
accuracies of this kind occasion little ambiguity 
in common discourse, because the tone and em- 
phasis, used by the speaker, generally make the 
meaning perspicuous. But in writing, where a 
person speaks to the eye, he ought to be more ac- 
curate ; and so to connect adverbs with the words 
they qualify, that his meaning cannot be mistaken 
on the first inspection. 

When a circumstance is interposed intlie mid- 
dle of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention 
to place it in such manner as to divest it of all 
ambiguity. For instance, «* Arc these designs," 
says Lord Bolingbroke, " which any man, who is 
born a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" 
Here we are in doubt whether the phrasesjt ** in 
any circumstaneeaf in any situation f^^ be connect- 
ed with ^< a man born in Britain ^" or with that 
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man's *« avowing his designs/' If the latter, as 
seems most likelv, was intended to be tlie mean- 
ing, t!ie arrang<Mnent ought to be this, <* Arc these 
desij^rns, whieli any man who is born a Briton, 
ought to be ashiimed or afraid, in any circum- 
stances, in any situation, to avow ?'* 

Sdll more attention is requisite to a proper 
disposition of the relative pronouns rofto, xvhich, 
whaty whose ; and of all those particles >vhich ex- 
press the connexion of the parts of speech. As 
all reasoning depends upon this connexion, we 
cannot be too accurate with regard to it. A small 
•error may obscure the meaning of a wliole sen- 
tence ; and even where the meaning is apparent, 
yet if these relatives be misplaced, we always find 
something awkward and disjointed in the struc- 
ture of the period. The following passage in 
Bishop Sherlock's Sermons will exemplify these 
observations : " It is folly to pretend to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, by heaping up 
treasures which nothing can protect us against, 
but the good providence of our heavenly Father.'' 
Which gpammatically refers to the immediately 
preceding noun, which here is "treasures;" and 
this would convert the whole period into nonsense. 
The sentence should have been thus constructed : 
<* It is folly to pretend by heaping up treasures to 
arm ourselves against the accidents of life, against 
which nothing can protect us, but the good prov- 
idence of our heavenly Father." 

We now proceed to the second quality of a well- 
arranged sentence, which we termed its Unity. 
This is a capital property. The very nature of a 
sentence implies one proposition to be expressed. 
It may consist of parts ; but these parts must he 
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SO closely bound together, as to make an impres- 
sion of one object only upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, 
that during the course of the sentence the subject 
should be changed as little as possible* There is 
generally in every sentence some person or thing 
which is the governing word. This should be 
continued so, if possible, from the beginning to 
the end of it. Should a man express himself in 
this manner : ** After we came to anchor, they 
put me on shore, where I was saluted by all my 
friends, who received me with the greatest kind- 
ness.'* Though the objects in this sentence are 
sufficiently connected, yet, by shifting so often the 
subject and person, toe, they^ If and ic/io, they ap- 
pear in so disunited, a view, that the sense and 
connexion are nearly lost. The sentence is re- 
stored to its proper unity by constructing it thus: 
*< Having, come to anchor, I was put on shore, 
where I was saluted by all my friends, who re- 
ceiv^ed me with the greatest kindness." 

The second rule is, never crowd into one sen^ 
tence ideas, which have so little connexion, that 
they might well be divided into two or more sen- 
tences. Violation of this rule never fails to dis- 
please a reader. Its effect indeed is so disgusting, 
that of the two it is the safest extreme, to err 
rather by too many short sentences, than by one, 
that is overloaded and confused. The following 
sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, will jus- 
tify this opinion: ^< Their march," says the au- 
thor, speaking of the Greeks, " was through an 
uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants 
flared hardly, having no other riehes than a breed 
of lean sheep^ whose flesh was rank and unsavoury 

G 2 
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by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.'^ 
Here the subject is repeatedly changed. The 
inarch of the Greeks, the description of the in- 
habitants through whose country they passed^ the 
account of their sheep, and the reason of their 
sheep being disagreeable food^ make a jumble of 
objects, slightly related to each other^ which the 
reader cannot, without considerable difficulty, 
comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preserving the unity of a 
sentence is, keep clear of parentheses in the mid- 
dle of it. These may on some occasions have a 
spirited appearance, as prompted by a certain vi- 
Tacity of thought, which can glance happily aside, 
as it is going along. But in general their effect 
is extremely bad ; being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer has DOt 
art enough to introduce in its proper place. It is 
needless to produce any instances, as they occur 
so frequently among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is^ 
bring it to a full and perfect close. It needs not 
to be observed, that an unfinished sentence is no 
sentence with respect to grammar. But senten- 
ces often occur, which are more than finished. 
When we have arrived at what we expected to be 
the conclusion ; when we are come to the word, 
on which the mind is naturally led to rest ; unex- 
pectedly some circumstance is added, which ought 
to have been omitted, or disposed of elsewhere. 
Thus, for instance, in the following sentence from 
Sir William Temple, the adjection to the sentence 
is entirely foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet's 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Plurality 
Qf Worlds : « The first," says he, « could not end 
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bis learned treatise without a panegyric of mod- 
ern learning in comparison of the ancient ; and 
the other falls so grossly into the censure of the 
old poetryy and preference of the new, that I 
could not read either of the strains without some 
indignation ; which no quality among men is so 
apt to raise in me as self-sufficiency/' The word 
<< indignation'^ concludes the sentence ; for the 
last member is added after the proper close. 
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STRUCTURE GP SENTENCES. 

^Yb now proceed to the third quality of a cor- 
rect sentence, which we termed Strength. By 
this is meant such a disposition of the. several 
words and members as will exhibit the sense tQ 
the best advantage ; as will render the impres- 
sion 9 which the period is intended to make^ most 
full and complete ; and give every word and ever 
i?y member its due weight and force. To the 
production of this effect, perspicuity and unity 
are absolutely necessary ; but more is requisite. 
For a sentence may be clear ; it may also be 
compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet> 
by some unfavorable circumstance in the struc- 
ture it may fail in that strength or liveliness of 
impression, which a more happy collocation would ; 
produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a 
sentence is, take from it all redundant words* 
"Whatever can be easily supplied in the mind, is 
better omitted Jn the expression;^ thus^ (^ CoateiA 
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with deserving a triumph^ he refused the bon-^ 
our of it/' is better tlian " being content with de- 
serving a triumph^ he refused the honour of it*'' It 
is one of the most useful exercises^ on reviewing 
what we have written^ to contract that circuit* 
ous mode of expression^ and to cut off those use* 
less excrescences which are usually found in a 
first draught. But we must be cautious of prun- 
ing so closely^ as to give a hardness an^ dryness 
to the style* Some leaves must be left to shelter 
and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous 
words, so also of superfluous members* Opposed 
to this is the fault we frequently meet, the last 
member of a period being only a repetition of 
the former in a different dress. For example, 
speaking of beauty, « Thi:^ very first discovery of 
it," says Addison, ^< striken the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through aU its faculties." 
In this instance scarcely any thing is added by the 
second member of the sentence to wbat was ex- 
pressed in.thefirst.^— Though the flowing style of ' 
Addison may palliate such negligence, yel it is 
generally true, that language divested of this pro- 
lixity, is more strong amlbeautifuL\ 

The second rule for protmoting the strength of 
ft sentence is, pay particular attention to the use 
of copulatives, relatives, and particles, employed • 
for transition and connexion. Some observations 
on this subject which appear useful, shall be men- 
tioned.. 

What is termed spliting of particles, or separat- 
ing a preposition from the noun which it governSf 
iiS ever to be ikvoided. For example, " Though 

mtuc borrows no assistani^e from^ yet it so»y, of- 
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ten be accompanied by, the advantages of for- 
tune/' In such instances we sufibr pain from the 
violent separation of two things, whjch by nature 
are closely united* 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by 
an unnecessary multiplication of relative and de- 
monstrative particles. If a writer say, « There 
is nothing which disgusts me sooner than the 
empty pomp of language ;" he expresses him- 
self less forcibly, than if he had said, « Nothing 
disgusts me sooner than the empty pomp of lan- 
guage." The former mode of expression in the 
introduction of a subject, or in laying down a pro- 
position to which particular attention is demand- 
ed, is very proper ; but in ordinary discourse the 
latter is far preferable. 

With regard to the relative we shall only ob- 
serve, that in conversation and epistolary writing 
it may be omitted ; but in compositicmis of a se- 
rious or dignified kind it should constantly be 
inserted. 

On the copulative particle and, which occurs 
so often, several observations are to be made. 
It is evident, that an unnecessary repetition of it 
enfeebles style. By omitting it we often make a 
closer connexion, a quicker succession of ob- 
jects', than when it is inserted between them. 
*< Venif vidi, TieU^^ expresses with more spirit the 
rapidity of conquest, than if connecting particles 
had been used. When, however, we wish to pre- 
vent a quick transition from one object to anoth- 
er; and when enumerating objects which we 
wish to appear as distinct from each other as pos- 
sible ; copulatives may be mnltiplied with pecu- 
liar advantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says with 
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propriety^ *^ such a man might fall a yietim to 
power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would 
fall with him/' 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a- 
sentence is, dispose of the principal word or words 
in that part of the sentence, where they will 
make the most striking impression. Perspicuity 
ought first to be studied ; and the nature of our 
language allows no great Mberty of collocation. 
In general the important words are placed at the 
beginning of a sentence. Thus Mr. Addison : 
<< The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not so gross as those of sense ^ 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." 
This order seems to be the most plain and natu- 
ral. Sometimes, however, when we propose giv- 
ing weight to a sentence, it is useful to suspend 
the meaning a little, and then to bring it out fully 
at the close. <* Thus,'* says Pope, << on whatever 
side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us, is his w^onderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of 
sentences is, make the members of them go 
on rising in their importance one above another. 
This kind of arrangement is called a climax, and 
is ever regarded as a beauty in composition. 
Why it pleases is sufficiently evident- In all 
things we love to advance to what is more and 
more beautiful rather than to follow a retrograde 
order. Having viewed some considerable object, 
we cannot without pain descend to an inferior 
circumstance. «« Cavendum «^f," says Quintil- 
ian, << ne decreseat oratiOf et fortior suhjungatur- 
aiiquid infLrrmusJ^ A weaker assertion should 
never follow a stronger one ; and, when a sen- 
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tenee consists of two members^ the longest should 
in general be the concluding one. Periods^ thus 
divided^ are pronounced more easily ; and^ the 
shortest member being placed firsts we carry it 
more readily in our memory, as we proceed to 
the second, and see the connexion of the two 
more clearly. Thus to say, *«When our pas* 
sions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we have forsaken them,'' 
is both more graceful and more perspicuous, 
than to begin with the longest part of the pro- 
position : " We flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken our passions, when they 
have forsaken us." 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
strength is, avoid concluding them with an ad« 
verb, a preposition, or any insignificant word; 
By such conclusions style is always weakened 
and degraded. Sometimes indeed, where the 
stress and significancy i*est chiefly upon words 
of this kind, they ought to have the principal 
place allotted them. No fault, for example, can 
be found with this sentence of Bolingbroke : '< In 
their prosperity my friends shall never hear of 
me ; in their adversity always ;** where never 
and alwaySf being emphatical words are so plac- 
ed as to make a strong impression. But when 
these inferior parts of speech are introduced, as 
circumstances or as qualifications of more im- 
portant words, they should always be disposed of 
in the least conspicuous parts of the period. 

We should always avoid concluding a sentence 
or member with any of those particles which dis* 
tinguish the cases of nouns ; as, of 9 tOffr&mf witlh 
hg. Thus it is much better to say/ <^ Avarice is a 
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crime^ of which wise men are often guilty," than 
to say, " Avarice is a crime which wise men are 
often guilty of/^ This is a phraseology which all 
correct writers shun. 

A complex yerb, compounded of a simple verb 
and a subsequent preposition, is also an ungrace- 
ful conclusion of a period ; as bring aiboutf clear 
^9 gwe over, and many others of the same kind ; 
instead of which, if a simple verb be employed, it 
will terminate the sentence with more strength* 
Even the pronoun if, especially when joined with 
some of the prepositions, as with it, in it, taH^ 
cannot without violation of grace be the conclu* 
sion of a sentence. Any phrase, which expresses 
a circumstance only, cannot conclude a sentence 
without great inelegance. Circumstances indeed 
are like unshapely stones in a building, which try 
the skill of an artist where to place them with the 
least offence. "We should not crowd too many of 
them together ; but rather intersperse them in 
different parts of the sentence, joined with the 
principal words on which they depend. Thus, ftp 
instance, when Dean Swift says, « What I had 
the honor of mentioning to your Lordship some 
time ago in conversation, was not a new thought ;'* 
these two circumstances, some time ago and in con^^ 
versation, which are joined, would have been bet- 
ter separated tlius : « What I had the honor some 
time ago of mentioning to your Lordship in con- 
versation.*' 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength 
of a sentence is this, in the members of it, where 
two things are compared or contrasted ; where 
either resemblance or opposition is to be express- 
ed^ some resemblance in the language and con- 
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straction ought to be observed. The folloiiring 
passage from Pope's preface to his Horner^ beau- 
tifully ex,einplifies this rule. « Homer was the 
greater genius ^ Virgil the better artist ; in the 
one we admire the man ; in the other the work. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetu- 
osity ; Yirgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Yir- 
gil bestows with a careful magnificence. Horner^ 
Uke the Nile^ pours out his riches with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil^ like a river in its banks^ with a 
constant stream. When we look upon their roa- 
ehinesy Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his 
terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering lightnings, 
and Aring the heavens. Yirgil like the same 
power in his benevolence, counselling with the 
gods, laying plans for empires, and ordering his 
whole creation.'' Periods, thus constructed, 
when introduced with propriety, and not too fre- 
quently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But, 
if such a construction be aimed at in every sen- 
tence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, 
which tires the ear, and plainly discovers affec- 
tation. 



STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Having considered Sentences with regard to 
their meaning, under the heads of Perspicuity, 
Unity, and Strength, we shall now consider them 
with respect to their Sound. 

H 
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In the Harmony of periods, two things are to 
be considered. Fir$t, agreeable sound op modu- 
lation in general without any particular expres- 
sion. Next, th,e sound so ordered as to become 
expressive of the sense. The first is the more 
common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends up- 
on the choice and arrangement of words.—- >Those 
words are most pleasing to the e^r^ which are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds^ in which 
there is a proper intermixture of vowels and con- 
sonants without too many harsh consonants^ or 
too many open vowels in succession. !Long words 
are generally more pleasing to the ear than mon- 
osyllables ; and those are the most musical^ which 
are not whoUy composed of long and short sylla- 
bles* but of an intermixture of them ; such as 
delightf amusCf Telocity^ celerity^ beautiful^ impet- 
uosity. If the words, however, which compose 
9 sentence, be e\er so well chosen and harmoni- 
ous ; yet, if they be unskilfully arranged, its mu- 
sic is entirely lost. As an instance, of a musical 
sentence, >^e may t^ke the following from Mil- 
ton : <*We shall conduct you to a hill side, labo- 
rious indeed at the first ascent } but else, so 
smooth, so green, ^ full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming." Every thing 
in this sentence conspires to render it harmoni- 
ous. The words are well chosen; laborious, 
smoothf greerif goodly, melodious, charming ; and 
so happily arranged, that no alteration c^n be 
Hiade without injuring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of a 
sentene^ principally depends ; these are, the proi- 
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per distribution of the several members of it, and 
the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members 
should be carefully i^egarded. Whatever is easy 
to the organs of speeeli, is always grateful to the 
ear. While a period advances, the termination 
of each member forms a pause in (he pronuncia- 
tion ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each 
other. This will be best illustrated by examples. 
<* This discrdurse concerning the easiness of God's 
commands does all along suppose and acknojvledge 
the difficulties of the first entrance upon aWli* 
eious course ; except only* in those persons who 
have had the happiness to be trained up to reli- 
gion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pions 
and virtuous education.*' This sentence is far from 
being harmonious, owing chiefly to this, that there 
IS but one pause in i(, by which it. is divided into 
two members ; each of which is so long as tore- 
quire a considerable stretch of breath in pra- 
nouncing it. On tlie contrary, let us observe the 
grace of the following passage from Sir William 
Temple, in which he speaks sarcastically of man. 
«« But, God be thanked, liis pride is greater than 
his ignorance ; and what he wants in knowledge, 
he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
tto more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his 
line, he is at the bottom of the ocean; when he 
has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or 
even can shoot better, or beyond it. His own 
reason he holdsi to be the certain measure of truth; 
and his own knowledge of what is possible in na- 
ture.*' Here every thing is at once easy to the 
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breatiiy and grateful to the ear. We must how- 
ever observe^ that if composition abound with 
sentences whieh have too many rests, and these 
placed at intervals apparently measured and reg- 
ular, it is apt to savour of a&ctatioti. 

The next thing which demands attention^ is 
the close or cadence of the period. The oiily 
important rule which can here be given^ is this^ 
when we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound 
should increase to the last :. the longest members 
of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous 
words should be 'reserved for the conclusion.—^ 
A^^^n instance of this, the following sentence of 
Addison may be given. << It fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas ; converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance : and continues 
the longest in action without being tired or satiat- 
ed with its proper enjoyments.'* Here every 
reader must be sensible of beauty in the just dis- 
tribution of the pauses, and in the manner of 
rounding the period, and of bringing it to a full 
and harmonious close. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the 
Gonelusion of a sentence are as injurious to mel^ 
ody, as they are inconsistent with^trength of ex- 
pression. A musical close in' our language seems 
in general to require either the last syllable, or 
the last but one to be a long syllable. — Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables, as con- 
trariff particidar, retruspecU seldom terminate 
a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run 
of long syllables have rendered them pleasing to 
the ear. 

V Sentences, however, which are so constructed 
as to make the sound always swell toward the 
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end, and rest either on the last or penult syllabley 
give a discourse the tone of deelamation. If me* 
lody be not varied^ the ear is soon clojed vrith it. 
Sentences constructed in the same mianner, with 
the pauses at equal intervals^ should never suc- 
ceed each other. Short sentences must be blend* 
ed with long and swellipg ones, to render dis- 
course sprightly as well as magnificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher species of 
harmony ; the sound adapted to the sense. Of 
this we may remark t^o degrees. First, the cur- 
rent of sound suited to the tenor of a discourse. 
Next^ a peculiar resemblance efiected between 
some object and the sounds that are employed in 
describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate cor- 
Fespondence with our ideas ; partly natural, part- 
ly produced by artificial associations. Hence any 
one modulation of sound continued, stamps on 
style a certain character and expression.*-— Sen- 
tences, constructed with Ciceronian fulness, ex* 
cite an idea of what is important, magnificent, 
and sedate. But they suit no violent passion, no 
eager reasoning, no familiar address. - These re- 
quire measures brisker, easier, and often moio 
abrupt* It were as absurd to write a panegyric 
and an invective in a style of the same cadence^ 
as to set the words of a tender love, song to the 
tune of a warlike march. 

Beside the general correspondence of the cur- 
rent of sound with the current of thought, a^ 
more particular expression of certain objects by 
resembling sounds may be attempted. In poet^- 

7|: this resemblaace is chiefly to be sought. It 
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•Namqae ipsa deooram 



Csesariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventae 
Purpureum, et Isetos oculis afflarat honores. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and 
more animated numbers. 



-Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



littus in Uesperium. 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally 
connected with slow measures and long words. 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heayenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested by 
a moderate acquaintance with good .poets^ either 
ancient or modern. 



ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE* 

J^iGUBEs may be described to be that lan- 
guage which is prompted either by the imagina- 
tion or passions. They are commonly divided by 
rhetoricians into two great classes^ figures of 
words^ and figures of thought. The former are 
counmonly called tropes, and consist in a word's 
being used to signify something different from 
its original meaning. HencCt if the word be 
clumped, the figure is destroyed. Thus, for ja^ 
stance, << Light ariseth to the upright in dark- 
ness." Here the trope consists in " light and 

darkness" uot being taken literally^ but substU 
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futed for comfort and adversity ; to ^vliich con- 
ditions of life they are supposed to bear some re- 
semblance. The , other class, termed figures of 
thought, supposes the figure to consist in the sen- 
timent only, while the words are used in their 
literal sense $ as in exclamations, interrogations, 
apostrophes and comparisons ; where though the 
words be varied, or translated from one language 
into another, the same figure is still preserved. 
This distinction however is of small importance ; 
as practice cannot be assisted by it ; nor is it al- 
ways very perspicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barren- 
ness of language ; but principally from the influ- 
ence which the imagination has over all lan- 
guage. The imagination never contemplates 
any one idea or object as single and alone, but 
as accompanied by others which may be consid- 
ered as its accessories. These accessories often 
operate more forcibly upon the mind, than the 
principal idea itself. They are perhaps in their 
nature ^more agreeable, or more familiar to our 
eonceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety 
of important circumstances. Hence the name of 
the accessory or correspondent idea is substitut- 
ed; although the principal has a proper and well 
known name of its own. Thus, for example, 
when we design to point out the period in which a 
state enjoyed most reputation or glory, we might 
easily employ the proper words for expressing 
this ; but as this in our imagination is readily con- 
nected with the flourishing period of a plant or 
tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, and say, 
** The Roman Empirfe flourished most under Au- 
gustus.'* The leader of a fection is a plain ex- 
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pression ; hvtU because tlie head is the principal 
part of the human body» and is supposed to di- 
rect all the animal operations ^ resthig on this re- 
seniblancoy we say, ^^ Catiline was the Lead of 
his party." 

We shall now examine, why tro]>e8 dnd figures 
contribute to the beauty and grace of style. By 
them language is enriched and made more copi- 
ous. Hence words and phrases are multiplied 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing 
even the smallest difierences ; the nicest shades 
and colours of thought ; which by proper \rords 
alone cannot possibly be expressed. They also 
give dignity to style,' which is degraded by the fa- 
miliarity of common words. Figures have the 
same effect on language, that a rich and splendid 
apparel has on a person of rank and dignity. 
.In prose compositions assistance of this kind is 
often requisite ; to poetry it is essential. To 
say, " The sun rises," is common and trite ; but 
it becomes a magnificent image, as expressed by 
Thomson : 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east— — 

Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two 
objects presented at the same time to our view, 
without confusion ; the pHncipal idea, together 
with its accessory, which gives it the figurative 
appearance. When, for example, instead of 
<^ youth,"* we say, " the morning of life ;" the 
fancy is instantly entertained with all the corres- 
ponding circumstances between these two objects. 
At the. same instant we behold a certain period of 
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human life^ and a certain time of the day so con- 
Bceted, that the imagination plays between them 
-with delight, and views at once two similar objects 
without embarrassment. 

Figures are also attended with the additional 
adyantage of giving us a more clear and striking 
Tiew of the principal object, than if it were ex- 
pressed in simple terms, and freed from its acces- 
sory idea. They exhibit the object on which they 
are employed in a picturesque form ; they render 
an abstract conception in some degree an object of 
sense ; they surround it with circumstances, which 
enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to 
contemplate it fully. By a well adapted figure, 
even conviction is assisted, and a truth is impressed 
upon the mind with additional liveliness and force. 
Thus in the following passage of Dr. Young: 
•« When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always 
stir a sediment that renders it impure and nox* 
ious." When an image presents such a re- 
semblance between a moral and sensible idea^ 
it serves like an argument from analogy, to en- 
force what the author advances^ and to induce 
belief. 

All tropes being founded on the relation which 
one object bears to another, the name of the 
one may be substituted for that of the other ; 
. and by this the vivacity of the idea is generally 
increased. The relation between a cause and its 
effect is one of the first and most obvious. Hence 
the cause is sometimes figuratively put for 
the effect. Thus Mr. Addison^ writing of Italy^ 
says. 

Blossoms, and fruits, andiTowers together rise^ 
And the whole year in gay oonfasion Ues. - 
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Here the << whole year" is plainly meant to sig- 
nify the productions of the year. The effiscti» 
also often put for the cause ; as '< grey hairs'* 
for <^ old age/' which produces grey hairs ; and 
"shade" for the ^^trees/^ which eause-the shade* 
The relation between the container and the thing 
contained is so intimate and apparent5 as natural* 
ly to give rise to tropes. 



l Ue impiger faatiait 
Spumantem pateram^ et pleno se proluit 



aaro. 



"Where it is obyiousy that the cup and gold are 
put for the liquor contained in the golden cup. 
The name of a country is often used to signify 
its inhabitants. To pray for the assistance of 
Heaven is the same with praying for the assist- 
ance of God, who is in heaven. The relation be- 
tween a sign and the thing signified is another 
source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedant arma togse ; coneedat laurea lingase. ; 

Here the «* toga," which is the badge of the 
civil professions, and the << laurel," that of mili-' 
tary honours, are each of them put for the civil 
and military characters themselves. Tropes^ 
founded on these several relations of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified, are called by the name of metonymy. 

When a trope is founded on the relation be- 
tween an antecedent and its consequent, it is call- 
ed a metalepsis; as in the Roman phrase, ^^fuVtf* 
or << Tia?ft," to signify that one was dead* ^^Fuit 
lUium et ingens gloria Teucncm," expresses that 
the glory of Troy is no more* 
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When the whole is put for a part^ or a part for 
the whole ; a genus for a speeies, or a speeies 
for a genus ; the singular number for the pin* 
ral^ or the plural for the singular ; in general^ 
vhen any thing I^b or any thing morey is put 
for the preciise object meant } the figure is then 
terlawl a synecdoche. We say, for instance, « A 
fleet of so many sail/' instead of so many *^ ships ;" 
'we freqtiently use the <^ head*^ for the " person,'' 
the ^* pole*' for the " earth,*' the « waves" for the 
'^ sea." Anlittribute is often used for its subject ; 
as, <* youth and beauty" for the " young and beau- 
tiful ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 
But the relation by far the most fruitful of tropes, 
is similitude^ which is the sole foundation of 
metophor. 



METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another* It is 
therefore neai4y allied to simile or comparison -; 
and is indeed a comparison in an abridged 
form. When we say of a great minister, " he 
upholds the state, like a pillar, which supports 
the weight of an edifice,^' we evidently make a 
comparison ; but, when we say of him, he is 
** the pillar of the state," it becomes a meta** 
phor. 

Of all the figures of speech none approaches so 
near to paintings as metaphor. It gives light and 
strength to description ; m^akes intellectual ideas 
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in same degree visible^ by gWing them colour, 
substance and sensible qualities. To produce this 
effect, bowever, a delicate hand is. requisite ; for 
bj a little inaccuracy we may introduce confu- 
sion instead of promoting perspicuity* Several 
rules therefore must be given for the proper man- 
agement of metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they 
must be suited to the nature of the subject ; 
neither too numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevat- 
ed for it ; we must neither attempt to force the 
subject by the use of them into a degree of eleva- 
tion not congruous to it ; nor on the contrary suf- 
fer it to fall below its proper dignity* Some me- 
taphors are beautiful in poetry, which would be 
unnaiural in prose ; some are gra<^eful in ora- 
tions, which would be highly improper in histori- 
cal or philosophical composition. Figures are 
the dress of sentiment. They should consequent- 
ly be adapted to the ideas which they are intend- 
ed to adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects, 
whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field 
for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores and allows us to collect them 
without restraint. But we must beware of using 
. such allusions as raise in the mind disagreeable, 
mean, low, or dirty ideas. To render a meta- 
phor perfect it must not only be apt, but pleas- 
ing ; it must entertain as well as enlighten. Dry- 
den therefore can hardly escape the imputation 
of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy, when 
he observes to the Earl of Dorset, that « some 
bad poems carry their owners* marks about them ; 
some brand or other on this iuttockf^ or on that 
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ear ; that it is noteriood who are the owners of 
the cattle*'' The most pleasing metaphors are 
derived from the frequent occurrences of art and 
nature^ or from the civil transactions and cus- 
toms of mankind. Thus^ how expressive, yet 
at the same time how familiar, is the image 
which Ot way has put into the mouth of Metellus 
in his play of Cains Alarius, where he calls 
Sulpicius, 

That mad wild bull, whom IVIariiislefs loose 

On each occasion, whon heM make Rome feel him. 

To tdb oui* laws and liberties in the air. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be found- 
ed on a resemblance, which is clear and striking, 
not far fetched, nor difficult to be discovered. 
Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeas- 
ing, because they [lerplex the reader, and instead 
of illustrating the thought, render it intricate and 
confused. Thus, for instance, Cowley, speaking 
of his mistress expresses himself in the following 
forced and obscure verses : 

Woe to her stubborn heart ; if once mine comje 
Into the self same room, 
'Twill tear and blow up all within, 
l^ike a gi'enado, shot into a magazine. 
Then shall love keep the ashes and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From lier*8 the alloy, from mine the metal take ; 
For of her heart he fi*om the flames will find 
But litde lefl behind ; 
Mine only will remain entire ; 
No dross w^s there, to perish in the fire. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the sciences, 
especially from particular professions, are almost 
sdways faulty by their obscurity. 
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In the fourtli place, we must never j amble 
metaphorical and plaiu language together ; iiev«r 
construct a period so, that part of it ninst be un- 
derstooil metaphorically, part literally ; \?h]eb 
always produces confusion. The works of Os- 
sian affords an instance, of the fault we a^ now 
eensuring. ♦* Trothal went forth with the stream 
of his people, but they met a rock ; for Pingal 
stood unmoved; broken, they rolled back from 
his side. Nor did they roll in safety ; tbe spear 
of the king pursued their flight." The metaphor 
at the beginning is beautiful ; the " stream/' the 
** unmoved rock,'^ the " waves rolling back bro- 
ken,'' are expressions in the proper and consist- 
ent language of figure ; but in the end, when we 
are told, "they did not roll in safety, because the 
spear of the king pursued their flight,'' the lit- 
eral meaning is injudiciously mixed with tbe me- 
taphor ; they are at the same moment presented 
to us as waves that rolU and as men that may be 
pursued and wounded by a spear» 

In the fifth place, take care not to make two 
difierent metaphors meet on the same objects 
This, which is called mixed metaphor, js one of 
the grosest abuses of this figure. Shakespeare's 
expression, for example,^" to take arms against 
a sea of troubles," makes a most unnatural med- 
ley, and entirely confounds the imagination. 
Tvlore correct writers than Shakespeare, are some- 
times guilty of tliis error. Mr. Addison says, 
*' There is not a single view of human nature, 
which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of 
pride." Here a view is made to extinguish and to 
extinguish seeds. 

In e'xamiuing the propriety of metaphors it is 
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« good rule to fiwm a picture of tbem, and to eon* 
sider how the parts agree aiul what kind of figure 
the whole presents^ when delineated with a pen- 

Metaphors^ in the sixth place, should not be 
^^rowded together o|i the same object* Tliough 
each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped 
on one another, they produce confusion. The 
following passage from Horace will exemplify 
this obseryation. 

Motum ex Me^eHo consule civicura, 
fiellique c^usas, etvitia, et modos, 

Loaumqae fbrtanse, giravesque 

PrmQipura araicitias, et arma 
Nondam expiatis unota oi^aorlbus, 
PemaloBse ^enam opus alete, 

Tractas, et mcedis per ignea 

Suppositos ciDeri doloso. 

This passage, though very poetical, is render- 
ed harsh and obscure by three distinct metaphors 
crowded together. First, " arma uncta cnirort- 
bus ntyndum expiatis;^' next, <^ opus plenum peri- 
culosas alece;^* and then, ^^ mcedis per ignes sup" 
jgositos eineri doloso.^^ 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they 
should not be too far pursued. For when the re- 
. semblance; w4)ieh is the foundation of the figure^ 
is lonj^ dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute 
circumstances, an. allegory is produced instead 
of a nietaphor ; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscure. This is termed 
straining a metaphor. Dr. Young, whose ima-> 

Sination was more distinguished by strength, than 
elicaey, is often guilty of running down his me- 
taghorst Speaking of old age^ be says; it should 
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Walk thcnghtfal on the lileDt, solemn' shore 

Of that vast ocean, it must sail so soon ; 

And put goo<l \rorks on t)oard ; and wait the wind 

That short!/ blows us into worlds unkaowa. 

The two first lines are uncommonly beaotiAil ; 
but when he continues the metaphor by ^< putting; 
good works on hoard, and waiting the wind/' it 
is strained and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of metaphor^ we shall eoDcIude 
this chapter with a few words eoDeermng alle- 
gory. 

An Ajxegoky is a continued metaphor; as it is 
the representation of one thiog by another that 
resembles it. Thus Prior makes Kmma describe 
her constancy to Henry in the following allegor- 
ical manner : 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea^ 
While gentle z^[>h3rrs pla;f with prosperoils gales^ 
And fortune's favour fills die swelling sails ; 
But would JTorsake the sliip, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar i 

The same rules that were given for metaphors, 
may be applied to allegories on account of the af- 
finity between them. The only material differ- 
ence beside the one being short and the ather pro- 
longed is, that a metaphor alfiays explains itself 
by the words that are connected with it in their 
pro{)er and literal meaning; as, when we say, 
'^^ Achilles was a lioii ;" << an able minister is tho 
pillar of the state.^ Lion and pillar are here 
sufHoiently interpreted by the mention of Achilles 
and the minister, which are joined to them ; but 
an allegory may be allowed to stand fess connect- 
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ed vfiih the literal meaDins ; ibe interpretatien 
not being so plainly peiDted out, but left to our 
onm refleetion. 
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HYPERBOLE. 

Hyperbole consists in magnifying an object be- 
yond its natural bounds. This figure occurs yery 
frequently in ail languages^ even in common con- 
versation. As swift as the wind ; as white as 
snow ; and our usual forms of compliment are in 

Seneral extrayagant hyperboles. From habits 
owever, these exaggerated expressions are sel- 
dom considered as hyperbolical. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ^ such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by 
passion. Those are far best which are the eifiect 
of passion ; since it not only gives rise to the 
most daring figures, but often renders them just 
and natural* Hence the following passage in 
Milton^ though extremely hyperbolical) contains 
nothing but what is natural and proper. It ex- 
hibits the mind, of Satan agitated by rage and 
despair. t • 

Me miserable ! Whicli way shalU fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fiy is hell : myself am hell : 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Stillthreatening to dcTOur me, opens wide. 

To wtdcU the hell XaufTer seems a heaven. 

In simple description^ hyperboles must be emr 
ployed with more caution* When an earthquake 
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or storm is described, or when our imaginatioD is 
earned into the midst of a bat lie, we eaa bear 
strong hyperboles without displeasure. Butt 
trhen only a woman in grief is presented to onr 
Tiewy it is impossible not to be disgusted with 
soeh exaggeration as the folio wing» in one of oar 
dramatic poets : 



•i faoodher on the floor 



In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 

Poorinp; f«jiih tears at such a lavish rate. 

That, were the voridon 5re, they might liaTe drovn'd 

The wrath ot Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

This is mere bombast. The person herself^ 
who laboured under Uie distracting agitations of 
grief^ might be permitted to express herself in 
strong hyperbole ; but the speetator, who des- 
cribes her, cannot be allowed equal liljertj. The 
just boundary of this figure cannot be ascertained 
by any preeise rule*. Good sense and an accu- 
rate taste must ascertain the limit, beyond which^ 
if it pasSf it becomes extravagant.^. 



PEBSONIFIC ATION AND APOSTROPHE. 

We proceed now to those figures which lie al- 
together in the thought, the words being taticn 
in their common and literal sense. We shall be- 
gin with Pei^sonipication, by which life and ac- 
tion are attributed to inanimate objects* All 
poetry, even in its most huniible form, abounds in. 
this figure* From prose it is far from being ex- 
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eluded ^ nay, even in oommon eonvei^tion, 
frequent approtiehes are made ta it. When we 
say, the ^va^th thirsts for rain, or the fields smile 
with plenty ; when ambition is said to be restleas, 
or a disease to be decdtful ; sueb expressions 
show the facility with whieb the mind can aecom- 
modate the properties oflivingereatures to things 
inanimate^ or abstract conccptioos. 

There are three different degrees of this fig- 
ure I which it is requisite to distinguish, in order 
to determine the propriety of its use* Tiie first 
15^ when some of the properties of living erea- 
tnres are ascribed to inanimate. objects^ the sec- 
ond when those inanimate objects are described 
as feting like such as have life i and the thirds 
when they are exhibited either as speaking to 
us, or as listening to what we say to them* 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, 
whieh consists in ascribing to inanimate objects 
some of the qualities of living creatures^ raises 
the style so little^ that the humblest discourse 
admits it without any force* Thus, « a raging 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster," 
are familiar expressions* This indeed is so ob- 
scure a degree of personification, that it might 
perhaps be properly classed with simple rneta* 
phors which almost escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we 
represent inanimate objects acting like those that 
have life. Here we raise a step higher, and the 
Personification becomes sensible. According to 
the nature of the action which we ascribe to 
those inanimate objects, and to the particularity 
with which we describe it, is the strength of the 
figure. When pursued to a considerable length. 
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it belongs only to 8ttt<Ked harangues ;'ifh«Q sBght- 
ly touched, it ma^ be^ adnaitted into less elevated 
compositions. Cicero, for example, speaking ef 
the eases inhere killing a man is lawful in self- 
defence, uses the following expressions : << mJllU 
quando nobis gladius ad occidendum liominem ad 
ipsia porrigitur legibtisJ' Here the laws are beau- 
tifully personified as reaching forth their hand to 
give us a sword for putting a man to death. 

In poetry. Personifications of this kind are 
extremely frequent, and are indeed the life and 
soul of it. In the descriptions of a poet, who has 
a lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, 
the father of poetry, is remarkable for the use 
of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every 
thing in short, is alive in his writings. The same 
is true of Milton, and Shakespeare. No Person- 
ification is more striking, or introduced on a more 
proper occasion, than the following of Milton 
upon Bve's eating the forbidden fruit i 

Sosa}dng, her rash hand in ctU how 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate ! 
Earth Celt the wound ; and nature from her seat 
'Sighing thro* all her works, gave signs of woe. 
That all was lost. 

The third and highest degree of this figure is 
yet to be mentioned ; when inanimate objects are 
represented, no( only as feeling and acting but as 
spe^kiqg to us, or listening, while we address 
them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical fig- 
ures ; it is the style of strong passion only ; and 
therefore should never be attempted, except when 
the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 
Milton affords a very beautiful example of this 
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fi^re m that moying and tender address whieh 
Eve makes to Paradise^ immediately before she 
is eon^lled to leave it. 

Oh, anexpeeted stroke^, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy wallts and shades. 
Pit haunt of eods; vhere 1 had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day. 
Which must be mortal tons both ? O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
9iy eariy visitation, and my last 
At. even, which I bred up with tender hand 
Prom youi* first opening buds, and gave you names : 
Who now Shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
.Your tribes, and water from the axnbrosial fount ? 

This is the real language of nature and of fe* 

male passion* 

In the management of this sort of Per^nifica- 
tion two rules are to be observed. First, never 
attempt it unless prompted by strong passion, 
and never continue it when the passion begins to 
subside. The second rule is, never personify an 
object which has not som^ dignity in itself, and 
which is incapable of making a proper figure in 
the elevation to which we raise it. To address 
the body of a deceased friend is natural: but to 
address* the clothes which he wore, iiitrodu ces 
low and degrading ideas. So likewise, addressing 
the several parts of the body, as if they were ani- 
mated, is not agreeable to the dignity of passion. 
For this reason the following passage in Pope^s 
Eloisa to Abelard is liable to censure. 

Dear fatal name \ rest ever unreveal'd, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal'd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lovM idea lies; 
O, write it not ray hand !— his name appears 
Ahready written— *>lot it oat, my tears. 
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Here the name of Abelard is first personified; 
^hich, as the name of a person often stands for 
the person himself, is exposed to no objeetion. 
TSextf Eloisa personifies her own heart ; and, as 
the heart is a dignified part of the human frame, 
and is often put for the mind, this also may pass 
without censure. But when she addresses her 
hand, and tells it not to write his name^ this is 
forced and unnatural. Yet the figure becomes 
still worse, when she exhorts her tears to blot out 
what her hand had written. The two last lines 
are indeed altogether unsuitable to the tenderness 
which breathes through the rest of that inimita- 
ble poem. 

Apostrophe is an address to a real person ; 
but one who is either absent or dead, as if he 
were present, and listening to us. 'I^his figure 
is in boldness a degree lower than Personifica- 
tion; since it requires less efibrt of imagination 
to suppose persons present who are dead or ab- 
sent, than to animate insensible beings, and dl^ 
rect our discourse to them. The poems of Os- 
sian abound in beautiful instances of this figure. 
** Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid 
of Instore. Bend thy fair head oyer the waves, 
thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it 
moves in a suurbeam at noon over the silence of 
Morven, He is fallen ! Thy youth is low ;, pale 
beneath the sword of Cuthullin.^' 
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COMPAMSON....ANT1THESIS....INTERROGATTON....EX- 
CLAMATION....AND OTHER FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A Comparison or simile is^ vfhen the resem* 
blanee between two objects is expressed in form, 
and usually pursued more fully than the nature 
of a metaphor admits. As wlien we say, << The 
actions of princes are like those of great rivers, 
the course of which every one beholds, but their 
springs have been seen by few/' This short in- 
stance will show that a happy comparison is a 
sort of sparkling ornament which adds lustre 
and beauty to discourse. 

Ail comparisons may be reduced under two 
heads ; explaining and embellishing comparisons. 
For, when a writer compares an object with any 
other thing, it always is, or ought to be, with a view 
to make us understand that object more clearly, or 
to render it more pleasing. Even abstract rea- 
soning admits explaining comparisons. Forin- 
stanc.e, the distinction between the powers of sense 
and imagination is in Mr. Harris's Hermes illus- 
trated by a simile : "As wax,'* says he, " would 
not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to i«etain as well as to receive 
the impression ; the same holds of the soul with 
respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its 
receptive power, and imagination its retentive. 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be 
as wax but as water ; where, though all impres- 
sions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are 
made, they are lost.'' In comparisons of this 
kind, perspicuity and usefulness are chiefly to be 
studied* 

K 
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But embfellisbing coiKifwrbans are those i¥hieh 
most frequently occur. Resemblance, it has been 
observed is the foundation of this iij'Ui'e. Yet re- 
semblanee must not be taken in too strict a sense 
fbr actual similitude. Two objects may i-aise a 
train of concordant ideas in the mind, though Ihej 
i-esemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. 
For example, to describe the nature of soft and 
melancholy music, Ossian says," The music of 
Carryl was, like the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul.'* This is 
happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bear s 
any resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

We shall now consider when comparisons may 
be introduced with propriety. Since they, are 
the language of imagination, rather than pas- 
sion, an author can hardly commit a greater fault, 
than in the midst of passion to introduce a sim** 
ile. Our writers of tragedies often err in this 
respect. Thus Addison in his Cato makes For- 
tius, jiist after Lucia had bid him farewell for- 
jsver, express himself in a studied comparison. 

Thus o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a, point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee^ 
And can't get loose. 

As comparison is not in the style of strong pas- 
sion, so when d€t3igned for embellishment, it is 
not the language of a mind totally unmoved.' Be- 
ing a figure of dignity, it always requires some 
^elevation in the subject to make it proper. It 
supposes the imagination to be enlivened, though 
the heart is not agitated by passion.— -The Ian-. 
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goage of simile lies in the niidiUe re)!:ioD be- 
tween the hig^hly pathe.tie and very knmbie style. 
li Is however *ii sparkling ornament ; and must 
consequently dazzle and fatigue if it reeui* too 
often. Similes even in iweti'y should be em- 
ployed with moderation: but in prose mueh 
more so ; otherwise the style will beeome disgust- 
ingly luscious, and tiie ornament lose its beauty 
and effect. 

We shall now consider the nature of those 
objects from which comparisons should be 
drawn. 

In the first place, they must not be drawn 
fi^m things wrhieh have too near and obvious a 
resemblance of the object with which they are 
eoinpared. The pleasure we receive from the 
act of comparing, arises from the discovery of 
likeilesses among things of different speeies> 
where we should not at first sight expect a re- 
semblance. 

But in the second place, as comparisons ought 
not to be founded M likenesses too obvious, much 
less ought they to be founded on those which are 
too faint and distant. These, instead of assist- 
ing, strain the fancy to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. 

In the third place, the object from which a 
comparison is drawn, ought never to be an un- 
known object, nor one of wliich few people can 
have a clear idea. Therefore similes, founded 
on philosophical discoveries, or on any thing, with 
which persons of a particular trade only, or a 
particular profession, are acquainted, produce 
not their proper effect. They should be drawn 
from those illustrious and noted objects, which 
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Antithesis. 

most readers have either seen or can stropgly 
conceive. 

In the fourth place^ in compositions of a seri- 
ous or elevated kind, similes should never bo 
drawn from low or mean objects. These de- 
.^rade and vilify; whei*eas similes are |2^eneraIIy 
intended to embellish and dignify. Therefore, 
except in burlesque writings, or where an object 
is meant to he degraded, mean ideas should never 
he presented. 

Antithesis is founded on the contrast or op- 
position of two objects. By contrast, objects op* 
)»osed to each other appear in a stronger light. 
Beauty for instance never appears so charming^ 
as when contrasted with ugliness.— Antithesis 
therefore may on many occasions, be used advan- 
tageously to strengthen the impression which vr0^ 
propose that any object should make. Thus Ci- 
•ccro, in his oration for Miio, representing the 
improbability of Milo's designing to take awayi 
Ihe life of Clodius, when every thing was unfa- 
vourable to such design, af^r he had omittetf 
many opportunities of effecting such a purpose^ 
heightens our conviction of this improbability by 
a skilful use of this figure. « Quern igiiiir C^mi 
omnium gratia inferficere nohiit ; hunc voluit cum 
dliquorum querela ^ €(jiem jurCf qucm loco, quern 
temporCf quern impnnef non est ausus ,• hunc inju^ 
riUf iniqno loco, alieno tempore, jiericulo capitiSf 
non dubilavit occhlere T^ Here the antithesis is 
rendered eomplcte by the words and members of 
the sentence expressing the contrasted objects, 
being similarly constructed, and made to corres- 
pond with each other. 
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Interrogations. 

l^e tnust however acknowledge that frequent 
use of antithesis, especially where the opposition 
ID the words is nice and quaint, is apt to make 
style unpleasing. A maxim or moral saying ve- 
ry properly receives this form ; because it is sup- 
posed to be the effect of meditation, and is design* 
ed to be engraven on the memory, w hieh recals 
it more easily by the aid of contrasted expres- 
sions. But, where several such sentences succeed 
each other ; where this is an author's favourite 
and prevailing mode of expression, his style is ex- 
posed to censure. 

IsTTERROGATioxs and ExcIamations arcpassion- 
ate figures. The literal use of interrogation is 
to ask a question ; but when men are prompted 
by passion whatever they would affirm or deny, 
"with great earnestness, they naturally put in the 
form of a question ; expressing thereby the firm- 
est confidence of the truth of their own opinion, 
and appealing to their hearers for the impossibil- 
ity of the contrary. Thus in scripture : " God 
is not a man, that he should lie ; nor the Son of 
Man, that he should repent. Hath lie said it ? 
And shall he not do- it ? Hath he spoken it ? And 
shall he not make it good V* 

Interrogations may be employed in the prose- 
cution of close and earnest reasoning : but excla- 
mations belong only to stronger emotions of the 
mind ; to surprise, angcr^ joy, grief, and the like. 
These being natural signs of a moved and agitat- 
ed mind, always when properly employed^ make 
us sympathize with those who use them, and en- 
ter into their feelings. Nothing, however, has a 
worse effect, than frequent and unseasonable use 
of exclamations. Toung, unexperienced writers 
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suppose that by poarlng them forth plenteously 
they render their eompositioas warm and animat- 
ed. But the eoDtrary follows ; they render 
them frigid to exeess. When an author is al- 
ways calling upon us to enter into transports, 
whieh he has said nothing to inspire^ he excites 
our disgust and indignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit only lor animated 
composition, is called Yisioir : when. Instead of 
-relating something that is past, we use the pre- 
-sent tense, and describe it as if passing be&re 
our eyes. Thns Cicero in his fourth oration 
against Catiline : << Videor enm imhi hanc urbem 
TiderCf hiQ^m orhis terrariim aique areem omnium 
gentium^ suhito uno incendia concidenfum ; cerno 
animo sepulta in patvla miseros atque insepultos 
acervos eivium ; versatnr mihi ante oeulos aspecU 
us Ctlhegif et furor 9 in xestra ccede 5acc7ia?ifi5." 
This figure has great force when it is well execut- 
ed, and when it flows from genuine enthusiasm. 
Otherwise, it shares the same fate with all fee- 
ble attempts toward passionate figures ; that of 
throwing ridicule upon the author, and leaving 
the reader more cool and uuintcrested than he 
was before. 

The last figure which wc shall mention, and 
which is of frequent use among all public speak- 
ers, is CxTMAX. It consists in an artful exaggera- 
tion of all the circumstances of some object or 
action, which we wish to place in a strong light. 
It operates by the gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to 
the highest pitch. We shall give an instance of 
this figure from a printed pleading of a eolebrat- 
'«d lawyer in a charge to the jury in the case of 
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a woman who was accused of murdering her 
own child. <' Gentlemen^ if one man had any 
how slain another ; if an adversary had killed 
bis opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of 
her enemy ; even these criminals would have 
been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
Butj if this guillless infant, who could make no 
enemy^ had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not the mother have demand- 
ed ? With what cries and exclamations would 
she have stunned your ears ? What shall we say 
then, when a woman guilty of homicide ; a moth- 
er, of the murder of her innocent child, hath com- 
prised all those misdeeds in one sin^j^le crime ; a 
erime in its own nature detestable ; in a woman 
prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpe- 
trated against one whose age called for compas- 
sion ; whose near relation claimed affection^ and 
whose innocence deserved the highest favour ?'* 
Such regular climaxes, however, though they 
have great beauty, yet at the same time have the 
appearance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though tbey may be admitted into formal har- 
angues, yet they are not the language of passion^ 
which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE... .DIFFUSE, CON- 

C19E....FEEBLE, NERVOUS.. ..DRY, PLAIN, 

NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

That different subjects ought to be treated in 
different kinds of StyXiE^ is a position so obvious. 
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that it requires no illustration. Every one knows 
that treatises of philosophy should not be compos- 
ed in the same style with orations. It is equally 
apparent, that different parts of the same compo- 
sition require a variation in the style. Yet amid 
this variety, we still expect to jBnd in the compo- 
sitions of any one man some degree of uniformity 
in manner ; we expect to find some prevailing 
eharacter of style impressed on all his writings, 
which will mark his particular genius and tura 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ considerably 
in style, as they ought to do, from the rest of his 
history. The same may be observed in those 
of Tacitus. Yet in the orations of both these his- 
torians, the*distinguished manner of each may be 
clearly traced ; the splendid fulness of the one, 
|ind the sententious brevity of the other. Where- 
ever this is real genius, it prompts to one kind of 
style rather than to another. Where this is 
wanting ; where there is no marked nor peculiar 
eharacter in the compositions of an author ; we 
arc apt to conclude, and not without cause, that 
he is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes 
.from imitation, and not from the impulse of 
genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinetiona 
in style ^arises from an author's expanding his 
thoughts ibore or less. This distinction forms 
what are termed the diffuse or -concise styles. A 
eoncise writer compresses his ideas into the few* 
est words ; he employs none but the most ex- 
pressive ; he lops off all those which are not a 
material addition to the sense. Whatever ornament 
he admits is adopted for the sake of force, rath- 
er than of grace. The same thought is never 
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repeated. The utmost precision is studied ia 
Ytis sentences ; and tiiey are general] j designed 
to suggest more to the reader's imagination thaa 
they express. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his ideas fully. He 
places it in a variety of lights, and gives the rea* 
der every possible assistance for understanding it 
completely. He is not very anxious to express 
it at first in its full strength, because he intends 
repeating the impression ; and what he wants in 
strength, he endeavours to supply by copiousness*. 
His periods naturally flow into some length, and 
having room for ornament of every kind, he give» 
it free admittance. 

Eaeh of these styles has its peculiar advanta- 
ges ; and each becomes faulty 9 when carried t«; 
the extreme. Of conciseness, carried as far as 
propriety will allow, perhaps in some eases far-*- 
tber, Tacitus the historian, and Montesquieu in^ 
*< VEsprit de Loix^* are remarkable examples. 
Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuseness, Cice- 
ro is undoubtedly the noblest instance which caoi 
he given. Addison also and Sir William Temple, 
may be ranked in the same class. 

Is m-trriTiining when to adoprttve conplse, and 
when the diffuse manner, we must* be guided by 
the nature of the composition. Discourses that 
are to be spoken, require a more diffuse style 
than books which are to be read. In written 
eomposiUons a proper degree of conciseness has 
great advantages. It is more lively; keeps up 
attention ; makes a strong impression on the 
mind ; and gratifies the reader by supplying more 
exercise to his thoughts. Description, when we 
wish to have it vivid and animated^ should be 
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eoaeise. Any redundant vrords or circumstances 
encumber the fancy, and render the object we 
present to it, confused and indistinct. The 
strength and vivacity of description, wt^ethcr in 
prose or poetry, depend much more upon a happy 
choice of one or two important circumstances, 
than upon the multiplication of them. When we 
desire to strike the fancy, or to move the heart, 
we should he concise ; when to inform the under- 
standing, which is more dcliherate in its motions^ 
and wants the assistance of a guide, it is better 
to be full* Historical narration may be beautiful 
either in a concise or diffuse manner, aceording 
to the author's genius. Livy and Herodotus are 
diffuse ; Thueydides and Sallust are concise ; jet 
they are all agreeable. 

The nervous and the feeble are generally con- 
sidered as characters of style of the same import 
with the concise and the diffuse. Indeed they 
frequently coincide; yet this does not always 
hold ; since there are instances of writers, who, 
in the midst of a full and ample style, have main- 
tained a considerable degree of strength. Livy 
is an instance of the truth of this observation. 
The foundation of a nervous or weak style m laid 
in an author's manner of thinkings If he con- 
ceive an object strongly, he will express it with 
energy; hut if he have an indistinct view of his 
subject, it will clearly appear in his style. Un- 
meaning words and loose epithets will escape him ; 
his expressions will be vague and general ; his 
arrangements indistinct; and our conception of 
his meaning will be faint and confused. — ^But a 
nervous writer, be his style concise or extendod, 
gives us always a strong idea of his meaning. 
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luiiid being full of his sttbjeot» bis ^ordsare 
always expressive ; everj phrase and everj figure 
renders the picture vhich he would set before us> 
m^re striking and complete. 

It musf^ however, be observed, that too great 
study of strength is apt to betray writers into a 
harsh manner* Harshness proceeds from uncom- 
moQ words, from forced . inversions in the con- 
struction of a sentence, and from neglect of 
smoothness and ease. This is reckoned the fault 
of some of our earliest classics; such as Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Her- 
rington. Cud worth, and other writers of considr 
erable r^utation in the days of Queen Elizabeth* 
James I* and Charles I. These writers had 
nerves and strength in a high degree ; and are to 
this day distinguished by this quality in style* 
But the language in their hands was very differ- 
ent from what is now, and was indeed entirely 
formed upon the idiom and construction of the 
Latin in tbe arrangement of sentences. The pre- 
sent form of our language has in some degree sa- 
eriliced the study of strength to that of ease and 
perspicuity. Our arrangement is less forcible, 
but more plain and natural ; and this is now eon- 
aide red as the genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under those 
characters which regard its expressiveness of an 
author's meaning. We shall now consider it 
with respect to the degree of ornament employed 
to embellish it. Here the style of different au- 
thors seems to rise in the following gradation ; a 
dry, a plain, a aeat^ an elegantji a flowery man- 
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Dry, Plain, Neat and Elegant. 

A dry manner excludes every kind of ornaimmt. 
Content with being understood^ it aims not to 
please either the &ncy or the ear. This is tol- 
erable only in pure didactie writing ; and (^▼^ 
there^ to make us bear it, great solidity of mat- 
ter and entire perspicuity of language are re- 
quired. 

A plain styie rises one degree abore a dry one. 
A writer of this character employs very little or- 
nament of any kind, and rests almost entirely up* 
«n his sense. But though he does not engage us 
by the arts of composition, he avoids disgusting 
us like a dry and a harsh writer. Beside perspi- 
cuity, he observes propriety, purity and precision 
in his language, which form no inconsidei*able de^ 
gree of beauty. Liveliness and force are also 
compatible with a plain style ; and therefore such 
an author, if his sentiments be good, may be suf- 
ficiently agreeable. The difference between a 
dry and a plain writer is this ;. the former is in- 
capable of ornament ; the latter goes not in pur- 
suit of it* Of those who have employed the plain 
style. Dean Swift is an eminent example. 

A neat style is next in order; and here we are 
advanced into the region of ornament ; but not of 
the most sparkling kind. A writer of this char- 
acter shows by his attention to the choice of words, 
is^nd to their graceful collocation, that he does not 
despise the beauty of language. His sentences 
are always free from the incumbrance of super- 
fluous words ; of a moderate length ; inclininff 
rather to brevity, than a swelling structure ; and 
olosing with propriety. There is variety in bis 
cadence ; but no appearance of studied harmony. 
His figures, if he use any, are short and accurate. 
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rather than bold and glowing. Saeh a style may 
be attained by a writer, whose powers of faney 
or genius are not great, by industi-y and attention. 
This sort of style is not unsuitable to any subjeet 
whateTer. A. familiar epistle, or a law paper oa 
the driest subject, may be written with neatness; 
and a sermon, or a philosophical treatise in a neat 
style, is read with satisfaction* 

An elegant style implies a higher degree of or* 
nament than a neat one ; possessing all the vir* 
toes of ornament without any of its excesses or 
defects. Complete elegance implies great per- 
spicuity and propriety ; purity in the choice of 
Words ; and care and skill in their arrangement. 
It implies farther the beauties of imagination 
spread over style as iar as the subjeet permits ; 
and all the illustration which ligurative language 
adds, wh<5n properly employed. An elegant wri 
ter in short, is one who delights tbe fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the understanding; 
who clothes his ideas in all the beauty of expres- 
sion, but does not overload them with any of its 
misplaced finery. 

A iloi-id style implies excess of ornament. lu 
a young composer it is not only pardonable, but 
often a promising symptom. But although it 
may be allowed to youtli in their first essays, it 
must not receive the same indulgence from wri- 
ters of more experience. In them judgment 
should chasten imagination, and reject every or- 
nament which is unsuitable or redundant. That 
tinsel splendour of language which some writers 
perpetually aifect, is truly contemptible. With 
such it is a luxm'ianey of words^ not of fancy. 
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They forget that unless founded on good sense 
and solid thought, the most florid style i& bat ti 
childish imposition on the publie* 



STYLE... SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT.. ..IMREC- 
TIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYJLB. 

Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very 
commonly used ; but, like many other critical 
terms, often used without precision. The dif- 
ferent meanings of the word simplicity are the 
chief cause of this inaccuracy. It is therefore 
necessary to show, in what sense simplicity is 
a proper attribute of style. There are four 
different acceptations, in which this term is 
taken. 

The first is simplicity of composition, as oppos- 
eil to too great a variety of parts. This is the sim- 
plicity of plan in tragedy, as distinguished from 
double plots and crowded incidents; the simplici- 
ty of the Iliad in opposition to the <]igressions 
of Xjucan ; the simplicity of Grecian arcliifee- 
ture in opposition to the irregular variety of the 
Gothic. Simplicity in this sense is the same 
with unity. 

The second sense issimplicity of thotight in op- 
position to rcQnement. Simple thoughts are 
those which flow niiturally ; which are suggest- 
ed, by the subject or occasion ; and which, when 
once suggested, arc easily understood by all. 
Befinement in writing means a less obvious and 
natural train of thought, whiohj when carried 
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too far^ approaches to intricacy^ and clispleases 
us bylhe appearance of being far sou^lit. Thus 
Parnell is a poet of much greater simplicity in his 
turn of thought than Cowley. In these two sen- 
ses shnplieity has no relation to style. 

The third sense of simplicity regards stylc^ 
and is opposed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of language. Thus we say, Mr. Locke is a sim- 
ple, Mr. Harvey a florid writer. A simple style, 
in this sense, coincides with a plain or neat style. 

The fourth sense of simplicity also respects 
style ; but it regards not so much the degree of 
ornament employed, as the easy and natural man- 
ner in whieh our language expresses our thoughts. 
In this sense simplicity is compatible with the 
highest ornament. Homer, for example, ])os- 
sesses this simplicity in the greatest perfection ; 
and yet no writer has more ornament and beauty. 
This simplicity is opposed not to ornament but 10 
affectation ^f ornament^ and is a superior excei- 
lenee In composition. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his ex- 
pression f it appears the very language of nature^ 
We see not the writer and his labour, but tlie 
man in his own natural character. He may be 
rich in expression ; he may be full of figures ami 
of fancy; but these flow from him Avithout efibrt; 
and he seems to write in this manner, not because 
he had studied it, but because it is the mode tif 
expression most natural to him. >Yi(h this char- 
acter of style a certain degree of negligence is not 
inconsistent; for too accurate an attention to 
words is foreign to it. Simplicity of style, like 
simplicity of manners, shows a man's sentiments 
and turn of mind without disguise. A more stu- 
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died and artificial mode of lEvritiog, however beaa- 
tiful» has always this dir^advaotage^ that it exLur 
bits an author in form, like a man at court, where 
splendor of dress and the ceremonial of behaviour 
coneeal those peculiarities which distinguish one 
man from another. But reading an author of 
simplicity is like conversing with a person of rank 
at home and with ease, where we see his natural 
manners and liis real character* 

With regard to simplicity in general^ we may 
observe, that the ancient original writers arc al- 
ways most eminent for it. This proceeds from 
a very obvious cause ; they wrote from the dic- 
tates of genius, and were not formed upon the la- 
bours and writings of otlicrs. 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity 
•f style, we have a remarkable example in Xiord 
ShafteslHiry. Tiiough an author of considerable 
merit, he expresses nothing with simplicity. He 
seems to have thought it vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to speak like other 
men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; full of cir- 
eumloeutioQS and artificial elegance. In every 
sentence we see marks of labour and art ; noth- 
ing of that ease which expresses a sentiment 
coming natural and warm from the heart. He 
abounds with iii^uresand ornament of every kind; 
is sometimes happy in them ; but his fondness 
for them is too visihle ; and, having once seized 
some metaphor or allusion, that pleased Itim,^ he 
knows not how to part with it. He possessed 
delicacy and refinement of taste in a degree that 
may he called excessive and sickly ; but he had 
liftie warmth of passion ; and the eoldness of his 
character suggested that artiiiicial and ^tatcjly 
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manner whicli appears in his writings. No au- 
thor is moro dangerous to the tribe of imitators 
tkan Shaftesbury ; who amid several very consi- 
derable blemishes^ has many dazzling and impos- 
ing beauties. 

It is very possible however for an author to 
write with simpiieityy and yet without beauty. 
He may be free from affectation^ and not have 
merit. Beautiful simplicity supposes an author 
tp possess real genius ; and to writewith solidity, 
purity, and brlliiancy of imagination. In this 
ease tbesiuiplicity of his manner is the crowning 
ornament; it heightens every other beauty; it is 
the dress of nature, without which all beauties 
are imperfect. But if mere absence of affectation 
were sufficient to constitute beauty of style, weak 
and dull writers might often lay claim to it. A 
distinction therefore must be made between that 
simplicity which accompanies true genius and is 
entirely compatible with every proper ornament 
of style, and that which is the effect of careless- 
ness. 

Another eharacter of style, different from those- 
already mentioned, is vehemence. This always^ 
implies strength ; and- is not in any I'espect in- 
compatible with simplicity. It is distinguished 
by a peculiar ardour; it is the language of a man 
whose imagination and passions are glowing and^ 
impetuous; who, neglecting inferior graces, pours 
himself forth with the rapidity and fulness of a 
torrent. This belongs to the higher kinds of or- 
atory ; and is rather expected from a man who is 
speaking, than from one who is writing in his 
closet. Demosthenes is the most full and perfeet? 
eiiample of this kind of style. 

1.3 
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Having explained the different eharacters of 
style, we shall eonelude our observations with a 
few directions for attaining a good style An gen^ 
eraL 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the. 
subject on which you are to write or speak. 
, What we conceive clearly and feel strongly^ we 
naturally express with clearness and strength. 
We should therefore think closely on the subJecV 
till we have attained a full and distinct view of the. 
matter which we are to clothe in words ^ till we 
become warm and interested in it ; then, and then, 
only, shall we find expression begin to dow. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style^. 
frequency of composing is indispensably neeessa-. 
i"y. But it is not every kind of composing that 
will improve style. By a careless and hasty habit 
of writing, a bad style will be acquired ; more 
trouble will afterwards be necessary to unlearn 
faults, than to become acquainted with the rudir 
ments of cpmposition. In the beginning therefore 
we ought to write slowly and with much care. 
Facility and speed are the fruit of practice. We 
v.inust be cautious, however, not to retard the. 
course of thought, nor pool the ardour of ima- 
gination, by pausing too long on every word. On 
certain occasions a glow of composition roust be 
kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily^ 
though at the expence of some inaccuracies. A 
more severe examination must be the work of 
correction. What we have written should he laid 
by some time, till the ardour of composition be 
past ; till partiality for our expressions be weak- 
ened, and the expressions themselves be forgot- 
ten ; and then, reviewing our v^ork ivith a cool . 
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Md eritieal eye, as if it were the performance of 
another, we shall discover many imperfections 
wfaieh at first escaped us. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the 
best authors is peeuliarly requisite* Hence a just 
taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise perhaps 
will be found more useful for acquiring a proper 
ftyle, than translating some passage from an em-* 
inent author into our own words. Thus to take^ 
for in^^iee, a page of one of Addison's Specta- 
tors, and read it attentively two or three times, 
till we are in full possession of the thoughts it 
eontains ; then to lay aside the book ; to endea-' 
vour to write out the passage from memory as 
Well as we can ; and then to compare what we 
have written with the style of the author. Such 
an exercise will shew us our defects ; will teach 
us to correct them ; and from the variety of ex- 
pressions which it will exhibit, will conduct us to 
that wldchis most beautiful. 

Fotkrthly, eaution must be used against servile 
imitation of any author whatever. Desire of im- 
itating, hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They who follow an au- 
thor closely, commonly copy his faahs as well 
as his beauties. No one will ever become a good 
writer or speaker, who has not some confidence 
in his own genius. We ought carefully to avoid 
usiug any author's peculiar phrases, and of tran- 
scribing passages from him. Such a habit will 
be fatal to all genuine composition. It is much 
better to have something of our own, though of 
moderate beauty, thati to shine in borrowed or- 
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naments, which will at last betray the poverty of 
our i^enius* 

Fifthly, always adapt your style to the suhjeety 
and likewise to the cat)acity of your hearers, if 
you are to speak in public. To attempt a poeti- 
cal style when it should be our business only to 
reason* is in the-hi^est degree awkward and ab- 
surd. To speak with elaborate pomp of words be- 
fore those who cannot comprehend them, is equak 
ly ridiculous. Wlien we are to write or speak, we 
should previously tix in our minds a clear idea of 
the end aimed at^ keep this steadily in view, and 
adapt our style to it. 

Lastly, let no attention to style engross us so 
much as to prevent a higher degree of attention 
to the thoughts. This rule is moi'e necessary, 
since the pi*esent taste of the age is directed more 
to style than to thought. It is mueh more easy to 
dress up trifling and common thoughts with some 
beauty of expression, than to afford a fund of vig- 
orous, ingenious, and useful sentiments. The lat-^ 
ter rf*quires genius ; the former may be attained 
by industry. Hence the crowd of writers who 
are rich in style, but poor in sentiment. Custom 
obliges us to be attentive to the ornaments of style- 
if we wish our labours to be read and admii^d. 
But he is a contemptible writer, who looks not* 
beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the- 
chief stress upon his matter, and employs not suchi 
ornaments of style to recommend it> ^ are ntanly^. 
Bot foppish. 
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Critical Examination of Mr. Addison's Style. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MB. ADDISON'S STYLE 
IN NO. 4n OP THE SPECTATOR. 

Having fully insisted on the subject of language* 
we shall now commence a critical analysis of the 
style of some go5d author. This will suggest ob* 
servationst which we have not hitherto had occa- 
sion to make^ and will shew in a practical light the 
use of those which have been made. 

Mr. Addison^ though one of the most beauti- 
ful writers in our language, is not the most cor- 
rect ; a circumstance which makes his eomposi- 
iion a proper subject of criticism. We proceed 
therefore to examine No. 41I5 the £rst of hh 
celebrated essays on the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, in the sixth volume of the Spectator. It be- 
gins thus : 

<^ Our sight is the most perfect, and most de* 
lightful of all our senses.'* 

This sentence is clear, precise and simple* 
Tlie author in a few plain words lays down the 
propositiop which he is going to illustrate. A 
first sentence should seldom be long, and never 
intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most per- 
fect and the most delightfuL But in omitting to 
repeat the particle the, ne has been more judici- 
ous; for, as between perfect and delightful there 
is uo contrast, such a repetition is unnecessary. 
fie proceeds : 

"It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments^'* 
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This sentenee is remarkabl^^ hftrmonious^ and 
veil coDstrucled. It is entirely perspieuous. It 
is loaded ^vith no unnecessary words. That qual- 
ity of a good senteneey which we termed its urI* 
ty, is here perfectly preserved. The DfiembeFS 
of it also grow, and rise above each other in 
sounds till it is conducted to one of the most har- 
monious closes which our language admits. It 
is moreover figurative without being loo much so 
for the subject. There is no fault in it whatever^ 
except this, the epithet large, w hieh he applies 
to variety, is more commonly applied to extent 
than to number. It is plain, however, that he 
employed it to avoid the repetition of the woi'd 
great, which occurs immediately afterwards. 

*< The sense of feeling can, indeed, gives us a 
notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colors ; but at the saiOie 
time, it is very much strained and confined in its 
operations to the number, bulk and distance of its 
particular objects.'' But is not every sense can* 
fined as much as the sense of feeling, to the num- 
ber, bulk and distance of its own objects ? The 
turn of expression is also very inaccurate, requir- 
ing the two words with regard, to be inserted af- 
ter the word operations, in order to make the 
sense clear and inteliigilile. Tlie epithet particu- 
lar seems to be used instead oi' peculiar ; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of a very 
difierent import. Particular is opposed to gener» 
al; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed 
in common with others. 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
defects, and may be considered as a more delicate 
and diffusive kind of touch that spreads itself 
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over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
tke largest figures, and brings into our reacli 
some of the most remote parts of the universe.** 

TJii» sentence is perspicuous, graceful, ivell 
arranged, and highly musical. Its construction 
is so similar to that of the second sentence, that, 
had it immediately succeeded it, the ear would 
liave been sensible of a faulty monotony. But 
Ihe interposition of a period prevents this efiect. 

^^ It is this sense which furnishes the imagina- 
tion with its ideas ^ so that, by the pleasures of 
the imagination or fancy, (which I shall use pro- 
iniseuously) I here mean sucli as arise from visi« 
\A!^. dbjects, either when we have them actually in 
OUT view, or when we call up their ideas into 
our minds by paintings, statues, descriptions, or 
any the like occasion.^' 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence 
is not clear. It should have been Urms which I 
shall use promiscuously ; since the verb tise does 
not relate to the pleasures! of the imagination, 
but to the terms, jfancy and imaginaiionf which 
were meant to be synonymous. To call a paint- 
ing or a statue an occaMoUf is not accurate ; nor 
is it very proper to speak of calling up ideas by 
accasions. The common phrase any such meanSp 
m^ould have been more natural. 

« We cannot indeed have a single imag^ in the 
fancy, that did not make its first entrance through 
the sight; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compoun^Kng those images which we 
have once received, into all the varieties of pic- 
ture and vision that are most agreeable to the 
imagination ; for by this faculty, a man in a dun- 
geoii is capable of entertaining himself with 
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scenes and landscapes more beautiful ttnn anj 
that can be found in the whole compass of na- 
ture." 

In one member of this sentence thci*e is an in- 
accuracy in syntax. It is proper to say^ altering 
and CBmpounding those images which we have once 
received^ into dU the varieties of picture and Ti- 
pton. But we cannot with propriety say^ retain- 
ing them into all the varieties ; y«t the arrange- 
ment requires this construction. This error 
might have been avoided by arranjging the passage 
in the following manner : ** We have the power 
of retaining those images which we have onee 
received ; and of altering and compounding them 
hito all the varieties of picture and vision.'* The 
latter part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

^* There are few words in the English language^ 
which are employed in a more loose and uncir- 
eumscribed sense than those of thb fancy and the 
imaginatioD.'* 

Except when some assertion of consequence is 
advanced^ these little words^ it is, and there are, 
ought to be avoid edy as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence therefore, 
should have been omitted. The article prefixed 
to fancy and imagination ought also to have been 
omitted^ since he does not mean the powers of 
the fancy and the imagination, but the words only. 
The sentence should have run thus : " few words 
in the English language are employed in a more 
loose and uncircumscribed sense than fancy and 
imagination. 

<< I therefore thought it necessary to fix andf 
determine the notion of these two words, as I in- 
tend to make use of them in the thread of m/ 
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fallowing speculations, that the reader may con* 
eeive rightly lyhat is the subject which I proceed 
upon/' 

The words^yLv and ititrmtvt^ though they may 
appear so, are not synonymous* Wejix what is 
loose; we determine what is uncircumseribed^ 
They may be viewed, therefore^ as applied hero 
with peculiar delicaey. 

The nation of theae words is rather harsh, and 
is not so commonly used as the meaning of tluM 
words. As I intend to make vse of them in tlie 
thread of my speetdations is evidently faulty. A 
sort of metaphor is improperly mixed with words 
in their literal sense. Tlie subject which I pro* 
eeed tijion, is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; 
it should have been the subject upon which I pi*o* 
eeed. ' . . 

" I must therefore desire him to remember* 
that by the pleasures of imagination, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar 
to the preceding. I mean only such pleasures-^ 
the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is 
not intended here to qualify the verb mean^ but 
such pleasures ; and ought therefore to be placed 
immediately after the latter. 

<* My design being, lirst of all, to discourse of 
those fipimary pleasures of the imagination, which 
entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and in the next place to speak of thos^ 
secondary pleasure&of the imagination which iiow 
from the ideas of visible objects, wlien the ob- 
jects are not actually before the eye, but are calU 
*td up into our memories, or formed into agreea* 
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ble visions of things^ that are either absent or 
fietitious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite 
in the division of a sabjeet. This sentenee is 
somewhat eloj^ed by a te^ous phraseology. J^Iy 
iesign being Jirst of all$ to diseourse^-^n the rhext 
flaee to speak of-^-^uch objects as are before our 
eijes — things thai are either absent or fictitious. 
Sevei'al Words might have been omitted^ and tlie 
style made more neat and eompact. 

<* The pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
their full extent, are not so gross as those of 
sense, nor so refined as those of the. understand- 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

<«The last are indeed more preferable^ because 
jthey are founded on some new knowledge or im- 
provement in the mind of man : yet it must be con- 
fessed that those of the imagination are as great 
am! as transporting as the other." 

The phrase, more preferable^ is so palpable an 
inaccuracy, that we wonder how it could escape 
the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposi- 
tion, contained in the last member of this sen- 
tence, is neither clearly nor elegantly expressed. 
It must be confessed that those of iJie imagination 
are as great and as transporting as the other. In 
the beginning of this sentence he bad called the 
pleasures of the understanding the la^t ; and he 
concludes with observing* that ihosc of the ima- 
gination are ^s great and transporting as the oth^ 
er. Beside that the other makes not a proper eon- 
tfast with the lasl^ it is left doubtful whether by 
the other are meant the pleasures of the umler- 
standlng, or the pleasures of sense ; though with- 
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4>ut doubt it was intcnOefl to refer to the pleasures 
of the ontlei standing onfy. 

<^ A beautif ul prob|a*ct delights the soul as much 
as a demonstration ; ami a description in Homer 
bas eimrnied more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle.*' 

This is a good illustration of ivhat he had been 
asserting, and is expressed wkli that elegance by 
ivbich Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

<< Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
have this advantage above thoseof the understand- 
ing, that they are more obvious^ and more easy to 
be acquired. ** 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene en* 
ters. '' 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we 
must remark a small inaccuracy. A scene cannot 
be said to enter ; an actor enters ; but a seene ap- 
fears or fresents itself. 

** The colours paint themselves on the fancy 
with very little attention of thought or application 
of mind in the beholder.'* 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited 
to those pleasures of the imagination of which, 
the author is treating. 

♦< We are struck we know not how, with the 
symmetry of any thing we see; and immediately as- 
sent to the beauty of an object, witliout enquir* 
ing into the particular causes and occasions of it." 

We assent to the truth of a proposition; but 
cannot with propriety be said to assent to the 
beautij of an object* In the conclusion, particu- 
lar and occasions are superfluous words ; and the 
pronoun it is in some measure ambiguous. 
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<< A man of a]^poIite imagiBation is let into a 
^reat many pleasures that the viilf^r are not ca- 
{mUe of receiving.*' 

The term polite is oftner applied to manners 
than to the imaginatioo* The. use of that instead 
of which is too common with Mr. Addison. Ejc« 
eept in eases where it is necessary to avoid repe- 
tition, which is prefei*able to that, and is undoubt- 
edly so in tlie present instanee. 

•^ He can converse with a picture, and fiod an 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with 
a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
leels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of 
delds and meadows, than another does in the pos- 
session. It gives him, indeed, a kind of proper- 
ty in every thing he sees, and makes the most 
rude uncultivated parts of nature administer^ to 
his pleasures : so that he looks upon the worldy 
as it were in another light, and discovers in it a 
multitude of charms that conceal themselves from 
the generality of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious* 
We must, however, observe a slight inaccuracj'. 
It gives him a kind of property — to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To 
discover its connexion we must look back to the 
third sentence preceding, which begins with a 
man qf a polite imagination. This phrase, polite 
imaginationf is the only antecedent to which it 
can refer ; and even this is not a proper antece- 
tlent, since it standi in tlie genitive case as the 
qualiticalion only of a man^ 

<* There are, indeed, but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of 
any pleasures that are not criminal ; every diver- 
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SAon Uiey take, is at the expense of some one vii*- 
tue or another, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice oi* folly/' 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical and cor- 
rect. 

<< A man should endeavour, therefore, to make 
the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as 
possible, thai he may retire into them \Yith safe- 
ty, and find ill them such a satisfaction^ as a wise 
mail would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence^ and exposed to no 
objection. 

«< Of this nature are those of the imagination^ 
which do not require such a bent of thought as is 
necessary to our more serious employments : nor^ 
at the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that 
indolence and remissness which are apt to aceon^ 
paoy our more sensual delights: but like a gentle 
exercise to the facuUies. awaken them from sloth 
and idleness, without putting them upon any la- 
bour or difficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect^ 
Of this nature^ says he, are those of the imagina-- 
ti(m. It might be asked, of what nature? For 
the preceding sentence had not described the na« 
tare of any class of pleasures. He had said that 
it was every man's duty to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as extensive as possible* 
that within this sphere' he might find a sAfe re- 
treat and laudable satisfaction. The transition 
therefore is loosely made. It would hav^e been 
better if he had said, >< this advantage we gain,'' 
or <^ this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of tb^ 
pleasures of the imagination. Th^ rest of the 
sentence is correct. 
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« We mig^hthere addf that the pleasures of the 
ihocy ai-e iiioi"e eondacive to health than those of 
the uaderstandiog, which are woi'ked cHit by duit 
of thinkif^9 and attended with too violent a la?- 
bour of the brain/' 

Woridng out by dint of thinking is a phrase 
which bdniers too neai*lj on the style of comnioa 
conTersation^ to be admitted into polished eoior 
posi<ion« 

*^ Delightful scenes, whether in nature, paints 
ing^ or poetry^ have a kindly inQuence on the 
body, as well as the niind^ and not only serve to 
•lear and brighten the imagination, but are able 
to disperse grief and melaneholy^ and to set the 
animal spirits iirpleasing and agreeable motions. 
For this reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his £ssay 
upon Health, has not thoaght it improper to pre^ 
scribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where 
he parlieularly dissuades him from knotty and 
subtile disquisitions, and advises him to pursae 
studies that fill the mind with spendid and ilhis-^ 
trious objects, as histories, fhbles, and eontem- 
]^ations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is 
out of its place. Where he particularly dissuades 
lAmfrom knotty and subtile disquUntions ouglit to 
preeede lias not ttumght it improper to prescribe, 

<< I have in this paper, by way of introductSon, 
settled the notion of those pleasures of the ima-* 
gination, which are the subject of my present 
undertakings and endeavoured, by se^peral eonsi^ 
derations to recommend to my readers the pur« 
salt t^ those pleasures : I shall in my nest fip^ 
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eJOkXRine the several sources from iv hence these 
pleasores are derived.** 

These two eoncluding sentenees furnish ex- 
mnnples of proper collocation of ctreum stances* 
We formerly showed that it is diffienlt so to dispose 
them ais not to embarrass the principal subject. 
Had the following incidental circumstances, by 
way &f intraductian^^ti severdl considerations"^ 
in thw paper — in the next paper, been placed in 
any other situation, the sentence would have heea 
neither so neat, nor so clear^ as it is on the pre-> 
sent eOttstruetion. 



• 

ELOQUENCE....ORIGIN OF KLOQUENCE ...GRECIAN ELO 

QUENGE....DBMOSTHENES. 

£ii.o<^uENC£ is. the art of persuasion. Its most 
essential requisites are solid argument, clear 
methjod, and an appearance of sincerity in the 
speaker, with such {i^raees of style and utterance 
as command attention. Good sense must be its 
foundation. Without this, no man caq be truly 
eloqaent ; sim^e fools can persuade none but fools. 
Before we can persuade a man of sense, we must 
convitice him. Convincing and persuading, though 
dometimes confounded, are of very dllTerent im« 
port. Convict ion affects the imderslanding only; 
persi^siott the will and the practice. It is the 
tesiiie«6<of a philosopher to eonvince us of truth | 
it ifl that of an orator to persuade us to act con* 
fimnably to iC by e^ngaging oiir affections in itt 
favour. Conviction is^ kowevfr,^ oae stveAue t^ 
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the heart ; and it is that which an orator must 
first attempt to gain ; for no persuaidion can be 
stable, which is not founded on conviction. But 
the orator must not be satis6ed with conyincing | 
he must address himself to the passions ; he must 

Cint to the faney, and touch the heart* HeneeK 
side solid argument and dear method, all 
the conciliating and interesting arts of composi* 
tion and pronunciation enter into the idea -of 
Eloquence. 

Eloquence may be eonsidered as consisting of 
three kinds or degrees. The first and lowest U 
that whieh aims only to please the hearers. 
Such in general is the eloquence of panegyrics* 
inaugural orations^ addresses to great men, and 
other harangues of this kind. This ornamental 
sort of composition may innocently amuse and ea? 
tertain the mind ; and may be mixed at the same 
time with very useful sentiments. But it must be 
acknowledged; that, where the speaker aims only; 
to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, and of the 
(eomposition becoming tiresome and insipid^ 

The second degree of Eloquence is, when the 
speaker aims not merely to please but^a}so to in^^ 
form, to instruct, to convince ; when Ids art is 
employed in removing prejudices against himself 
and his cause ; in selecting the most proper ar-* 
giiments, stating them with the greatest forcei 
arranging them in the best order, expressii^ 
and delivering them with propriety. and beauty t 
thereby disposing us to pass that Judgment, or 
favor that side of the cause to which he seeks to 
bring us. Within this degree chiefly is tmploj^ : 
the eloquence of the bar. . 
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The tRird and highest degree of Eloquence is 
tliat by whifii Ave arc not only convinced, bat in* 
terested, agitated, and earried along \vith the 
speaker ; our passions lise with his ; we share all 
his emotions ; we love, we hate, we resent as he 
faispires us ; and are prompted to resolve, or to 
act with vigor and warmth. Debate in pop«> 
ular assemblies opens the most extensive field to 
this species of elotiuenffe and the pulpit also ad- 
mits it. 

This high species of Eloquence is always the 
offspring of passion^ By passion we mean that 
state of mind in which it is agitated and fired by 
socne object in view. Hence the universally ae** 
knowledged power of enthusiasm in public speak- 
ers for affecting their audience. Hence all studied 
declamation and laboured ornaments of stylcf 
which show the mind to be cool and unmoved, 
are inconsistent with persuasive eloquence. Hence 
every kind of affectation in gesture and pronunei- 
ation detracts so much from the weight of a speak- 
er. Hence the necessity of being, and of being 
believed to be, disinterested and in earnest in or- 
der to persuade. 

In tracing the origin of Eloquence, it is not 
necessary to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or to search for it among the monu- 
ments of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In those 
ages, it is true, there was a certain kind of elo- 
quence, but it was more nearly allied to poetry, 
than to what we properly call oratory. While 
the intercourse of men was in frequent, and force 
was the principal mean employed in deeidin;^ 
controversies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, 
of reasoning and debate, could be little known* 
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The first empires were of the despotic kind. A 
siogle person, or at most a few, held the reins 
ef government. The multitude were aceustom- 
ed to blind obedience ; they were driven, not per- 
suaded. Consecpiently none of those refinements of 
society which make public speaking an object of 
importance, were introduced. 

Before the rise of the Grecian Republics we 
perceive no remarkable appearances of Eloquence, 
as the art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a 
fiehl, as it never had before, and perhaps lias 
never had again since that time. Greece was di- 
vided into many little states. These were gov- 
erned at first by kings ; who being for their t j- 
)*anny successively expelled from their domin- 
ions, there sprung up a multitude of democratieal. 
governments founded nearly upon the same plan, 
animated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous and rivals of each other. Among- 
these Athens was most noted for arts of every 
kind, but especially for £lloquence. We shall 
pfeiss over the orators, who flourished in the ear- 
ly period of this republic, and take a view of the 
great Demosthenes, in whom eloquence shone 
with unrivalled splendour. Not formed by na- 
ture either to please or persuade, he struggled 
ivith and surmounted the most formidable impedi- 
ments. He shut himself up in a cave that 
he might study with less distraction. He de- 
claimed by the sea-shore that he might be used 
to the noise of a tumultuous assembly ; and with 
pebbles in his mouth, that he might correct a 
defect in his speech. He practised at home 
with a naked sword hanging over his shoulder, 
thftt he might cheek an ungraceful motion to. 
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vhich he was subject. Hence the example of 
this great man afibrds the highest encouragement 
to every student of eloquence^ since it shows 
how far art and application availed for acquiring 
an excellence, which nature appeared willing to 
deny. 

No orator had ever a finer field than Demost- 
kenes^ in his Olynlhiacs and Philippics, which 
are his capital orations ; and undoubtedly to the 
greatness of the subject, and to that integrity and 
public spirit, which breathe in them, they owe 
much of their merit. The object is to rouse the 
indignation of his countrymen against Philip of 
Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties of 
Greece ; and to guard them against the insidious 
measures by which that crafty prince endeavoured 
to lay them asleep to danger. To attain this end» 
we see him using every proper mean to animate a 
people, distinguished by justice, humanity, and 
valour; but in many instances become corrupt 
and degenerate. He boldly accuses them of venali« 
ty, indolence, and indifierence to the public cause ; 
while at the same time he reminds them of the 
glory of their ancestors, and of their present re- 
sourees. His cotemporary orators, who were 
bribed by Philip, and pursuaded the people to 
peace, he openly reproaches, as traitors to their 
country. He not only prompts to vigorous mea- 
sures, but lays down the plan of execution. His 
^rations are strongly animated, and full of the 
impetuosity and fire of publie spirit. His com* 
position is not distinguished hy ornament and 
splendour. It is energy of thought, peculiar- 
ly his own, which forms his character, and sets 
him above all others. He seems not to attend to 
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irords, bat to things. We forget the orator, and 
think of the sabjeet. He bas no parade ; no stu- 
died introduetions ; but is like a man full of his 
subject, who, after preparing his audience by a 
senrence or two for hearing plain truths^ enters 
directly on busines3- 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and coneise, 
though sometimes iiarsh and ab^up(• His words 
are very expressive and his arrangement firm and 
manly. Negligent of little graces, he aim» at 
that sublime which lies in sentiment. His aetion 
an'l pronunciation were uncommonly vehement and 
ardent. His character is of the austere rather 
than of the gentle kind. He is always grave, se- 
rious, passionate ; never degrading himself, nor 
attempting any thing like pleasantry. If his ad- 
mirable eloquence be in any respect faulty, it is in 
this* he sometimes borders on the hard and dry. 
He may be thought to want smoothness and grace; 
which is attributed to his imitating too closely the 
manner of Thocydides, who was his great model 
for style> and whose history he transerilied eig^t 
times with his own hand. But these defects are 
more than compensated by that masterly force of 
masculine eloquence* which, as it overpower^ 
all who heard it, cannot in the present day be 
read without emotion. 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE...C1CERO...MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

Having treated of Eloquence among the Greeks, 
^o «»w ptoeoed to consider its progress amo^g 
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the Romans ; where we shall find one model at 
least of eloquence in its most splendid form. The 
Romans derived their eloquence^ poetry^ and 
learning; from the Greeks ; and were far inferi* 
or to them in genius for all these accomplish* 
ments. They have neither their vivacity, nor sen* 
sibility ; their passions were not so easily moved 
nor their conceptions so lively ; in comparison 
'With them they were a phlegmatic people. Their 
language resembled their character ; it was reg- 
ular, firm and stately ; but wanted that expres- 
sive simplicity, that flexibility to suit every differ- 
ent species of composition, by which the Greek 
tongue is peculiarly distinguished. Hence we 
always find in Greek productions more native 
genius ; in Roman, more regularity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the repub- 
lie* was of the popular kind, public speaking ear- 
ly beeame the mean of acquiring power and dis- 
tinction. But in the unpolished times of the state 
their speaking hardly deserved the name of elo- 
quence. It was but a short time before the age 
of Cieero, that the Roman orators rose into any 
reputation. Ciassus and Antonius seem to have 
been the most eminent ; but as none of their works 
are extant, nor any of Hortensius^s who was 
Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not necessary to 
transcribe what Cieero said of them, and of the 
eharaeter of their eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attentionris Ci- 
eero himself ; whose name alone suggests every 
thing splendid in oratory. With his life aait 
eharaeter in other respects we are not at present 
eoncerned. We shall view him only as an elo- 
quent spes^er ; aad endeavoar 4o mark both bit 

N 
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virtues and defects. His ririues. are eminently 
great. In all his orations art is conspicuous. 
He begins cominonly with a regular exordium^ 
and with much address prepossesses the hearers^ 
and studies to gain their afTections. His method 
is clear and his arguments arranged with great 
propriety. In clearness of method he has advan- 
tage over Demosthenes. Every thing is in its 
proper place ; he never attempts to move before 
he has endeavoured to convince ; and in moving^ 
particularly the softer passions^ he is very suc- 
cessful. No one ever knew the force of words 
better than Cicero. He rolls them along with 
the greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the struc- 
ture of his sentences is eminently curious and ex- 
act. He is always full and flowing ; never ab- 
rupt. He amplifies every thing ; yet though his 
manner is on the whole difTuse, it is often happi- 
ly varied, and suited to the subject. When a 
great public object roused his mind^ and demand- 
ed indignation and force, he departs considerably 
from that loose and declamatory manner, to which 
b(' at other times is addicted^ and becomes very 
forcible and vehement. 

This great orator, however, is not without de- 
fects. In most of his orations there is too much 
art. He seems often desirous of obtaining admi- 
ration, rather than of operating conviction. He 
is sometimes therefore showy, rather than solid ; 
and diffuse, where he ought to be urgent. His 
periods are always round and sonorous ; they can- 
not be accused of monotony, for they possess va- 
riety of cadence ; but from too great fondness for 
magnificence, he is sometimes deficient in strength. 
Though the services which he performed for his 
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country, were very eonsiclerable, yet he is too 
much his own paiieg;yrist. Ancient maonersy 
vhich imposed fewer reslraints on the side of de- 
corum, may in some deforce excuse, but cannot 
entirely justify Lis vanity. 

Wiielher Demosthenes or Cieero were the most 
perfect orator is a questidn, on which crilies are 
not agreed. Fenclon, the celebrated Archbishop 
of Cambray, and author of Telemachus, seents 
to have stated their merits with great justice and 
perspicuity. His judgment is given in his reiiec- 
tions on rhetoric and poetry. We shall translate 
the passage, though not, it is feared, without toss- 
ing much of the spirit of the original. *^ I do cot 
hesitate to declare,'* says he, " that I think 
Deiiiosthenes superior to Cicero. I am persuad- 
ed, no one can admire Cicero more than I do* 
He adorns M'hatever he attempts. He does hon- 
our to language. He disposes of words in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. His style has great va- 
riety of character. Whenever he pleases, he is even 
concise and vehement ; for instance, against Cat- 
iline, against Verres, against Anthony. But or- 
nament is too visible in his writings. His art is 
wonderful, but it is perceived. When the orator 
is providing for the safety of the republic, he for- 
gets not himself, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and 
to see nothing but his country. He seeks notele- 

mce of expression ; unsought, he possesses it. 

'e is superior to admiration. He makes use of 
language, as a modest man does of dress, only to 
eover him. He thunders, he lightens. He is a 
torrent which carries every thing before it. We 
cannot criticise, because we are not ourselves. 
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His subject enchants our atteDtion^ and makes us 
forget his language. We lose him from our 
sight; PhiJip alone occupies our minds. I am 
delighted with both these orators; but I confess 
that I am less affected by the infinite art and 
magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than-by the ra- 
pid simplicitjof Demosthenes." 

The reign of eloquence among the Romans 
was very short. It expired with Cicero. Nor 
can we wonder at this ; for liberty was no rnore^ 
and the government of Rome was delivered over 
to a succession of the most execrable tyrants that 
ever disgraced and scourged the human race. 

in the decline of the Roman Empire the in- 
troduction of Christianity gave rise to a new 
kind of Eloquence in the apologies, serntons, and 
pastoral writings of the fathers. But none of 
them afforded very just models of Eloqueoce. 
Their language, as soon as we descend to the 
third or fourth century, becomes harsh ; and 
they are generally infected with the taste of that 
age, a love of swollen and strained thoughts and 
of the play of words. 

As nothing in the middle ages deserves atten- 
tion, we pass now to the state of Eloquence in 
modern times. Here it must be confessed, that 
in no European nation public speaking has been 
valued so highly, or cultivated with so much 
care, as in Greece or Rome. The genius of the 
world appears in this respect to have undergone 
some alteration. The two countries, where we 
might expect to find most of the spirit of Elo- 
quence, are France and Great Britain : France 
on account of the distinguished turn of its in- 
habitants toward all the liberal arts, and of the 
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eneoaragement which more than a century past 
these arts have received from the public ; Great 
Britain oh account of its free goverment aifS 
the liberal spirit and genius of its people. Yet 
in neither of these countries has oratory risea 
nearly ix> the degree of its ancient splendoar. 

Several reasons ipay be given, why modern 
DIoqueaee. has been so confined and bumble in 
its efforts. In the first place, it seems, that this 
change must in part b^ ascribed to that accurate 
turn of thinking which has been so mudi culti- 
vated in modern times. Our ppblie speakers 
are obliged to be more reserved than the an-, 
eients, in their attempts to elevate the imagina- 
tion, and warm the passions ; and by the inllu-^ 
ence of prevailing taste their own genius is chast- 
ened perhaps in too great a degree. It is prob- 
able also, that we ascribe to our correctness and 
good sense, what is chiefly owing to the phlegm 
and natui*al coldness of our disposition. For 
the vivacity and sensibility of 'the Greeks and 
Romans, especially of the former, seem to have 
been much suj[)eridr to ours, Und (o have given 
them a higher relish for all the beauties of bra-> 
tory. 

Though the Parliament of Great Britain is 
the noblest field which Europe at present affords 
to a public speaker, yet Eloquence has ever been 
there a more feeble instrument than in the popular 
assemblies of Greece and Rome. Under some 
foreign reigns the iron hand of arbitrary power 
ehecked its efforts ; and in latter times ministeri- 
al influence has generally rendered it of small im- 
portance. At the bar our disadvantage in com- 
^rison Vfith the ancients is great. Among theio ^ 
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the jttdgies were commonly numerous ; the lawg 
vrere few and simple f the decision of causes was 
left in a great measure to equity and the sense of 
mankind. Hence the field for judicial Eloquence 
was ample* But at present the system of law is 
much more complicated. The knowledge of it 
is rendered so laborious as to be the study of 
a man's life. Speaking is therefore only a secon- 
dary aecomplinhment, for which he has little lei- 
sure. 

With respect ti> the pulpit it has been a great 
disadvantage, that the practice of reading ser- 
mons instead of repeating them has prevailed so 
iiniTersally in England. This indeed may have 
iiltroduced accuracy; hut Eloquence has been 
^uch enfeebled. Another circumstance too has 
)been prejudicial. The sectaries and fanatics be« 
fbre the restoration used a warm, zealous, and 
popular manner of preaching; and their adher- 
ents afterwards continued to distinguish them- 
selves'hy sinular ardour. Hatred of these sects 
drove the established church into the opposite 
extreme of a studied eoolness of expression. 
Hence from the art of persuasion, which preach^ 
ing ought ever to be, it has passed in England 
into mere reasoning and instruction. 
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]feliOQUENCB OF P<H*ULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

^^E foundation of every species of Eloquenetf, 
is good sense and solid thought. It should foe the 
first study of him^ wlio ineanft toaddreirs^ popn- 
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lai* assembly, to be previouslj master of the bu.> 
siiiess OQ wbieh be is to speak ; to be well provid- 
ed with matter and argument ; and to rest upon 
these the chief stress. This will give to his dis- 
course an air of manliness and strength, which is 
a powerful instrument of persuasion. Ornament^ 
if he have genius for it, will succeed of course ; 
at any r^te it deserves only secondary regard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular 
assembly, it is a capif al rule, that a man should 
always be persuaded of whatever he recommends 
to others. Never, if it can be avoided, should 
he espouse that side of an argument, which he 
does not believe to be the right. All high Elo- 
quence must be the offspring of passion. This 
makes every man persuasive, and gives a force to 
his genius which it cannot otherwise possess. 
. Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a 
qieaker that previous preparation which the pul- 
^t always, and the bar sometimes, admits. A 
general prejudice prevails, and not an unjust one^ 
against set speeches in public meetings. At the 
opening of a debate they may sometimes be in<- 
trodueed with propriety ; but, as the debate ad- 
vances,, they become improper ; they lose the ap- 
pearanoe of being suggested by the business thajt 
is going on. Study and austentation are apt to 
he visible ; and, consequently, though admired 
as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive as more 
free and unconstrained discourses. 

ThiSf however, does not forbid premeditation^ 
on what we intend to speak.* With resp^et to 
the matter we eamiot be too accurate in our pre- 
l^aration ; but with regard to words and expres* 
4ioB8 it is very possible so far to overdo, as to 
render our speech stiff and precise* Short notes 
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of the sobstanee of the discourse are not only al- 
lowable, but of considerable servieey to those es- 
peeially, who are beginning to speak in public* 
They will teach them a degree of accuraey, 
whiehi if they speak frequently, they are in dan- 
ger of losing. They will accustom them to dis- 
tinct arrangement, without which, Eloquenee^ 
however great, cannot produce entire conviction. 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most an- 
imated manner of public speaking. Passion is ea» 
sily excited in a great assembly, where the move- 
ments are communicated by mutual sympathyjbe- 
tween the orator and the audience. That ardour 
of speech, that vehemence and glow of sentiment, 
which proceed from a mind animated and inspir- 
ed by some great and public object, form the pecu- 
liar character of |M>puIar Eloquence in its highest 
degree of perfection. 

The warmth, however, which we express must 
be always suited to the subject ^ since it would be 
ridiculous to introduce great vehemence into a 
subject of small importance, or which by its na- 
ture requires to be treated with calmness. We 
must also be careful not to counterfeit warmth 
without feeling it. The best rule is, to follow na- 
ture ; and never to attempt a strain of Eloquence 
which is not prompted by our own genius. A 
speaker may acquire reputation and influence by 
a calm argutnentative manner. To reach the 
pathetic and sublime of oratoi^ requires those 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power 
of expression, which are given to few. 

Even when vehemence is justified by the subject 
and prompted by genius; when warmth is felt, 
not feigned ; i^e must be cautious^ lest impetuos- 
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Jty transport us too far. If (he speaker lose com- 
nriand of himself^ he will soon lose command of 
his audience. He must begin with tnoderation, 
and study to warm his hearers gradually and 
equally with himself. For, if their passions be 
not in unison with his, the discord will soon be 
felt. Respect for his, audience should always lay 
a decent restraint upon his warmth^ and prevent 
it from carrying him beyond proper limits. 
When a speaker is so far master of himself, as 
to preserve close attention to argument, and even 
to some degree of accurate expression ; this/self- 
command, this effort of reason in the midst of 
passion, contributes in the highest degree both to 
please and to persuade. The advantages of passion 
are afforded for the purposes of persuasion with- 
out that confusion and disorder which are its usu- 
al attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speak- 
ing we must always regard what the public ear 
will ]!eceive without disgust. Without attention 
to this, imitation of ancient orators might betray 
a speaker into a boldness of manner, with which 
the coolness of modern taste would be displeased. 
It is also necessary to attend with care to the de- 
corums of time, place and character. No ar- 
dour of Eloquence can atone for neglect of these. 
No one should attempt to speak in public with- 
out forming to himself a just and strict idea of 
what is suitable to his age and character ^ what 
is suitable to the subject, the hearers, the place, 
and the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole strain and manner of his speaking. 

Wliat degree of conciseness or diffuseness is 
suited to popular Eloquence, it is not easy to de- 
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termine with precision. A diffuse manner is 
generally considered as most proper. There is 
dun^r, however, of erring in this respect ; by too 
diffuse a sUle, public speakei s often lose more in 
point of strength) than they gain by fulness of 
lUttstration* Excessive conciseness indeed must 
he avoided. We must explain and inculcate; 
but confine ourselves within certain limits. Vft 
should liever forget, that, however we may be 
pleased with hearing ourselves speak, every au- 
dience may be tried ; and the moment they grow 
weary, our Eloquence becomes useless. It is 
better, in general, to say too little than too niueh ; 
to place oar thought in one strong point of 
view, and rest it there, than by showing it in ev- 
ery light, and pouring forth a profusion of words 
upon it, to exhaust the attention of our hearers^ 
and leave them languid and fatigued. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

The ends of speaking at the bar and in popular 
assemblies are commonly ditlerent. In the latter 
the orator aims principally to persuade ; to de- 
termine his hearers to some choice or eonducf, 
as good, fit, or useful. He therefore applies 
himself to every principle of action in our nature; 
to the passions and to the heart, as well as to the 
uoderstanding. But at the bar conviction is the 
princifial object. There the speaker's duty is not 
to persuade the judges to what is good or useful, 
bat to exhibit what is jtist and true ; and conse- 
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quently his Eloquence is ehieily addressed to the 
uiiderstandiog. 

At the bar speakers address themselves to one 
or to a few judges, who are generally persons of 
age, gravity, and dignity of character. There 
those advantages which a mixed and numerous 
assembly affords for employing all the arts of 
speech^ are not enjoyed. Passion does not rise 
so easily. The speaker is heard with more coul- 
ness ; he is watched with more severity ; and 
would espose himself to ridicule by attempting 
that high and vehement tone, which is suited on- 
ly to u, multitude. Beside at the bar, the field of 
speaking is confmed within law and statute. Im- 
agination is fettered. The advocate has always 
before him the line, the square, and the compass. 
These it is his chief business to be constantly ap- 
plying to the subjects under debate. 

Hence the Eloquence of the bar is of a much 
more limited, more sober, and chastised kind, 
than that of |>opular assemblies ; and consequent- 
ly the judiciaJ orations of the ancients must not be 
considered as exact models of that kind of speak- 
ing which is adapted to the present state of the 
bar. With them strict law was much less an ob- 
ject of attention than it is with us. In the days 
of Demosthenes and Cicero the municipal statutes 
were few, simple and general ; and the decision 
of causes was left in a great measure to the equity 
and common sense of the judges* Eloquence, ra- 
ther than jurisprudence, was the study of plead- 
ers. Cicero says that three months' study would 
make a co^iplete civilian ; nay, it was thought 
that a man might be a good pleader without any 
previous study. Among the Bomans there was 
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a set of men edUMipragmatiei, vliose ot&ee it vas 
to supply the orator with all the law knowle^ 
his eause required ; which he disposed in tiiat 
popular form, and decorated with those colors 
of Eloquence which were most fitted for influenc- 
ing the judges. 

It may also be obseryed, that the civil and crim- 
,inal judges in Greece and Rome were more nu- 
merous than with us, and formed a kind of pop»- 
for assembly. The celebrated tHbunal of the 
Areopagus at Athens consisted of fifty judges at 
least. In Rome the judices sekcti were always 
Bumerotts and had the office and power of judge 
and jury. « In the famous cause of Milo, Cicero 
spoke to fifty-one judiees seleetU and thus had the 
advantage of addressing his whole pleading* not 
to one or a few learned judges of the point of law, 
as is the case with us, Init to an assembly of 
Roman citizens. Hence those arts of popular 
Sloquenee which he employed with sueh success. 
Henee certain practices which would be reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar; 
sueh as introducing not only the aceused person 
dressed in deep mourning, but presenting to the 
judges his family and young children^ endeavour- 
ing to excite pity by their cries and tears* 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and«oe- 
eess must be laid in a prof(Mind knowledge of h^ 
profession. If his abilities, as a speaker, be ever 
so eminent ; yet, if his knowledge of the Utvr be 
superfieial, few will chuse to engage him In their 
'defence. Beside previous ^udy and an ample 
stock of acquired knowledge, another thing in- 
separable from the success of every pleader, is a 
digest' and poiafttl attention 4o every cause witk 
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which he is entrusted ; to all the faots and cir- 
enmstanees vfiih which it is connected. Thus hid 
ipfill in a great measure be prepared for the argu- 
i^ents of his opponent ; and, being previously ac- 
quainted with the weak parts of his owti cause* 
he will be able to fortify them in Ihe best manner 
against the attack of his adversary. 
^ Though the ancient |)opular and vehement man- 
fljer of pleading is now in a great measure super- 
seded, we must not infer that there is no rooni 
for £loquence at the bar, a;id that the study of it. 
is superfluous. There is perhaps no scene of pub- 
lic speaking* where Eloquence is more requisite. 
The dryness and subtiity of subjects usually; agi-. 
tated at the bar, require more than any other, a^ 
ijBertain kind of Eloquence in order to command 
attention ; to give weight to the arguments em- ■ 
ployed, and to prevent what the pleader advances> 
ffom passing unregarded. The effect of good 
speaking is always great. There is as much dif- , 
ferenee in the impression made by a cold, dry and : 
confused speaker, and that ms^de by one who; 
pleads tlie same cause with elegance, order and 
strength, as there is between our conception of. 
an object, when presented in twilight, and when 
viewed in the effulgence of noon. 

Purity and neatness of expression is in this spe- : 
eies of eloquence chiefly to be studied $ a style 
perspicuous and proper, not needlessly overfjharg- . 
eel with the pedaptry of law terms, nor affectedly 
avoiding these when suitable Rnd requisite. Ver-- 
bpsity is a fault of which men of this pr^ofessioa : 
ai*e frequently accused ; into which the habit of 
leaking and writing hastily^ and with little pre-ij 
paratibn> almost unavoid^ly betrays them. It 

o 
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cannot therefore be too earnestly recommended 
to those wbo are beginning to practice at the bar^ 
that they early guard against this while they have 
leisure for preparation.— Let them form themselves 
to the Uahlt of a strong and correct style ; which 
will become natural to them afterward, when 
compelled by multiplicity of business to compose 
with precipiUtion. — Whereas, if a loose and neg- 
ligent style have been suffered to become familiar^ 
they will not be able, even upon occasions when 
they wish to make on unusual cflTort, to express 
themselves with force and elegance. 

Dislinelness in speaking at the bar is a capital 
property. It sliould be shown first in stating the 
question; in exhibiting clearly the point in de- 
bate ; what we admit ; what we dejiy ; and where 
the line of division begins between us and the 
adverse party. Next, it should appear in the 
order and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading. A clear method is of the highest con- 
sequence in every species of oration ; but in those 
intricate cases which belong to the bar, it is in- 
finitely essential. 

Narration of facts should always be as concise 
as the nature of them will admit. They are al- 
ways very necessary to be remembered ; conse- 
quently unnecessary minuteness in relating them 
overloads the memory. Whereas, if a pleader 
omit all superfluou circumstances in his rechal, 
he adds strength to the material facts ; gives a 
clearer view of what he relates, and makes the 
impression of it more lasting. In argumentation, 
however, a more diifuse manner seems requisite 
at the bar than on some other occasions. For in 
popular assemblies^ where the sulyjeet of debajle 
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IS often a plain question, arguments gain streBgtk 
by conciseness. But the intricacy of law points 
frequently requires the arguments to be expanded 
and placed in different lights^ in order to be ful- 
ly apprehended. 

Candour in stating the arguments of his ad- 
versary cannot be too much recommended to 
every pleader. If he disguise them/ or place 
them in a false light, the artifice will soon bedis- 
eovered ; and the judge and the hearers will con- 
clude, that he either wants discernment to per- 
ceive, or fairness to admit the strength of his 
opponent's reasoning. But, if he state with ac- 
curacy and candour the arguments used against 
him, before he endeavour to combat them, a 
strong prejudice is created in his favour. He 
will appear to have entire conlitlence in his cause^ 
since he does not attempt to support it by arti- 
fice or concealment. The judge will therefor© 
l>e inclined ! o receive more readily ilic Impres- 
sions made upon him by a speaker who appears 
boih fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceable at the bar, 
particularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule is 
thrown on what an adversary has advanced. But a 
young pleader should never rest his strength on 
this dazzling talent. His office is iiot to excite 
laughter, but to produce conviction ; nor perhaps 
did any one ever rise to an eminence in his pro- 
fession by being a witty lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates his client, he must 
plead his cause with a proper degree of warmtlu 
He must be cautious however of prostituting his 
earnestness and sensilnlity by an equal degree of 
ardour on every subject. There h a dignity of 
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character^ which it is highly important for every 
Dne of this profession to support. An opinion of 
probity and honour in a pleader is his most pow- 
jrrful instrument of persuasion. He should al- 
Kraysy therefore^ decline embarking in causes 
ivhich are odius and manifestly unjust ; and, M^hen 
He supports a doubtful cause^ he should lay the 
chief stress upon those arguments which appear 
to him to 1)e most forcible : reserving his zeal and 
indignation for cases wh^re injustice and iniquity 
are flagrant. 



ELOQUENCE OP THE PULPIT. 

Having treated of the Eloquence of popular asf^ 
«emblies9 and that of the bar^ we shall now con- 

w%.^« Zi:r%j o«,&«Mu nuu siijUltTvi j::4iUi|UeUCt3 wuiuU^ 

is suited to the pulpit. This field of publiek 
speaking lias several advantages peculiar to it- 
self. The dignity and importance of its subjects 
must be allowed to be superiour to any other. 
They admit the highest embellishment in descrip- 
tion, and the greatest warmth and vehemence of 
expression. In treating his subject the preacher 
has also peculiar advantages. He speaks not to 
one or a few judges, but to a large assembly. 
He is not afraid of interruption.^ lie chooses his 
subject at leisure: and has all the assistance of 
the most accurate premeditation. The disadvan- 
tages, however, which attend the Eloquence of 
the pulpit, are not inconsiderable. The preach- 
erjf it is true^ has no contention wiUi an adversa^ 
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17 ; but debate awakens genius, and excites atten- 
tion. His subjects, tliough noble, are trite and com- 
mon, Tbey are become so familiar to the pub- 
lic ear, that it requires no ordinary genius in the 
preacher to fix attention. Nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to bestow on what is common the gra^e 
of novelty. Besides, the subject of the preacher 
usually confines him to abstract qualities, to 
virtues and vices; whereas, that of popular speak- 
ers leads them to that of persons; which is gen- 
erally more interesting to the hearers, and occu- 
pies more powerfully the imagination. We are 
taught by the preacher to detest only the crime ; 
by the pleader to detest the criminal. Hence it 
happens that, though the number of moderate- 
ly good preachers is great, so few have arrived at 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from mod- 
ern preaching. The object, however, is truly 
noble and worthy of being pursued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching, it is necessary to have 
a fixed and habitual view of its object. This is 
to persuade men to become good. Kvery sermon 
ought therefore to be a persuasive oration. It is 
not to discuss some abstruse point, that the preach- 
er ascends the pulpit. It is not to teach his hear* 
ers something new, but to make them better ; to 
give them at once clear views and persuasive im- 
pressions of religious truths. 

The principal characteristics of pulpit Elo- 
quence, as distinguished from the other kinds of 
public speaking, appear to be these two, gravi- 
ty and warmth. It is neither easy nor common 
to unite these characters of Eloquence. The 

5;rave, when it is predominant, becomes a dull uni- 
brm soleioaity. The war m, when it wants graY^ 

0^ 
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iijf borders on the light and theatrieaL A prop* 
er union of Ihe two, forms that eharaeter of 
preaohiogy which the Freneh eall Onctton ; thai 
sffeetingy penetratingf and Interesting manner^ 
vhich flows from a strong sense in the preacher 
of the importance of the truths he delivers, and 
an earnest desire that they may make full im- 
pression on the hearts of his hearers. 

A sermoUf as a partieular speeies of composi- 
tion) requires the strictest attention to unity. By 
this we me^i that there should be some main 
point, to which the whole tenor of the sermon 
shall refer. It must not be a pile of diifi^rent 
subjects heaped upon each other ; but one object 
must predominate through the whole. Hence^ 
however) it must not be understood^ that there 
should be no divisions or separate heads in a dis«^ 
course ; nor that one single thought only should 
be exhibited in different points of view. Unify 
is not to be understood in so limited a sense ; it 
admits some variety ; it requires only that union 
fUid connexion be so far preserved, as to make 
the whole concur in some one impression on the 
mind. Thus^ for instance, a preacher ujay em* 
ploy several different arguments to enforce tlie 
)ove of God ; he may also inquire into the causes 
of the decay of this virtue ; still one great object 
is presented to the mind. But if, because his text 
says, <<He that loveth God must love hisbroth^ 
or also/' he should therefore mix in the same 
discourse arguments for the love of God and for 
the love of our neighbour, he^ would grossly of- 
fend against unity, and leave a very ecHiftta^' 
ilnpressi^iL oa the minds of his. hearers. 
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Sermoos are almrtqrs more striking, and genera 
ally more useful, the more precise and particular 
tiie lubjeet of them is* Unity can never be so 
^rfeet in a general as in a particular subjeot. 
General subjects, indeed, such as the excellency or 
the pleasures of religion, are often chosen by 
young preachers, as the most showy, and the eaf- 
siest to be handled ; but these subjects produee 
not the high effects of preaehing. Attention is 
much more commanded by takine some partieu* 
]ar view of a great subject, and employing oo 
that the whole force of argument and Eloquence. 
To recommend some one virtue, or inveigh 
against a particular vice, affords a subject not 
deficient in unity or precision. But if that vir-^ 
tue or vice be eonsidered as assuming a particu* 
iar aspect in certain characters or certain situs^ 
tiofls in life, the subject becomes still more inter- 
esting. The execution is more difficult, but the 
merit and the effect are higher.. 

A preacher should be cautious not to exhaust 
his subject; since nothing is more opposite to per^ 
suasion, than unnecessary and tedious fulness. 
There are always some things which he may 
suppose to be known, and some which require 
only brief attention. If he endeavour to omit noth* 
ing which his subjeet suggests, he must unavoida- 
bly eneumber it, and diminish its force. 

To render his instructions interesting to hi& 
bearers should be the grand object of every 
preaeher:.. Be should bring home to their hearts 
the truths which he inculcates, and make eaek 
suppose himself particularly addressed. He should 
nvoid all intricate reasonings ; avoid expressing 

)imiejif in general^ spe^uliVtJiY^ propositions ; ^ 
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laying down practical truths inanabstract, meta- 
physical manner. A discourse ought to be car- 
ried on in the strain of direct address to the au- 
dience ; not in the strain of one writing an essay, 
but one speaking to a multitude^ and studying 
to connect what is called application^ or \vhat im- 
mediately refers to practice^ with the doctrinal 
parts of the sermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in 
Tiew the different ages^ characters, and conditions 
of men, and to accommodate directions and ex- 
hortations to each of these different classes. 
Whenever you advance Avhat touches a man's 
eharactery or is applicable to his circumstances, 
you are sure of his attention. No study is more 
necessary for a preacher, than the study of human 
life, and of the human heart. To discover a 
man to himself in a light in which he nev^r saw 
bis character before, produces a wonderful efiect; 
Those sermons, though the most difficult in com*- 
position, are not only the most beautiful but 
also the most useful, which are founded on the il* 
lustration of some peculiar character, or remark- 
able piece of history in the sacred writings ; by 
pursuing which we may trace, and lay open, some 
of the most secret windings of the human heart- 
Other topics of preaching are become trite ; but 
this is an extensive field which hitherto has been 
little explored, and possesses all the advai^tages of 
being curious, new, and highly useful. Bishop 
Butler's sermons on the character of Balaam h 
an example of this kind of preaching. 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on hu- 
man manners, has given to preaching at diffi^r'- 

ent times a ehaoge of- character. TMs JioWover . 
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i« a torrent which swells to-day and subdues to- 
inorrow. Sometimes poetical preaching is fasU- 
ionaUe ; sometimes philosophical. At one time 
it must be all pathetic ; at another all argumen- 
tative ; as some celebrated preacher has set the 
example. Each of these modes is very defective ; 
tod he who conforms himself to it, will both con- 
fine and corrupt his genius. Truth and good 
seiise are the sole basis, on which he can build 
"With safety. Mode and humour are feeble anS 
unsteady. No example should be servilely imf- 
tated. From various examples the preacher may 
pollect materials for improvement; but servility 
bf imitation extinguishes all genius^ or rather 
{iroves entire want of it. ^ t 



COi^iiiuOr OP A DISCOURSE m ALL ITS PARTS.... 
INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION, 
AND EXM.ICATION. 

Having, already considered what is peculiar to 
each of the three great fields of public speaking, 
popular assemblies, the bar and the pulpit^ we 
idiall now treat of what is common to them all^ 
and explain the conduct of a discourse or oration 
in general* 

The parts which compose a regular oration ar^ 
these six; the exordium or introduction; the 
state or the division of the subject; narration or 
explication; the reasoning or arguments; the pa* 
thetie part ; and the conclusion. It is not neces- 
sary that each of these enter into every public 
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discoarse^ nor that tbeyalwaj^s enter in this order. 
There are many excellect discourses in which 
some of these parts arc omitted. But as thej 
are the constituent parts of a regular oration^ 
and as in CTcry discourse some of them must oe* 
eur, it is agreeable to our present purpose to ex- 
amine each of them distinctly. 

The design of the introduction is to conciliate 
the good will of the hearers ; to excite their at- 
tention ; and to render them open to persuasion* 
When a speaker is previously secure of the good 
willy attention, and docility of his audience, a for- 
mal introduction may be omitted. Respect for 
his hearers will in that case require only a short 
exordium, to prepare them for the other parts of 
his discourse. 

The introduction is a part of a discourse, which 
requires no small care. It is always important 
to begin well ; to msU^e^a favourable impression 
at first setting out, wheii the minds of the hear- 
es, as yet vacant and free, are more easily pre- 
judiced in favour of the speaker. We must add, 
also, that a good introduction is frequently found 
to be extremely difficult. Few parts of a discourse 
give more trouble to the composer, or require 
more delicacy in the execution. 

An introduction should be easy and natural. 
It should always be suggested by the subject* 
The writer should not plan it before be has Died-. 
Stated in his own mind the substance of his dis- 
course. By taking the opposite course and com- 
posing in the Urst place an introduction, the wri- 
ter will often find that he is either led to lay hold 
of some common-place topic, or that instead of 
the introduction being accommodated to the dig- 
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eourse^ he is ander the necessity of accommodat- 
ing the discourse to the introduction. 

In this part of a discourse correctness of ex- 
pression should be carefully studied. This is pe- 
culiarly requisite on account of the sltualion of 
the hearers. At the beginning they are more 
disposed to criticise, than at any other period ; 
they are then octeupied by the *subject and the 
arguments; their attention is entirely directed 
to l!ie speaker^s style and manner. Care there- 
fbre is requisite to prepossess them in his favour; 
though too much art must be cautiously avoided^ 
since it will then be more easily detected, and 
derogate from that persuasion, \ihieh the other 
parts of the discourse are intended to produce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic 
of a good introduction. If the speaker begin 
Vfhh an air of arrogance and ostentation, the self- 
love and pride of his hearers will be presently 
awakened, and follow him with a very suspicious 
eye through the rest of his discourse. His mod- 
esty should appear not only in his expression, but 
in his whole manner; in his looks, in his gestures, 
and in the tone of his voice. Every audience is 
pleased with those marks of respect and awe which 
are paid by the speaker. The modesty however 
of an introduction should betray nothing mean or 
abject. Together with modesty and defferenee to 
his hearers, the orator should show a certain 
sense of dignity, arising from persuasion of the 
justice or importance of his subject. 

Particular cases excepted, the orator should not 
put forth all his strength at the beginning ; but 
It should rise and grow upon his hearers, as his 
discoarse adraneea. The introduction is seldom 
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the place for Tehemence and passion* The audi- 
ence most be gradually preoared, before the 
speaker venture on strong and passionate senti^ 
jments. Yet, when th^ subject is such that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion; or when the unexpected pre- 
sence of some person or object in a popular as-. 
4 sembly inflames the speaker ; either or these will 
Justify an abrupt and Tchement exordium* Thus, 
the appearance of Catiline in the senate renders 
the violent opening of Cicero's first oration 
against him very natural and proper. << Quos- 
que tandem, Catilina, ahutere patientia nostra ?*' 
Bishop Atterbury, preaching from this text^ 
<<jBlessed is he» whosoever shall not be ofiended in ' 
me," ventures on this bold exordium : ** And ean > 
any man then be offended in thee, blessed Jesus V^ , 
lifhich address to our Saviour he continues, till, 
he enters on the division of his subject* But, 
such introductions should be attempted by very^ 
few^ since they promise so much vehemence and . 
ardour through the rest of the discourse, that it. 
is extremely difficult to satisfy the expectation of 
the hearers. 

Ah introduction should not anticipate any ma- 
terial part of the subject. When topics or argu- 
ments, which are afterward to be enlarged upon^ 
arje hinted at, and in part exhibited in the intro- . 
dttction ; they lose upon their second appearance 
the grace of novelty. The impression, intended 
to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
w^ith the greatest advantage, when it is made en« 
tire, and in its proper place. 

An introduction should be proportioned in 
length and kind to tHe discourse which follows it. 
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In ie ngtb, as nothing can be more absurd than 
16 erect a large portico before » small build- 
ing; ; and in kind» as it is no less absurd to load 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwel- 
ling house ; or to make the approaeh to a mon* 
ument as gay as that to an arbour. 

After thein(roduction»the proposition or enun^^ 
elation of the subject, commonly succeeds ; 
conceroing which we shall only obserye, that it 
should be clear and distinct, and expressed with«> 
out afiTectation in the most concise and simple 
manner. To this generally succeeds the division, 
•r laying down the mettiod of the discourse ; in 
the management of \which the following rules 
should be carefully obseryed. 

First, The parts, into which the subject is di- 
tided, must be really distinct from each other. 
It were an absurd division, for example, if a 
speaker should propose to explain first the ad* 
vantages of virtue, atid next those of justice or 
temperance ; because the first head plainly eom« 
prehends the second, as a genus does the species. 
Such a method of proeeediQg involves the sub- 
ject in confusion. 

Secondly, We must be careful always to follow 
the order of nature ; beginning with the most sim- 
ple points ; with such as are most easily under- 
stood, and necessary to be first discussed : and 
proceeding to those which are built upon the for* 
mer, and suppose them to be known* The sub- 
jet^t must be divided into those parts into which it 
is most easily and naturally resolved. 

Thirdly, The members of a division ought to 
exhaust the subject ; otherwise the division isiH- 

p 
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complete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces only, 
without displaying the whole. 

Fourthly 9 Let consiseness and precision be pe* 
culiarly studied. A division always appears to 
most advantage, when the seyeral heads are ex- 
pressed in the clearest, most forcible, and fewest 
words possible. This never fails to strike the 
hearers agreeably ; and contributes also to make 
the divisions more easily remembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication of heads 
should be cautiously avoided. To divide a sub- 
ject into many minute parts, by endless divisions 
and subdivisions, produces a bad efiect in speak- 
ing. In a logical treatise this may be proper ; 
but it renders an oration hard and dry, and un- 
necessarily fatigues the memory. A sermon may 
admit from three to five or six beads, including 
subdivisions ; seldom are more allowable- 

The next constituent part of a discourse is 
tiarration or explication. These two are joined 
together, because they fall nearly under the 
Same rules, and because they generally answer 
the same purpose ; serving to illustrate the cause, 
or the subject, of which one treats, before pro* 
ceeding to argue on one side or the other; or 
attempting to mterest the passions of the hearers. 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and 
to be concise, are the qualities which critics chief- 
ly require in narration. Distinctness is requisite 
to the whole of the discourse, but belongs espe* 
cially to narration, which ought to throw light on 
all that follows. At the bar, a fact, or a single 
cireiumstance, left in obseurity, or misunderstood 
by the judge, may destroy the effect of all the ar- 
gument and reasoning which the pleader employs. 
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If his narration he improbalile, it will be disre- 
garded ; if It be tedious and diffuse, it will faligue 
and be forgotten. To render narration distinct^ 
particular attention is requisile in ascertaining 
clearly the names, dates, places, and every other 
important circumstance of the facts recounted. 
In order to be probable in narration, it is neces- 
sary to exhibit the characters of the persons of 
whom we speak, and to show that their actions 
proceeded from siich motives as are natural, antl 
likely to gain belief. To be as concise as the sub-^ 
ject will admit, all superfluous circumstances 
must be rejected ; by which the narration will be 
rendered more forcible and more clear. 

In sermons, explication of the subject to be dis« 
eoursed on occupies the place of narration at the 
bar, and is to be conducted in a similar manner. 
It must be concise, clear, and distinct ; in a style 
correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned. 
To explain the doctrine of the text with propri- 
^^y 9 ^^ gi^^ a full and clear account of the na« 
ture of that virtue or duty which forms the sub- 
ject of discourse, is properly the didactic part of 
preaching ; on the right execution of which much 
depends. In order to succeed, the preacher must 
meditate profoundly on the subjt^et ; so as to place 
it in a clear and striking point of view. He must 
consider what light it may derive from other pas- 
sages of scripture ; whether it be a subject near- 
ly allied to some other from which it ought to be 
distinguished ; whether it can be advantageously 
illustrated by comparing or opposing it to some 
other thing ; by searching into causes, or tracing 
effects ; by pointing out examples, or appealing 
to the hearts of the hearers ^ that thus a precise 
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and cireumstanUal view may be afforded of the 
dovt.'ine incMilcated. By distinct and apt illus- 
trations of the known truths of religion* a preach- 
er may both display great merit, as a composer, 
andy what is intinitely more valuablcy render his 
discourses weighty, instructive, and useful. 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OP A DISCOURSE, THE 
PATHETIC PART, AND THE PERORATION. 

A s the great end for which men speak on any se- 
rious occasion, is to convince their hearers that 
something is true, or right, or good, and thus to 
influeoee their practice 5 reason and argument 
must constitute the foundation of all manly and 
persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three tbings are 
requisite. First, invention of them, secondly, 
proper disposition and arrangement of them ; and 
thirdly, expressing them in the most forcible man- 
ner. Invention is undoubtedly the most material, 
« and the basis of the rest. But in this, art can 
afford only small assistance. It can aid a speak- 
er however in arranging and expressing those ar- 
guments which his knowledge of the subject has 
discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, we 
must avoid blending those together that are of a 
separate nature. AH arguments whatever are 
intended to prove one of these three things ; that 
something is true ; that it is.right or fit ; or that 
it is profitable and good. Truth, duty, and in- 
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ferest are the three great sul^eets of discussion 
among men. But the arguments employed upon 
either of tbem are generally distinct ; and he 
who blends them all under one topic which he 
ealls his ai^ument, as in sermons is too frequent* 
ly done, will render his reasoning indistinct and 
inelegant. 

With respect to the different degrees of strength 
in arguments, the common rule is^ to advance in 
the way of climax fi-om the weakest to the most 
forcible. This method is recommended wheq; 
the speaker is convinced that his cause is clear, 
and easy to be proved. But this rule must not 
be universally observed. If he distrust his cause* 
and have but one material argument, it is often 
proper to place this argument in the front ; to. 
prejudice^ his hearers early in his favour, an4. 
tiius dispose them to pay attention to the weaker 
reasons which he may afterward introduce. 
When amidst a variety of arguments there is on^ 
or two more feeble than the rest* tlniugb pi*o|)er 
to be used, Cicero advises to place them in the 
middle, as a situation less conspicuous, than ei* 
ther the beginning or end of the train of reason- 
ing. ' 

When arguments are strong and satisfact^Qr^ 
the more they are separated the better. Each, 
ean then bear to be introduced alone, placed in 
its full light, amplified and contemplated. But» 
when they are of a doubtful or presumptive na-» 
ture, it is safer to crowd them together, to forn^ 
them into a phalanx, that, though individually 
lyeak, they may mutually support each other. 

Arguments sliould never be extended too far^ 
nor multiplied too much. This serves rather to 

F3 
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render a cause susiHeious* than 1o increase it9 
strei^lh. A needless muliiplieity of argumenls 
burdens the memory, and diminishes the weight 
of that conviction which a few well chosen ai^u- 
ments produce. To expand them also beyond 
the bounds of reasonaUe illustration, is always 
enfeebling. When a speaker endeavours to ex-^ 
pose a favourable argument in every light possi- 
ble, fatigued by the effort, he loses the sinrit, 
with which he set out ; and ends with feebleness, 
what he began with force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper ar- 
rangement of arguments, we proceed to another 
essential part of a discourse, the patheHc ; m 
which, if any where, eloquence reigns and exert» 
its power. On this head the following directions 
appear useful. 

Consider carefully whi^ther the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper : and, if it do, 
what part of the discourse is most fit for it. To 
determine these points- belongs to gooc^ sense. 
Many subjects admit not the palhetics ; and even' 
in those that are susceptible of it, an attempt to 
excite the passions in a wrong place may expose 
an orator to ridicule. It may in general be ob* 
•coved, that, if we expect any emotion which we 
vaise to have a lasting efl^ct, we must secure in 
our favour the understanding and judgment!. 
The hearers rousli be satisfied thai there are suffi- 
cient grounds for thek* engagmg in the cause 
with zeal and ardour. When argument and^ 
reasoning have produced: their full eM*ct, the pa<- 
tlietic is admktod- with the greatest ibrce and^ 
propriety. 
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A speaker should cautiously avoM giving; his 
hearers urarning that he intends Ho exehe their 
passions. Every thing of this kind ehills their 
sensibility. There is also a great dtfferenee between 
telling the hearers that they ought to be moved^ 
and actually moving them. To every emotion or 
passion nature has adapted certain corresponding 
objects and without setting these before the mind^ 
it is impossible for an orator to excite that emo- 
tion. We are warmed with gratitude, we are 
touched with compassion^ not w^hen a speaker 
shows us that these are noble dispositions, and 
that it is our duty to feel them ; nor when be ex* 
elaims against us for our indifference and cold- 
ness. Hitherto he has addressed only our reason 
or eonscieoce. He must describe the kindness and 
fenderaess of our friend ; he must exhibit the 
distress suffered by the person for whom he would 
interest us ; then, and not till then^ our hearts be- 
gin to be touched,; our gratitude or compassion- 
begins to flow ; the basis, therefore, of all soe- 
cessful execution in pathetic oratory, is to paint 
the object of that passion which we desire to raise 
in the most natural and striking manner ; to ties* 
cribe it witb sueli circumstances as are }&ely to 
awaken h in tlie minds of others. 

To sooeeed in the pathetic, it is neeesssary io 
attend to the proper language of the passions; 
This, if we consult nature, we shall evrr find is 
anaffeeted and simple. It m»f be animated hy 
bold' and strong figures, but it will have no orna*- 
ment nor finery. There is a great cfiffrrenee be^ 
tween painltng lo the imagii^lion and to the heart. 
The one may be done with deltberatitm and ciMt* 
ness 3 the other must always jiie rapid and ardent. 
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Ib the former, art and lalior may be suffered to 
appear ; io the latter, no proper effect can be pro* 
dueed, unless it be the work of nature only. Henee 
all digressions should be avoided which may in-* 
terrupt or turn aside the swell of passion. Hence 
comparisons are always dangerous, and eommonly 
quite improper in the midst of the pathetic. It 
is also to be observed, that violent emotions can- 
not be lasting. The pathetic, therefore, should 
not be prolonged too mueh. Due regard should 
always be preserved to what the hearers will bear ; 
for he who attempts to carry them farther in pas- 
sion than they will follow him, frustrates bis pur- 
pose. By endeavoring to warm them too mucht 
he takes the surest method of freezing them com- 
pletely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a 
discourse, a few words will be sufficient. Some- 
times the whole pathetic part comes in most prop- 
erly 9t the conclusion. Sometimes, when the dis- 
eourse has been altogether argumentative, it is 
proper to conclude with summing up the argu- 
ments, placing them in one view, and leaving tbe 
impression of them full and strong on the minds 
of the hearers. For the great rule of a conclu- 
sion, and what nature obviously suggests, is, plac^ 
that last t^n which you choose to rest the strength 
of your cause. 

In every kind of public speaking it is important 
4o hit the precise time of concluding ; to bring 
the discourse just to a point ; neither ending 
abruptly and unexpectedly, nor disappointing the 
expectatroir of the hearers^ when th?y la^ for the 
end of the discourse. 
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The speaker should always closer with dipiity 
and spirit, that the minds of the hearers may be 
left warm, and that they may depart with a favor- 
able impression of the subject and of himself. 
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PRONUNCIATION OR DEUVERY. 

nPKS great objeets to which every public speaker 
shoulddirect his attention in forming his delivery^ 
are, first, to speak so as to be fuMy and easily un- 
derstood by his hearers ; and next, to express 
himself with sueh grace and energy as to please 
and to move them. To be fully and easily under* 
stood, the chief requisites are a due degree of 
loudness of voice, distinctness, slowness^ and pro* 
priety of pronunciation* 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite. 
The speaker must endeavor to fill with his voice 
the space occupied by the assembly. Though this 
power of voice is in a great measure a natural 
talent, it may receive considerable assistance from 
art. Much depends on the proper pitch and man- 
agement of the voice. Every man has three 
pitches in bis voice, the high, the middle, and-t he 
low. The high is used in calling aloud to some 
one at a distance ; the low approaches to a whis* 
per; the middle is that which is employed in 
common conversation, and which should generally 
be used in public speaking. — For it is a great 
error to suppose that the highest pitch of the voice 
is requisite to be well heard by a great assembly. 
This is confounding two things materially differ- 
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entf lottdnesn oj* strength of soiiiid ivith the key 
•r note oo which we speak. The voice may be 
laundered louder wbhout altering (he key ; and the 
speakier will (ilways tie able to give most body, 
most persevering foree of sound to that pitch of 
Toice to whieh in conversation he is aeeustoined* 

Whereas, if he begin on the highest key, he 
will fatigue himself, and speak with pain ; and 
inrherever a man speaks with pain to himself, he 
is always heard with pain by his audience. Give 
lluei voice therefore fill) sti*ength and swell of 
aumnd ; but always pitch it on your opdinnry 
speaking key ; a greater quantity of voice should 
Biever be uttered thfin can be afforded without 
pikir and without any extraordinary effort. To 
be well heard) it is useful for a speaker to fix bin 
eye on stune of the most distant persons in the as- 
sembly, and to consider himself as speaking to 
them* We naturally and mrefatitiicany «tter oar 
words with such strength as to be heard by the 
one to whom we address ourselves, provided he be 
within the reach of our voice. This is the case 
10 public speaking, as well as in common conver- 
sation* But it must be remembered that speaking 
too loudly is peculiarly ofiensive. The ear is 
wounded when the voice comes upon it in rum- 
Uing, indistinct masses ; besides it appears as if 
assent were demanded by mere vehemence and 
force of sound. 

To being well heard and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation is more conducive per- 
haps than mere loudness of sound. The quan- 
tity of sound requisite to fill even a large space, 
is less than is commonly supposed ; with distinct 
wtieolatioii a man of a weak voice will make it 
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extend faHber than the strongest Toiee eanreaeh 
Mrithont it. This theretWe demands peeuiiar at* 
tention. The speaker must give every sound its 
due proportion^ and make every syllable, and even 
every letter, be heard distinelly. To succeed in 
this, rapidity of pronunciation must be avoided. 
A lifeless, drawling method bdwever i«^ not to be 
indolged. To pronoonee with a proper degree of 
slowness and with foil and clear artieulatton can- 
not be top industriously studied, nor too earnestly 
recommended.-^Sueh pronunciation gives weig^ 
and dignity to a discourse. It assists the voiee 
by the pauses and rests which it allows it more 
easily to make ; and it enables the speaker to 
swell all his sounds with more energy and more 
music. It assists him also in preserving a due 
command of himself; whereas a rapid and hur*- 
ried manner excites that flutter of spirits Which 
is the greatest enemy to all right execution in 
dratory. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing is mcnre 
conducive than giving to every word which we uls- 
ter that souiifl which the tnost polite usage appro-^ 
priates to it, in opposition to broad, vulgar, or pro- 
yincial pronunciation* On this subject howevery 
written instructions avail notliing. But there is 
one observation which it may be useful to make. 
In our langus^ge every word of more syllables than 
one, has one accented syllable. Xbe genius of 
the language requires the voice to mark that 
syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass 
more slightly over the rest. The same accent 
should be given to every word in public speaking 
and in common discourse. Many persons err in 
this respeet When they ^eak in i^nblio wuk 
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trith soleinnitjFy they proDoovoe differentlv from 
Wliat the J do at other times* They dwell upon 
syllables, and protract them ; they multiply ae- 
eent» on the same word from a false idea that it 
gives gi*avity and force to their discourse* and in- 
creases the pomp of pul)lie deolamation. But this 
is one of the greatest faults which can be c|>m- 
mitted in pronunciation ; it eonstitntes what is 
termed a theatrical or motitbing manner, and 

fives an artificial, afiected air to speech, which 
etract greatly from its agroeableness and its 
impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parts of 
delivery, by studying which, a speaker endeav- 
ours, not merely to render himself intelligible, 
but to give grace and force t(» what he utters. 
These may be comprehended under four beads^ 
emphasis, pauses, tones and gestures. 

^y emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish the ae- 
'cented syllable of some word on which we intend 
to lay particular stress, and to show how it af- 
fects the rest of the sentence. To acquire the 
proper mabagement of emphasis, the only rule 
is, study to acquire a just conception of the force 
and spirit of those sentimenls which you are to 
deliver. Ih all prepared discourses it would be 
extremely useful if they were read over or re- 
hearsed in private, with a view of ascertaining 
the proper emphasis before they were pronounc- 
ed in public ; mlirking at the same time the em- 
phatical words in every sentence, or at least in 
the most important parts of the discourse, and 
flung them well in memory. A caution, bow- 
ever> kntiat ht g^iven against multiply ing emphat- 
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ieal wdrd» too niiieh. They becooio striking, 
only "When used Tirith prudent reserve. If they 
recur too frequently ; if a speaker attempt to 
render every thing v^hieh he says^ of high im- 
pfftrtanee, by a multitude of strong emphases, 
they v^ill soon fail to excite the attention of his 
]iear^*s« 

"Next to emphaMS, pauses demand attention. 

7hey arc of two kinds; first, emphatieal pauses ;^ 

and secondly such as mark the distinctions of 

sense. An emphatieal pause is made after some- 

Ibing has been said of peculiar moment, cm 

'which we wish to fix the hearer's attention.*— « 

Sometimes a matter of importance is preceded 

by a pause of this nature. Sueh pauses have the' 

same effect with strong emphases, and are subject 

to the same rules i especially to the caution just 

now given of not repeating them too frequently. 

For, as they excite uncommon attention, and 

eonsequenUy raise expectation, if this be not ful* 

ly answered, they occasion disappointmctnt and 

disgusts 

But the most frequent and the principal use 
of pauses is to mark the division of the sense, and 
at the same time to permit the speaker to draw 
his breath ; and the proper management of such' 
pauses is one of the most nice and difSeult arti- 
cles in delivery. A proper command of the 
breath is peculiarly requisite. To obtain this, 
every speaker should be very careful to provide a 
full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the breath must' 
be drawn only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It may easify be gath- 
ered at the intervals of a period, when the voice 
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suffers only a monteotary sttspeitsion. JBji^ thin 
management a saflieieot supply may be obC.iineA 
for carrying on the longest period wkhoiu iinprop«« 
er Interruptions. 

Pauses in public discourse must be formed n^ 
on the manner in wbieli we express ourselvea 
in sensible eonversationy and not upon the stifl^ 
artificial manner, which we aequire from periis>- 
ing books according to common punetuation. 
Punctuation in geperal is very arbitrary ; offen 
capricious and false ; dictating a uniformity of 
tone in the pauses, which is extremely unpieas<« 
ing. For it must be observed, that, to render 

{muses graceful and expressive they must not on* 
y be made in the right places, but also be aeeom^' 
panied by proper tones of voice ; by which the 
nature of these pauses is intimated much more 
than by their length, which can never be exactly 
measured. Sometimes only a slight ami simple 
suspension of the voice is proper ; ««matimes a^ 
degree of cadence is requisite ; and sometimes 
that peculiar tone and cadence which mark the 
oonclusion of a period. In all these eases a speak- 
er is to regulate himself by the manner in which 
he speaks, when engaged in earnest discourse with 
others. 

In reading or reciting verse there is a peculiar 
diiBculty in making the pauses with propriety. 
There are two kinds of pauses which belong to 
the music of verse ; one at the end of a line, and 
the other in the middle of it. Rhyme always ren- 
ders the fortner sensible, and compels observance . 
of it in pi^nunciation. In blank verse it Is less per- 
ceivable^ and when there Is no suspension of the 
aenscf it has been doubted whether inreading such 
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verse any regard should be paid to the close of a 
line* On the stage indeed where the appearance 
of sjpeaking in verse should he avoided, the close 
Df sueh lines as make no pause in the sense, 
should not h^ rendered perceptible to the ear. 
On otiier occasions we ought for the sake of mel- 
ody, to read ^ blank verse in sueh manner as to 
make eaeh line sensible to the ear. In attempt- 
ing this however, every appearance of sing-song 
and of tone mitst be cautiously avoided. The 
d^ose of a line, i»vhere there is ho pause in the 
meiwit^, should be marked by only so slight a 
suspension of sound, as may distinguish the pas- 
sage from one line to another, \vithout injuring 
the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the line falls af- 
ter the 4th, 5th, ^th, or 7th syllable, and no 
other. When this pause coincides with the slight- 
est division in the sense, the line may be read 
"witfa ease y as in the tv^o first verses of Pope^a 
Messiah: 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. 

To heaYealy Uien'ies sublimer fttraitis belon{^. 

But if words that have so intimate a connex- 
ion, as not to admit even a momentary separation, 
be divided from each other by this esBsural pause ; 
we then perceive a conflict between the sense and 
sound, which renders it difficult to read such lines 
gracefully. In sueh cases it is best to saerifice 
sound to sense. For instance^ in the following 
lines of Milton : 
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•What in me is dark. 



BlttniiDe ; what is lovr, raise and sopport. 

The sense elearly dietaies the pause after ^< il- 
lumine," whieh ought to be observed ; thoughy 
ii* melody only were to be regarded, <* iUiuaine? 
should be connected with what follows^ and n« 
pause made befoi'e (be 4th or 6th syllable* So 
also in (he following line of Pope's £j>istle to 
Arbuihnot: 

I 9it ; with lad civility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after 
<^sad," the fourth syllable. But to separata 
46 sad'* and ^^ civility'' would be very bad reading. 
The sense allows no other pause (ban after the 
•second syllable, <^ sit ^" which therefore is the on- 
ly one to be observed. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciatio^i 
which are different both from emphases and pau- 
ses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice^ 
the notes or variations of sound which are em- 
ployed in public speaking. The most material 
instruction which can be given on this subject, is 
to ibrm the tones of public speaking upon the 
4onos of animated conversation. Every one who 
is engaged in speaking on a subject which inter- 
ests liim nearly, has an eloquent or persuasive 
tone and manner. But when a speaker departs 
from his natural tone of expression, he becomes 
frigid and unpersuasive. Nothing is more ab- 
surd than to suppose that as soon as a speaker as- 
cends SL pulpit, or rises in a public assembly, he 
is instantly to lay aside the voice with which 
he expresses himself in private, and to assume a 
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Bcn^ studied tone^ and a cadence altogether dif* 
ferent from his^ natural manner. This has vici- 
aled all delivery^ has given rise to eaiit and te« 
dififus monolonjt Let every public speaker guard 
against this error. Whether be speak in private^ 
or in a great assembly, let him remember that he 
still speaks. Let him take nature for his gnide^ 
and she will teaeh him to express his sentimentt 
and feelings in such manner as to make the most 
forcible awd pleasing impression upon the minds 
of his bearers* 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is 
called action in public discourse. The best rule 
is, attend to the looks and gesture, in which ear* 
nestness, indignation, compassion, or any other 
emotion, discovers itself to most advantage in the 
common intercourse of men ; and let these be your 
model. A public speaker must however adopt 
that manner which is most natural to himself. 
Bis motions and gestures ought all to exhibit that 
kind of expression which nature has dictated to 
him ; and, unless this be the case* no study can» 
prevent their appeariDg stiff and forced. Bat' 
though nature is the basis on which every" grace 
of gesture must be founded, yet tliere is-roem for 
some iiiiprovements of art. The study of 'action' 
consists ehiefly in*guardiag against awkward and 
disagreeable motions, and in learning to perform 
such as are natural* to the speaker, in the most 
graceful manner. IVumerous are the rules which 
writers have laid-down for the attainment of w 
proper gesticulation*. But written instructions on 
this subject can be of tittle service. To become 
jtseful they must be exemplified. A few of the 
amplest precepts^ however, may be olnerved with 
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adYantage. Every speaker should study to pre« 
serve as inueh dignity as possible^ in the attitude 
of his body* He should generally prefer an erect 
posture ; his position should be firm, that he may 
have the fullest and freest commsuid of all his 
motions. If any inclination be used, it should be 
toward the hearers, whieh is a natural expression 
of earnestness. The countenance should eorres- 
pond with the nature of the discourse ; and, when 
no particular emotion is expressed, a serious and 
manly look is always to be preferred. The eyes 
should never be fixed entirely on any one object^ 
but move easily round the audience. In motion, 
made with the hands, consists the ^incipal part 
of gesture ii| speaking. It is natural for the right 
hand to be employed more frequently than the 
left. Warm emotions require the exercise of 
them both together. But \yhether a speaker 
gesticulate with one, or with both his hands, it is 
important that all his motions be easy and unre- 
strained. Narrow and confined movements are 
usually ungraceful ; and consequently motions 
made with the hands should proceed from the 
shoulder, rather than from the elbow. Perpc^n* 
dicular moven^ents are to be avoided. Oblique 
motions are most pleasing and graceful. Suddea 
and rapid motions are seldom good. Earnestness 
can be fully expressed without their assistance. 

We cannot conclude this subject without ear- 
nestly admonishing every speaker to guard against 
all affectation, which is the destruction of good 
delivery. Jjet his manner, whatever it be, be his 
own ; neither imitated from another, nor taken 
from some imaginary model which is unnatural to 
him. Whatever is native^ though attended bj 
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sereral defects, is likely to please^ because it 
flkowa tts the man ; aiid because it has the ap- 
pearance of proceeding from the heart. To at- 
tain a delivery extremely correct and graceful, is 
wfaattew can expect ; since so many natural tal- 
ents must concur in its formation. But to acquire 
a- forcible and persuasive manner is within the 
power of most [lersons. They need only to dis- 
miss bad habits, follow nature, and speak in pub- 
lie as they do in private, when they speak in ear- 
nest and from the heart. 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

To those who are anxious to excel in any of the 
higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more neces- 
sary than to ieuhivate habits of the several vir- 
tues, and to refine and improve their moral feel- 
ings» A true orator must possess generous senti- 
ments, warm feelings, and a mind turned towarcl 
admiration of those great and high objects which 
men are by nature formed to venerate. Connect- 
ed with the manly virtues, he should possess 
strong and tender sensibility to all the injuries^ 
distresses and sorrows of his fellow-creatures. 
' Next to moral qualifications, what is most re- 

quisite for an orator, is a fund of knowledge. 
[ There is no art by which eloquence can be^ taught 
^ in any sphere, without a sufficient acquaintance 
^ wjth what belongs to that spiiere. Attention to 
the ornaments of style can only assist an orator 

k setting off to adrantage the stock of materkiiB 
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lie posseases ; but the materials tbeni«elvet 
ttusi be derived from other sources thaa from 
rhetoric. A pleader most make himself eoia«< 
pletelj aequainted vfith the law ; he must possess 
all that leamiag aod experieace v^hieh «m be 
useful for supporting a eausor or eonritieiiig a 
judge. A preaeber must apply himself eloseljr ta 
the study of diyinity or practical religioiif of mor^ 
atsy and of human nature; that he may be rich 
in all topics of instruction and persuasion.^ He 
who wishes to excel in the supreme council of the 
nation* or in any public assembly^ should be the* 
roughly acquainted with the business that belongs 
to such asseq^bljp ; and should attend with aeeu'> 
racy to M the facts which may be the subject of 
question or deliberation* 

Beside the knowledge peculiar to his profes- 
sion, a publie s|)eaker shouhl be acquainted with 
the general circle, of polite litei^ature. Poetry he 
will find useful for embellishing his style, for sug$ 
gesting lively images^ or pleasing illusions. His^ 
tory may be still more advantageous; as. the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and of 
the course of human affairs, finds place on many 
occasions. Deficiency of knowledge even in sub* 
jeets not immediately connected with his pi<ofe8« 
sion, will expose a public speaker to many disad* 
YantageSf and give his rivals who are better qualr 
ified, a decided superiority. 

To every one who wishes to esceel in eloquence 
application and industry cannot lie too much. re* 
commended. Without this it is impossible to e%9 
eel in any thing. No one ever became a distin^ 
fished pleader, or pi*eacber, or speaker in any 

aaaemJ^y^ without previous labour and s^Rl^icatMb 
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fiidastry indeed is not only Deeessat7 to every val- 
tmbt6 acquisition, but it is designed by Providence 
a^a seasoning of every pleasure, without which 
Jife is' doomed to languish. No enemy is so de- 
structive both to honorable attaiflnients, and to 
the real and spirited enjoyment of life, as that re* 
laxed state of mind which proceeds from indo- 
leaee and dissipation. He who is destined to ex* 
eel in any art, wiH be distinguished by enthusiasm 
ibr that art ; which, firing his mind with the ob-* 
ject in view, Mrifl dispose him to relish every ne- 
cessary labour. This was the characteristic of 
the great men of antiquity ; and this must distin-^ 

fuish moderns who wish to imitate«them. This 
onorable enthusiasm should be cultivated by stu« 
dents in oratory. If it be wanting to youths man- 
' bbotf win fla^ eleeedrngly. 
' Attention to the best models contributes great- 
ly to improvement in the arts of speaking and 
writing. Every one indeed should endeavour to 
have something that is his own^ that is peculiar to 
Mmsdf, and will distinguish his style. Genius is 
c'ertaitily depressed, or want of it betrayed, hf 
davish' imitation. Yet tio genius is so original as 
not to receive improvement from proper examples 
in style, composition, and delivery. They always 
afibrd some niew ideas, and serve to enlarge and 
e«>rrect oiir own. They quicken the current of 
thought, and excite emulation. 

In imitating the nstyle of a fkrorite author, a 
material distinction should be observed between 
written^ and spoken language. These are In re- 
ality two different modes of communicating ideas. 
In books we expect correctness, precision, all re- 
^tendaueics pruned^ all repetitions avoided^ lai^ 
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lowable meetings into wliieb students of oratory 
nay form themselTes, need direetion in order to 
render them useful . If their subjeets of dis»' 
course be improperly chosen ; if they sup^ 
port extravagant or indecent topics ; if they ki-. 
dulge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation ; 
or accustom themselves without preparation to 
speak pertly on all subjects ; they will unavoid- 
ably acquire a very faulty and vicious taste in 
speaking. It should therefore be recommended to 
adl those who are members of such societies to. 
attend to the choice of their subjects ; to take 
care that they be useful and manly^ either con- 
nected with the course of their studies, or relat- 
ed to morals and taste, to action and life* They 
should also be temperate in the practice of speak* 
ing ; not speak too often, nor on subjects of 
which they are ignorant; but only when they 
have proper materisds for a discourse, and have 
previously considered and digested the subject. 
In speaking, they should be cautious always to 
keep good sense and persuasion in view, rather, 
than a show of eloquence. By these means they 
will gradually form themselves to a manly, cor- 
rect, and persuasive manner of speaking. 

It may now be asked, of r what use will the. 
study of critical and rhetorical writers be to thole 
vrho wish to excel in eloquence 7 They certainly 
ought not to be neglected ; and yet perhaps vei7> 
much cannot be expected from them. It js how*' 
ever from the original ancient writers that the 
greatest advantage may be derived ; and it is a- 
disgrace to any one whose profession calls him to: 
speak in public, to be unacquainted with them.; 
InaUjthe ancient rhetorical .writers there is in* 
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deed one deftet ; they are too systematical. 
They aim at doing too much ; at reducing rhet- 
oric to a perfect art; which may even supply in- 
yeation with materials on every subject ; so that 
one would suppose they expiected to form an ora- 
tor by rule> as they would form a carpenter. 
But in reality all that can be dooe^ is to assist 
and enlighten taste^ and to point out to genius 
the course it ought to hold, 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric out 
of the hands of the sophists^ and founded it on 
reason and solid sense. Some of the profound, 
est observations, which have been made on the 
passions and manners of men, are to be found 
in his Treatise on Rhetoric ; though in this, as 
in all his writing, his great conciseness often ren- 
ders him obscure. The Greek rhetoricians who 
succeeded him, most of whom are now lost, im- 
proved on his foundation. Two of them still re- 
main, Demetreus Phalererus, and Donysius of 
Halicarnassus. Both wrote on the construction 
of sentences, and. deserve to be consulted ; par- 
ticularly Dionysius, who is a very accurate and 
judicious critic. 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Ci- 
cero is superfluous. Whatever on the subject of 
eloquence, is suggested by so great an orator, 
must be worthy of attention. His most exten- 
sive work on this subject is that De Oratore. 
None of his writings are more highly finished 
than this treatise. The dialogue is polite ; the 
characters are well supported, and the manage- 
ment of the whole is beautiful and pleasing. 
The Orator ad M» Bruium is alito a valuable trea« 
tise ; and indeed through all Cicero's rhetorical 
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works are displayed those sablime ideas of elo- 
quenee wtiieh are calculated to form a just taste, 
and to inspire that enthusiasm for the art whieh 
is highly conducive to excellehce. 

But of all ancient writers on the subject of ora- 
tory, the most instructive and most useful is 
Quintilian. His institutions abound with good 
sense, and discover a taste m the highest degree 
just and accurate* Almost all the principles of 
good criticism are found in them, fie has well 
digested the ancient ideas eoneerning rhetoric, 
and has delivered his instraetimis mm elegant and 
polished language. 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS AND 

MODERNS. 

A VERY curious question has been agitated witli 
regard to the comparative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. In France, this dispute was carri- 
ed on with great heat between Boileau and Ma- 
dame Daeier for the ancients, and Perrault ami 
Xa Motte for the moderns. Even at this day, men 
of letters are divided on the subject. A few re- 
ileetions upon it may be useful. 

To decry the ancient classics is a vain attempt. 
Their reputation is established upon too solid a 
foundation to be shaken. Imperfections may be 
traced in their writings; but to discredit their 
works in general can belong only to peevishness 
or prejudice. The approbation of the.publio 
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through so many centuries establishes a yerdict 
in their favour, from which there is no appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning, the worUI may 
be long in error ; and systems of philosophy of- 
ten have a currency for a time^ and then die. But 
in objects of taste there is no such fallibility ; as 
they depend not on knowledge and science, but 
upon aenliment and feeling. Now the univer- 
sal feeling of mankind must be right ; IIo- 
iqier and Virgil therefore must continue to stand 
upon the same ground whfch they have so long 
occupied. 

Let us guard however against blind venera- 
tion for the ancients, and institute a fair compar- 
ison between them and the moderns. If the an- 
cients had the pre-eminence in ge^ius, yet the 
moderns must have some advantage in all arts 
ivhich are improved by the natural progress of 
knowledge. 

Hence in natural philosophy, astronoQiy, chem- 
istry^ and other sciences^ which rest upon ob- 
servation of facts, the moderns have a decided 
superiority over the ancients. Perhaps too in 
precise reasoning, philosophers of modern ages 
are superior to those of ancient times ; as a more 
extensive literary intercourse has contributed to 
sharpen the faculties of men. The moderns ha^^ 
also the superiority in history and in political 
knowledge ; owing to the extension of commerce, 
the discovery of different countries, the superior 
facility of intercourse, and the multiplicity of 
events and revolutions which have taken place in 
the \^orld. In poetry likewise some advantages 
have been gained in point of regularity and accu- 
racy. In dramatic performances^ improvements 
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have certainly been made upon the ancient mod-^ 
cIs. The variety of characters is greater ; great- 
er skill has been displayed in the conduct of the 
plot ; and a happier attention to probability and 
decorum. Among the ancients ^ve find higher 
conceptions, greater simplicity, and more original 
fancy. Among the moderns there is more of 
art and correctness, but less genius. But, though 
this remark may in general be just, there are some 
exceptions from it ; Milton and Shakespeare are 
inferior to no poets in any age. 

Among the ancients were many circumstances 
favourable to the ej:ertions of genius. They trav- 
elled much in search of learning, and conversed 
with priests, poets and philosophers. They re- 
turned home full of discoveries, and fired by 
uncommon objects. Their enthusiasm was great- 
er ; and few beiug stimulated to excel as authors^ 
their fame was more intense and flattering. In 
modern times good writing is less prized. We 
write with less efibrt. Printing has so multiplied 
books, that assistance is easily procured. Ueneo 
mediocrity of genius prevails. To rise beyond 
this, and to soar above the crowd, is given to 
few. 

In epic poetry. Homer and Virgil are still un- 
rlValled ; and orators, equal to Demosthenes and 
Cicero, we have. none. In history, we have no 
modern narration so elegant, so picturesque, so 
animated, and interesting, as those of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon,Livy, Tacit us, and Sallust. 
Our dramas, with all their improvements, are 
inferior in poetry and sentiment to those of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides* We have no comic dialogue 
that equals the correct^ graceful and elegant sim- 
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plicity of Terrence* The elegies of Tibullus, the 
pastorals of Theocritus, and the lyric poetry of 
Iforace, are still unrivalled. By those, therefore, 
lyho tvish to form their taste, and nourish their 
genius, the utmost attention must be paid to th^ 
ancient classics, both Greek and Roman* 

After these reflections on the ancients and mod- 
erns we proceed to a critical examination of the 
most distinguished kinds of composition, and of 
the characters of those writers, whether ancient 
or modern, who have excelled in them. Of 
orations and public discourses much has already 
been said. The remaining prose compositions 
may be divided into historical writing, philo- 
sophical writing, epistolary writing, and fictitious 
liistory. 



1SZ 



HISTORICAL WRITING. 

History is a record of truth for the instruc- 
tion of mankind. Hence the great requisites 
in a historian are impartiality, fidelity, and ac- 
curacy. . 

In the conduct of historical detail, the first 
^ject of a historian should be to give his work 
^11 possible unity. History should not consist of 
unconnected parts. Its portions should be uniie(| 
by some connecting principle, which will pro- 
duce in the mind an impression of something 
that is one, whole and entire. Polybius, t!iou.i;)i 
»ot an elegaat ijtTiter, is remarkable for this 

B 2 
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A historian should trace actions and cTents to 
their sourees* He should therefore be well ae- 
quainted with hunum nature and polities. His 
skill in the former will enable him to describe the 
eharaeters of indiriduals ; and his knowledge <^ 
the latter to aceount for the revolutions of gov- 
emment^ and the operation of political causes on 
public affairs. With regard to political know- 
ledge^ the ancients wanted some advantages which 
are enjoyed by the moderns. In ancient times 
there was less communication among neighbour- 
ing states ; no intercourse bj established postS5 
nor by ambassadors at distant courts. Lai^er ex- 
perience too of the difierent modes of government 
has improved the modern hbtorian beyond the his- 
torian of antiquity. 

It is liowever in the form of narrative, and not 
by dissertatioHy that the historian is to impart his 

Colitical knowledge. Formal discussions expose 
im to suspicion of being willing to accommodate 
his facts to his theory. They have also an air 
of pedantry^ and evidently result from want of 
art. For reflections, whether moral, political, or^ 
philosophical^ may be insinuated in the body of a 
narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connexion, are primary 
virtues in historical narration. These are attain- 
ed when the historian is complete master of his 
subject; can sec the whole at one vielv ; and 
comprehenii the (lepcndencc of all its parts. His- 
tory being a dignified species of composition, it 
should also be conspicuous for gravity. There 
should be nothing mean nor vulgar in the style; 
no quaiotness, no smartness, no affectation, no wit. 
A history should likewise be intereBting j and 
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this id tfae quality whieh ehieily distinguishes a 
writer of genius and eloquence. 

To be interestingy a historian must preserre a 
medium between rapid recital and prolix detail. 
He should know when to be concise, and when to 
enlarge. He should make a proper selection of 
eircumstances. These give life^ body, and color* 
ing to his narration. They constitute what is 
termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly in 
picturesque description, the ancients eminently 
excel. Hence the pleasure of reading Thucydides, 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. In historical paint- 
ing there are great varieties. Livy and Tacitus 
paint in very different ways. The descriptions of 
Livy are full, plain, and natural i those of Taci- 
tus are short and bold. 

One embellishment, which the moderns have 
laid aside, was employed by the ancients. They 
put orations into the mouths of celebrated per<- 
sonages. By these, they diversified their history, 
and conveyed both moral and political instruc- 
tion. Thueydides was the first who adopted this 
method ; and the orations with which his history 
abounds, are valuable remains of antiquity. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this embellishment 
should be allowed to the historian ; for they form 
a mixture, unnatural to history, of truth and fic« 
tion. The moderns are more chaste when on 
great occasions the historian delivers in his own 
person the sentiments and reasonings of opposite 
parties. 

Another splendid embellishment of history is 
the delineation of characters. These are consid- 
ered as exhibitions of fine writing i and hence the 
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difficahy of exeeUiag ia this province. For ebart 
acters may be too shining and laboured* Tbe ac^ 
compiished historian avoids here to dazzle too 
much. He is solicitous to give the resemblance 
in a style equally removed from meanness and afr 
fectation. He studies the grandeur of simplieity. 

Sound morality should always reign in history. 
^ historian should ever show himself on tbe side 
of virtue. It is not, however, his province to de« 
liver moral instructions in a formal manner. He 
should excite indignation against the designing 
and the vicious ; and by appeals to the passions, he 
will not only improve his reader, but take away 
from the natural coolness of historical narration* 

In modern times historical genius has shone 
most in Italy. Acuteness, political sagacity^ and 
wisdom are all conspicuous in Maehlavely Guic- 
ciardin, Davila, Benlivoglio, and Father P^ul. 
In Great Britain history has been fashionable on- 
ly a few years. For, though Clarendon and Bur- 
net are considerable hislorians, they are inferior 
to Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical compositions 
are annals, memoirs, and lives. AnnaJs are a 
collection of facts in chronological order; and 
the properties of an annalist are fidelity and dis- 
tinctness. Memoirs are a species of compositioni 
in which an author pretends not to give a com- 
plete detail of facts, but only to record what h% 
tiimself knew, or was concerned in, or what illus- 
trates the conduct of some person, or some trans- 
action which he chooses for his subject. It iu 
liot therefore expected of such a writer, that he 
possess the same profound research* and tfajoa^ 

l^periQir tsleats which are re<|ui8ite in a hjiatori^p^. 
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It is chiefly required of hiniy that be he sprightly 
and interesting. The French, during two centu- 
ries, have poured forth a flood of memoirs ; the 
most of which are little more than agreeable tri- 
fles* We must, however, except from this cen- 
sure the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, and those 
of the Duke of SuUy. The former join to a live- 
ly narrative great knowledge of human nature. 
The latter deserve very particular praise. They 
approach to the usefulness and dignity of legiti- 
mate history. They are full of virtue and good 
sense ; and are well calculated to form both the 
heads and hearts of those who are designed for 
public business, and high stations in the world. 

Biography is a very useful kind of composition ; 
less stately than history ; but perhaps not less in- 
structive. It aflbrds full opportunity of display- 
ing the characters of eminent men, and of enter- 
ing into a thorough acquaintance with them. In 
this kind of writing, Plutarch excels ; but his 
matter is better than his manner ; he has no pe- 
culiar beauty nor elegance. His judgment and 
accuracy also are sometimes taxed. But he is a 
very humane writer, and fond of displaying great 
men in the gentle lights of retirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that of late years a great improvement 
has been introduced into historical composition. 
More particular attention than formerly has been 
given to laws, customs, commerce, religion, lite- 
rature, and to every thing that shows the spirit 
and genius of nations. It is now conceived that a 
historian ought to illustrate manners as well as^ 
facts and events. Whatever displays the state of 
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maDkind in dif^rent periods } whatever illustrates 
the prof;ress of the human mind> is mox'e useful 
than details of sieges and battles* 



PffiLOSOPHICAL WRITING AND DIALOGUE. 

Of philosophy, the professed design is instruc- 
tion. With the philosopher, therefore, style, 
form, and dress are inferior objeets. But they ' 
must not be wholly neglected. The same truths 
and reasonings, delivered with elegance, will 
strike more, than in a dull and dry manner. 

Beyond mere perspicuity, the strictest precision 
aud accuracy are required in a philosophical wri- 
ti^r ; and these qualities may he possessed without 
dryness. Philosophical writing admits a polish- 
ed, neat, and elegant style. It admits the calm 
figures of speech ; hut rejects whatever is florid 
and tumid. Plato and Cicero have left philoso- 
phical treatises, composed with much elegance 
and beauty. Seneca is too fond of an affected, 
brilliant, sparkling manner. Locke's Treatise on 
Human Understanding is a model of a clear and 
distinct philosophical style. In the writings of 
Shaftsbury, on the other hand, philosophy is 
dressed up with too much ornament and finery. 

Among the ancients, philosophical writing oft- 
en assumed the form of dialogue, Plato is emi- 
nent for the beauty of his dialogues. In richness 
of imagination, no philosophic writer, ancient or 
niodern, is equal to him. His only fault is the 
excessive fertility of his imagination, which some- 
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times obseures his judgment, and frequently car« 
ries him into allegory, fiction, enthusiasms, and 
the airy T*egions of mystical theology* Cicero's 
dialogues are not so spirited and eharacteristical 
as those of Plato. They are howeyer agreeable, 
and well supported ; and show us conversation, 
carried on among ^ome principal persons of an- 
cient Rome with freedom, good breeding, and 
dignity. Of the light and humourous dialogue, 
Ltueian is a model ; and he has been Imitated fc^ 
several modern writers. Fontenelle has written 
dialogues, which are sprightly and agreeable; 
but his characters, whoever his personages be, 
"sill became Frenchmen. The divine dialogues of 
Dr. Henry More, amid the academic stiffness of 
the age, are often remarkable for character and 
yivacity. Bishop Berkley's dialogues are ab- 
stract, yet perspicuous. 



EPISTOLARY WHITmG. 

In epistolary writing we expect ease and famili- 
ai^ity; and mCieh of its charm depends on its in- 
tFoducing us into some aequaihtanee with the wri- 
ter. Its fundamental requisites are nature and 
simplicity, sprightliness and wit. The style of 
letters, like that of eenversatifMn, should flow eaiS- 
ily. It ought to be neat and correct, but no more. 
Cicero's e^stles are the most valuable eolleelion 
of letters, extant in any language. They are com- 
•posed with purity and el^ance, but without the 
' least affectation. -Several letters of Lord Baling- 
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broke and of Bishop Atterbury are masterly. In 
those of Pope there is generally loo mneh study; 
and his letters to ladies in partienlar are full of 
affeetation. Those of Swift and Arbothnot are 
written with ease and simplieity. Of a familiar 
eorrespondence^ the most accomplished model are 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne. The.v are 
easy, varied, lively and beautiful. The letters of 
liady Mary Wortly Muntague, are perhaps more 
agreeable to the epistolary style, than any in the 
English language. 



FICTmOUS HISTORY. 

This species of composition includes a very nu- 
merous, and in eeneral a very insignificant clas^ 
of writing, called rmnances and novels. Of these, 
howevert the influence is known to be great both 
on the morals and taste of a nation. Notwith- 
standing the bad ends to which this mode of writ- 
ing is applied, it might be employed for very 
useful purposes. Romances and novels describe 
human life and manners, and discover the errors 
into which we are betrayed by the passions. Wise 
men in all ag^s have used fables and fictions^ as 
vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an observation 
of Lord Bacon, that the common afiairs of the 
world are insufficient to fill the mind of man. . He 
must create worlds of his own^ and wander in the 
regions of imagination. 

All nations whatsoever have discovered a love 
tf flotion» and talents for invention. The Indians^ 
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Persians, and Arabians, abounded In fables and 
parables. Among the Greeks, we hear of the Ion- 
ian and Milesian tales. During the dark ages, 
fiction assumed an unusual form from the preva- 
lence of chivalry. Romances arose, and carried 
the marvellous to its summit.^ Their knights 
were patterns not only of the most heroic courage, 
but of religion, generosity, courtesy and fidel- 
ity ; and the heroines were no less distinguished 
for modesty, delicacy, and dignfty of manners. 
Of these romances the most perfect model is tlie 
Orlando Furioso. But, as magic and enchant*- 
ment came to be disbelieved and ridiculed, the 
eblvalerian romances were discontinued, and 
were succeeded by a new species of fictitious 
writing. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, the 
Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi and the Arcadia 
of Sir Philip Sidney are good examples. In these, 
however, there was still too large a proportion 
of the marvellous ; and the books were too volu- 
minous and tedious. Romance writing appeared 
therefore in a new form ; and dwindled down to 
the familiar novel. Interesting situations in real 
life are the ground work of novel writing. Upon 
this plan, the French have produced some works 
of considerable merit. Such are the Gil Bias 
of Le Sage and the Marianne of Marivaux. 

In this mode of writing, the English are infe- 
rior to the French ; yet in this kind there are 
some performances which discover the strength 
of the British genius. No fiction was ever better 
supported than tiie Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
Fielding's novels are highly distinguished for 
humour and boldness of character. Richardson^ 
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Ae anthor of Clarissa, is the most moral of dl 
our novel writers ; but he possesses the uofortu** 
note talent of spinning out pieces of amusement 
into nn immeasurable length. The trivial per- 
formances which daily appear under the title of 
lives, adventures, and histories, by anonymous 
authors, are most insipid, and, it must be eon*- 
iessed, often tend to deprave the morals, and to 
eneoorage dissipation and idleness. 



NATUBE OF POBTRY.^.rrS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS.... 

VERSIFICATION. 

"What, it may be asked, is poetry ? and how does 
it differ from prose ? Many disputes have been 
maintained among crities upon these quest ions« 
The essence of poetry is supposed by Aristotle, 
Plato, and others, to consist in fiction. But this 
is too limited a description Many think the 
characteristic of poetry lies in imitation. But 
imitation of manners and characters maybe car- 
ried on in prose as well as in poetry. 

Perliaps the best definition is this, *< poetry is 
the language of passion, or of enlivened imagina- 
tion formed most commonly into regular num- 
bers.'* As the primary object of a poet is to 
please and to move, it is to the imagination and 
the passions that he addresses himseJf. It is by 
pleasing and moving, that he aims to instruct aod 

reform. 

Poetry is older than prose. In the beginning 
of society there were oceasions upon which men 
met together for feasts and sacrifices^ when mu- 
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ne^ danciDgy and song were the chief entertain- 
ment. The meetings of American tribes are dis* 
tin^tirahed by music and songs. In songs they ce- 
lebrate their religious rites and martial achiev- 
ments ; and in such songs we trace the beginning 
of poetic composition. 

• Man is by nature both a poet and musician. 
The same impulse which produced a poetic style, 
yrompled a certain melody or modulation of 
saundy suited to the emotions of joy or p;rief, love 
0r anger. Music and poetry are united in song^ 
aind mutually assist and exalt each other. The 
first poets sung their own vei*ses. Hence the or«< 
igin of versification^ or the ari'angement of words^ 
ta tune or melody. 

Poet& and songs are the first objects that make 
their appearance in all nations. Apollo, Orphc- 
V^y and Amphion were the first tamers of man- 
kind among the Greeks. The Gothic nations 
had their scalders^ or poets. The Celtic tribev 
had their bards. Poems and songs are among^ 
the antiquities of all countries ; and, as the occa- 
Bions of their being composed are nearly the same, 
80 they remarkably resemble each other in 
style. They compi*ise the celebration of gods^ 
iEind heroes, and victories. .They abound in fire 
and enthusiasm ; they are wild, irregular, and 
glowing. 

During the infancy of poetry, all its different 
kinds were mingled in the same composition ; 
but ta the progress of society, poems assumed 
their difierent regular forms. Time separated 
into classes the several kinds of poetic composi- 
tion. The ode and the elegy, the epic poem and 
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the drama^ are all redaeed to rule^ add exercise 
tlie aeuteness of criticism. 



ENGUSH VERSIFICATION. 

Nations* whose language and pronunciation 
were musical* rested their versification chieflj on 
the quantities of their syllables ; but mere quan- 
tity has very little eifoct in English verse. For 
the differenccy made between long and short sjl- 
lables in our manner of pronouneing them, is vejry 
inconsiderable. 

The only perceptible difference among our syl- 
Jables arises from that strong percussion of voice 
which is termed a(5cent. This accent, however, 
does not always make the syllable longer, but 
only gives it more force of sound ; and it is rather 
upon a certain order and succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables, than upon their quan- 
tity, that the melody of our verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse there is another 
essential circumstance, lliis is the csesural pause, 
which falls near the middle of each line. This 
pause may fall after the fourth, fifth, sixth, or 
seventh syllable ; and by this mean uncommon 
variety and richness are added to English versi- 
fication. 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure, com- 
posed of a nearly alternate succession of unac- 
cented and accented syllables. When the pause 
falls earliest, that is, after the fourth syllable, 
the bi'iskest melody is thereby formed. Of this, 
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foliiit^iiig iiaea frooL Pope^ are a happ; iUas* 

On her white breast | a sparkling croRs she- "wore. 
Which Jews might kiss I and Infidels adore j 
Her lively looks ] a aprightlj mind disclose, 
Qmck, as her eyes, | and as unfix'd as those. 
Favours to none,. | to all she smiles extends ; 
O/l she rejects, (but never once ofi*6nds. 

When the pause falls after the fifth sjllable/df- 
Ti<Hng the line into two equal portions^, the melo^ 
djf is sensibly altered. The verse, losing tbe brisk 
ftir of the former pause^ becomes more smootb 
and flawing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotleis mind, • 
Eaoh prayer ^coeptedj | and each wish resigu'd. 

When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the; 
melody becomes grave. The movement of th(5 
Vrerse is more solemn and measured. 

Tihe wrath of Peleus' son, I the direful spring 
Of all the Gi'€fcian woeS| | O goddess, sing ! 

The grave cadence becomes still more sensible 
vhen the pause follows the seventh syllable. This 
kind of verse, however, seldom occurs^ and its ef- 
*ftet is te diversify the melody. 

Anil in the smpothf descriptive | murmur stSl, 
Lofig lov'd, ador'd ideas, | all adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble, bold and disencymr 
bered mode of versification. It is free from the 
full close, which rhyme forces upon the ear at the 
end of every couplet. Hence it is peculiarly suit- 

9Z. 
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ed to subjects of dignity and foree. It is more 
fkvorable than rhyme to the sublime and highly 
pathetic. It is the most proper for an epic poem 
and for tragedy. Rhyme finds its proper plaee 
in the middle regions of poetry ; and blaok verse 
in the highest. 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme 
in couplets is modern. The measure used in the 
days of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. was the 
stanza of eight lines. Waller was the first whe 
introduced couplets ; and Dryden established the 
i^sage. Waller smoothed our rerse, and Dryden 
perrected it. The versification of Pope is pecu- 
liar. It is flowing, smooth, and eorreet in the 
highest degree. He ^as totally thrown aside the 
triplets so common in Dryden. In ease and vari- 
ety, Dryden excels Pope. He frequently makes 
his couplets run into one another with somewhat 
<if the freedom of blank verse. 



PASTORAL POETRY. 

It was not before men had begun to assemble in 
great cities, and the bustle of courts and large so- ^ 
cleties was known, that pastoral poetry assumed 
its present, form. From the tumult of a city lifCf 
men looked back with complacency to the inno- 
cence of rural retirement. In the court of Ptol- 
emji, Theocritus wrote the first pastorals with 
which we are acquainted ; and in the court of 
Au^stiiB, yirgil imitated him.. 
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The pastoral is a very agreeable species of po- 
etry. It lays before us the gay and pleasing 
scenes of nature. It recals objects which are 
eommonly the delight of our childhood and youth. 
It exhibits a life with which we associate ideas of 
innocencey peace and leisure. It transports us in- 
to Elysian regions. It presents many objects fa- 
Yorable to poetry ; rivers and mountains, meadows 
and hllla, rocks and trees, flocks and shepherds 
Toid of care. 

A pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever 
is most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints 
its simplicity, tranquility, innocence and happi- 
ness ; but conceals its rudeness and misery. If 
his pictures be not those of real life, they must 
resemble it. This is a general idea of pastoral 
poetry. But, to understand it more perfectly, let 
us consider^ 1. The scenery : 2. The characters: 
and lastly, the subjects it should exhibit. 

The scene must always be in the country ; and 
the poet must have a talent for description. In 
this respect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, 
whose descriptions are richer and more pictur- 
esque. In every pastoral, a rural prospect should 
he drawn with distinctness. It is not enough to 
have unmeaning groups of roses and violets, of 
birds, breezes, and brooks thrown together. A 
good poet gives such a landscape as a painter 
might copy. His objects are particularized. The 
stream, the rock, or the tree, so stands forth as 
to make a figure in the imagination, and give a 
pleasing conception of the place where we are. 

- In his allusions to natural objects as well as in 
professed descriptions of the scenery, the poet 
must study variety. He must diversify his fac9 
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ctf nature by presenting u«'b^w imiigea. He iau«t 
tHao siiit the scenery to the subject af hia ps^stflt^i 
ral; and exhibit ni|.tui*c uaden such forms a^oiaj^ 
Qorre43pond with the emotions and sentiments hO) 
describes. Thus Yirgil:^ when he gives the la^ 
mentatioa of a despairing lo¥er>, comimuiuisa^ % 
gloojB to the scene. 

Tantvm inter deDsa^ umbrosa cacumina, Cagop, 
Assidue veniebat; ibi haec incondita solus 
Moatibus et sylvis studio jactabat inanl 

'With regai*d to the characters in pasterdsy ill 
is not sufficient that they be persons residing \tk 
fte country* Courtiers and citizens who resorti 
thither oecasionallyy are not the characters exr 
fected in pastorals^ We expeet to be entertsun« 
ed by shepherds, or persons wholly engaged i^ 
l»ural occupatipns. The shepherd must be plain 
and unalQfected in his manner of thinking. An 
^miabk simplieity must be thie ground work of 
kis character; though there is no necessity for 
hcis being dull and insipid.. Qe may have good 
sense, and even vivacity; tender and delicate feelr 
ings. But he must never deal in general refteo^ 
tioi^s, or abstract reasonings ; nor in conceits of 
gallantry ; for these are consequences of refine- 
saent. When Aminta in Tasso is disentangling 
'his mistress^ hair from the tree, to which a sav- 
age had bound it, he is made to say, <« Cruel tree> 
h.ow couldst th^u injure that lovely hair, which 
did thee so much honour? Thy rugged trunk 
was not worthy of so lovely, knots. What ad van- 
tege have the servants of love, if those precious 
f4)ains are common to them and to trees ?*' Strain- 
Oil seQ^timenls like these^#jiit nojt tJliew9ods«. IM 
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langodge of rural personages is thai of plam 
sense^ and natural ieeMng ^ as in the following 
beautiful lines of Yirgil : 

Sepibns in nctstris parrarii te roscida mala 

SDiix ego vester eram) vidi cum roatre legentem ; 
Liter Mb andecimo turn me jam -cepemt annu^ 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contengere ramos. 
Ut Tidi, ut peril, ut me malus abBtulit error \ 

The next enquiry is, what are the proper sub- 
jects of pastorals ? For it is not enough that the 
poet give us shepherds discoursing together.^-^ 
!^very good poem has a snhject that in some way 
interests us. In this lies the difficulty of pastoral 
writing. The active scenes of country life are too 
barren of incidents. The condition of a shepherd 
has few things in it that excite curiosity or sur- 
prize. Hence, of all poems the pastoral is most 
meagre in subject, and least diversified in strain. 
Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely to bar* 
renness of subjects. It is in a great measure the 
fault of the poet. For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in ever}' situation 
and rank of life. What a variety of objects, with- 
in the rural sphere, do the passions present ! The 
struggles and ambition of shepherds ; their ad- 
ventures; their disquiet and felicity; the rival- 
ship of lovers^ unexpected successes and disas- 
ters ; are all proper subjects for the pastoral 
muse. 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fa- 
thers of pastoral writing. For simplicity of senti- 
ment, harmony of numbers, and riclmess of scene- 
ry, the former is higlily distinguished. But he 
sometimes descends to ideas that are gross and 
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WMMf Mid makes bk shepherds idtosive and inii- 
modesL Virgil, oo the contrary, preserves tha 
pastoral simplieitj without any offensive rustieil^ 
Modern writers of pastoraJs have in general 
imitated the aneient poels. Sannazarius, Low- 
ever, a Latin poet in the age of Leo X. attempied 
a bold innovation bj com|>osing piscatory eclogues, 
and changing the scene from tlie woods to the sea^ 
and the character from shepherds to fishermen. 
But the attempt was so unhappy that he has na 
IbUowers. The toilsome life of fishermen ba» 
nothing agreeable to present to the imagination* 
Fishes and marine productions have nothing pa<-. 
etieal in them. Of all the vioderns* Gesner, a 
yoet ai Switzerland, has been the most happy la 
pastoral composilioor Many new ideas are intro- 
duced in his Idyls. His seenery is striking, anif 
His descriptions lively. He is pathetic, and wrtte» 
to the heart. Neither the pastorals of Pope ner of 
Philips, do much honour to English poetry. The 

Eastorals of Pope are barren ; their chief merit 
\ the smoothness of the numbers. Philips at- 
tempted to be more simple and natural than 
P6pe ; but wanted geuius to support the attempt.. 
His topics, like those of Pope, are beaten ; and* 
instead of being natural or simple, he is flat and^ 
insipid. Shenstone's pastoral ballad is. one of the 
most elegant poems of the kind in the English 
htnguage. 

In latter times pastoral writing has been ex* 
tended into regular dram^ ; and this is the chief 
improvement the moderns have made in it. 
Two pieces of this kind are highly celebrated, 
Quarini*s Pastor Fido, and Tasso's Arainia.— - 
Both possess great beauties; but the hitter is the 
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fi^feniUe poem, beeause less intrieate, and less 
fiflfedted I thoagh not wholly free fronpi Italian re* 
Anement. As a poem, however, it has great me- 
rit. The poetry is pleasing and gentle, and the 
Italian language confers on it much of that sott- 
iiess which is suited to the pastoral. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allen Ramsay is m 
l^storal dratna which will bear comparison with 
any composition of the kind in any language. Tm 
Ihis admirable poem it is a disadvantage that it 
as written in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, 
which must soon be obsolete ; and it is a farther 
disadvantage, that it is formed so entirely on the 
rural manners of Scotland, that none but a na- 
tive of that country can thoroughly understand 
and relish it. It is full of natural description, 
and excels in tenderness of sentiment. The char- 
acters are well drawn, the incidents affecting, tbe 
scenery and manners lively and just. 



LYRIC POETRY. 

T&£ ode is a speetes of poetry, which has muck 
dignity, and in which many writers in every age 
have distinguished themselves. Ode in Greek is 
the same with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry 
implies that the verses are accompanied with a 
lyre, or musical instrument. In the ode, poetry 
retains its first form, and its trriginal union witli 
music. Sentiments oomnioiily constitute its subi^ 
jeet. It recites not actions. Its spirit and the 
Biann«r of its execution marks its eharaoteir. tt 
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admits a bolder and more passlooate straia Hum 
is allowed in simple recital. Henee the entfausi* 
asm that belongs to it. Hence that negleet of 
regularity, those digressions, and that disorder^ 
it is supposed to admit. 

All odes may be classed under four denomi- 
nations. 1. Hymns addresed to God, or compo- 
sed on religious subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which 
eoneern (he celebration of heroes and great ac- 
tions, a. Moral and philosophical odes, which 
refer chiefly to virtue, friendship, and humanity. 
4. Festive and amorous odes, which are calculat- 
ed merely for amusement and pleasure. 

'Enthusiasm being considered as the character- 
istic of the ode, it has offen degenerated into li- 
centiousness. This species of writing has above 
all others been infected by want of order, meth- 
od and connexion. The poet is out of sight in 
a moment. He is so abrupt and eccentric, so 
irregular and obscure, that we cannot follow 
him. It is not indeed necessary that the struc- 
ture of the ode be so perfectly regular as an epie 
poem. But in every composition there ought 
to be a whole ; and this whole should consist of 
connected parts. The transition from thought 
to thought may be light and delicate, but the 
connexion of ideas should be preserved ; the au- 
thor should think, and not rave. 

Pindar, the father of lyric poetry, has led his 
imitators into enthusiastic wildness. They imi- 
tate his disorder without catching his spirit. In 
Horace's odes every thing is correct, harmoni- 
ous, and happy. His elevation is moderate, not 
rapturous. Grace and elegance are his charae- 
teristic8» He supports a moral sentiment with 
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dignity^ touches a gay one with felicity^ and has 
the art of trifling most agreeably. His language 
too is most fortunate. 

Many Latin poets of latter ages have imitated 
him. Casimir, a Polish poet of the last centuryy 
is of this number ; and discovers a considerable 
degree of original genius and poetie fire. He 
is, however, far inferior to the Roman in grace- 
ful expression. Buchanan, in some of his lyri^ 
compositions is very elegant and classical. 

In our own language, Dryden's ode on8t. Cecilia 
is well known. Mr. Gray, in some of his odes 
is eelebraled for tenderness and sublimity ; and 
in Dodsley's Miscellanies are several very beau- 
tiful lyric poems. Professedly Pindaric odes arc 
Jieldom intelligible. Cowley is doubly harsh in 
hi^ Pindaric compositions. His Anacreontic 
odes are happier, and perhaps the mdst agreeable 
and perfect in their kind of all his poems. 



DIDACTIC POETRY. 

Or didactic poetry, it is the express intention 
to convey instruction and knowledge* It may 
be executed in different ways. The poet may 
treat some instructive subject in a regulat 
form ; or without intending a great or regular 
work he may inveigh against particular vices, 
or make some moral observations on human life 
and characters. 

The highest species of didactic poet]7 is a reg- 
ular treatise on some philosopldeal^ grave^ or use- 
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ful %uhjeet. Saeli are (he books of Laeretias do 
Bemin Natora, the Georgies of Yirgii^ Pope's 
Essay on Ci'itieisniy Akenside's Pleasures of the 
ImaginatioDy Armstrong on Health, and the Art 
»£' Poetry by Horace, Yida, and Boiieau. 

In all sueh works, as instruction is the profess- 
ed object, the chief merit consists in sound thought, 
just principles, and apt illustrations. — It is neces- 
sary however that the poet enliven his lessons by 
figures, incidents, and poetical painting. Tirgijl 
in his Georgies embellishes the most trival cir- 
cumstances in rural life. When he teaches that 
the labour of the farmer must begin in spring;, 
be expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo gelulns canis cum montibiis hnmor 
Uqiiitur, et Zephyro putris ae gleba reaolvit ; 
Depresso incipiat jam turn raihi Taiinis aratro 
Ingemere, et snlco attritus splendesoere vomer. 

In all didactic works such method is requisite 
as will clearly exhibit a connected train of instruc- 
tion. With regard to episodes and embellish- 
ments, writers of didactic poetry are indulged 
great liberties. For in a poetical performance a 
continued series of instruction without embellish- 
ment soon fatigues. The digressions in the Geor- 
gies of Yirgil are his principal beauties.— *Tbe 
happiness pf a country life, the fable of Aristeus, 
and the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, cannot be 
praised too much. 

A didactic poet ought also to connect his epi- 
sodes with his subject. In this, Yirgil is eminent. 
Among modern didactic poets, Akenside and 
Armstrong are distinguished. The former is 
rich and poetical ; but the latter maintains great- 
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er^ equalit^y, and more chaste and correct elegance. 
Of didactic poetry^ satires and epistles run into 
the most familiar style. Satire seems to have 
been at firstar^lic of ancient comedy, the gro9«- 
ness of which was corrected by Ennius and Lu- 
cilius* At lengthy Horace brought it into its 
present form. Reformation of manners is Its 
professed end; and vice and viciousi characters are 
the objects of its censure. There are three dif« 
ferent motles in which it lias been conducted bj 
the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal^ . 
and Persius. 

The satires of Horace have not much elevation. 
They exhibit a measured prose. Ease and grace 
characterise his manner ; and he glances rather 
at the follies and weaknesses of mankind, than at 
their vices. He smiles while he reproves. He 
moralises like a sound philosopher, but with the 
politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is more decla- 
matory and serious ; and has greater strength and 
"fire. Persius has distinguished himself by a no- 
ble and sublime, morality. 

Poetical epistle*^, wlien employed oh moral or 
critical subjects seldom rise into a higher strain 
of poetry, than satires. But in the epis4olary 
form, many other sutyeets may be treated ; as 
love, poetry, or elegiac. The ethical epistles of 
Pope are a model j and in them he shows the 
strength of his genius. Here he had a full op- 
portunity for displaying his judgment and wit, 
his concise and happy expression, together with 
the harmony of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say, 
whether the original or the copy ought to be most 
admired* 
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Among moral and didactic iirriters^ Dr^ 
ought not to be passed over in silence. Genius 
appears in all his works ; but his universal pas* 
sion may be considered as possessing the full mer* 
it of that animated coneisenessy particularly re<» 
quisite in satirical and didactic compositions. At 
t!ie same time it is to be observed, that his i¥it is 
often too sparkling^ and his sentences too pointed. 
In his Night Thoughts there is great energy of 
expression, several pathetic passages, many hap* 
py images, and many pious reflections. But the 
sentiments are frequently overstrained and turgid^ 
and the style harsh and obscure. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

Jn descriptive poetry the highest exertions of ge« 
nius may be displayed. In general, indeed, des* 
criplion is introduced as an embellishment, not as 
the subject of a regular work. It is the test of a 
poet's imagination, and always distinguishes as 
original from a second rate genius. A writer of 
an inferior class sees nothing new or peculiar in 
the object he would paint ; his conceptions are 
loose and vague ; and his expressions feeble and 
general. A true poet places an object before oup 
eyes. He gives it the colout^ing of life f a paint- 
er might copy from him. 

The great art of picturesque description lies in 
the selection of circumstances. These ought nev* 
er to be vulgar or common. They should mark 
strongly the object* No general descrjptioa is 
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good; all. distinct ideas are formed upon particu- 
lars. Tliere should also be uniformity in the eir- 
eumstances selected. In describing a great obn 
ject, every circumstance brought forward should 
tend to aggrandize ; and in describing a gay ob- 
ject^ ail the circumstances should tend to beauti- 
fy it. Lastly, the circumstances in description 
sliould bo expressed with conciseness and simpli- 

«i<y- 

The largest and fullest descriptive performance 
in perhaps any language, is Thompson's Seasons^ 
a work which possesses very uncommon merit. 
The style is splendid and strong, but sometimes 
harsh and indistinct. He is an animated and 
beautiful describer ; for he had a feeling heart 
and a warm imagination. He studied nature with 
care ; was . enamoured of her beauties ; and had 
the happy talent of painting them like a master. 
To show the power of a single welKchosen circum- 
stance in heightening a description, the following 
passage may be produced from his summer, where, 
relating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he 
is led to take notice of the pestilence that des- 
troyed the Eqglish fleet at Carthagena under Ad* 
miral Vernon. 



-You, gallant Vernon, saw 



The Miserable scene ; yoa, pitying, saw 
To infant weaknt*ss sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghastly Ibrni.^ ^ 
Ttie lip pale quiverings and the bearaless eye, 
No more with ardour bright ; you heard tjie groans 
Of agonizing ships form shore to shore ; 
Heard niglitly plunged amid the sull^a waves 
The frequent corse ." 

t2 
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All Che eironmitMiMs here eele^ed tend ta 
heighten the dismal seene ; but the last image is 
the most striliing in the pieture. 

Of deseripttve narration there are beautiful 
examples in Pamell's Tale of the Hermit* The 
•etting forth of the hermit to visit the worM^ his 
meeting a companion^ and the houses in which 
Aej are entertained, of the rain man, the cove- 
tous man, and the good man, are pieces of high- 
ly finished painting. But the riehest and the 
most remarkable of all descriptive poems 4o 
the English language, are the Allegro and the 
Penseroso of Milton* They are the store-house 
vhence many succeeding poets have enriched 
their descriptions, and are inimitably fine poems. 
Take, for instance, the following lines from the 
Penseroso : 



-I iralk anseen 



On the dry, smooth-shaveo sreeD> ' 

To beliokl the wandering mooa 
Rifling near her highest noon ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd^ 
Stooping through a fleecy cload. 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
' I hear the far-oflT curfew sound 
Over some wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with solemrt roar ; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will fit^ 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of mirth, j 

Save the cricket on the hearth, ''' 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 
Or let my tamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high, lonely tower, 
Ex])loriug Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast.regioiie hold 
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Tb' immortal mind, tbat liath forsodk 
Her mansion in tlib fleshy nook ; 
A nd of those dsemons, that are foand 
In fire, air, flood, or underground. 

Here are no general expressions ; all is pietnr* 
csquey espressiTe, and concise. One strong poiol of 
view is exhibited to the reader; and the impres- 
9100 made* is lively and interesting* 

Both Homer and Virgil e;sLeel in poetical des* 
eription* In the second Ji^neid, the sacking of 
Troy is so particularly described, that the reader 
finds himself in the midst of the scene. The 
death of Priam is a masterpiece of description^ 
Homer's battles ai*e all wonderful. Ossian f oo 
paints in strong colours, and is remarkable for 
touehing the heart. He thus pourtrays the ru- 
inii of Balclutha : *« I have seen the walls of Bal* 
elutha; but they were desolate. The fire had 
resounded within the halls : and the voice of the 
people is now heard no more. The stream of 
Clutha was removed from its place by the fail 
of the walls; the thistle shook there its lonely 
head : the moss whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out of the window ; the rank grass waved 
round his head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Moina ; silence is in the house of her fathers." 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends 
npon a proper choice of epithets. Many poet» 
are often careless in this particular ; hence the 
multitude of unmeaning and rednndant epithets. 
Hence the << Liquiii Fantes'*' of Yirgil, and the 
<« Pratacanis Albieant PruinisS* of Horace. To 
observe that water is liquid and that snow ia 
white^ is little better than mere tautology* 
£very epithet should add a new idea to the worn 
which it qualifies. So in Milton ; « 
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Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dai>k, mibottomed, infinite abyss ; 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way r Or spread his airy flighty 
Upborne with indefatie;able wiogSy 
Over the vast abrupt ? 

The description here is strengthened by the 
epithets. The wandering feet, the unbottomed 
abyss, the palpable obscure, the uncouth way, the 
indefatigable ^ing, are all happy expressions. 



THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

}k treating of the various kinds of poetry, that 
of the Scriptures justly deserves a place. The 
sacred books present us the most ancient monu- 
ments sf poetry now extant, and furnish a curi- 
ous subject of criticism.' They display the taste 
of a remote age and country. They exhibit a 
singular, but beautiful species of composition ; and 
it must give great pleasure, if we find the beau- 
ty and dignity of the style adequate to the weight 
and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's 
learned treatise on the poetry of the Hebrews 
ought to be perused by all. It is an exceeding- 
ly valuable work both for elegance of style and 
justness of criticism. We cannot do better than 
to follow (he track of this ingenious author. 

Among the Hebrews, poetry was cultivated 
from the earliest times. Its general leonstruetiou 
is singular and peculiar. It consists in dividing 
every period into correspondent, for the most part 
iato equal members; which answer to each oikef 
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both m sense and sound. In the first member of 
a period a sentiment is expressed ; and in the see* 
ond the same sentiment is amplified, or repeated 
in difierent terms, or sometimes eontrasted with 
its opposite. Thus, «« Sing unto the Lord 41 new 
song ; sing unto the Lord tdl the earth. Sing un* 
to the Lord, and bless his name ; shew forth his 
salvation from day to day. Declare his glory 
among the heathen ; his wonders among all peo* 
pie.'' 

This form of poetical composition is deduced 
from the manner in which the Hebrews sung their 
sacred hymns. These were accompanied with 
Bnusie, and performed .. by bands of singers and 
musicians, who alternately answered each other* 
One band began the hymn thus: <*The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;" and the ehorust 
or semichorus, took up4he corresponding versicle ; 
<< Let the multitudes of the isles be glad thereof." 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of con« 
struction, the sacred poetry is distinguished by 
the highest beauties of strong, concise, bold, and 
figurative expression. Conciseness and strength 
are two of its most remarkable characters. . The 
sentences are always short. The same thou^hi 
is never dwelt upon long. Hence the sublimity 
of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, who at« 
tempt the sublime, might profit much by imitat-* 
ing in this respect the style of the Old Testament. 
No writings abound so much in bold and animated 
figures, as the sacred books. Metaphors, eom« 
parisons, allegories, and personifications, are par* 
ticularly frequent. Bui to relish these figures 
justly, we must transfiort ourselves into JudeUf 
and attend to particular circumstances in it^^^ 
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ThrougU all that region little or do rain falls in 
the summer months. Hcncey to represent dis- 
tresB» frequent allusions are made to a dry and 
thirsty land, \vhere no water is ; and hence* to 
describe a change from distress to prosperity, 
their metaphors are founded on the falling of 
showers, and the bursting out of springs in a des- 
ert. Thus in Isaiah, << The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. For in the wil- 
derness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert ; the parched ground shall become a pool ; 
and the thirsty land springs of water ; in the hab- 
itation of dragons there shall be grass with rush- 
es and reeds/' 

Comparisons, employed by the sacred poets, are 
generally short, touching only one point of resem-^ 
blance. Such is the following: <<He that ruleth 
over men, must be just, ruling in the fear of God; 
and he shall be as the light of the morning, when 
the sun riseth ; even a morning without clouds ; 
as the tender grass springing out of the earth by 
clear shining after rain.'' 

Allegory is likewise frequently employed in the 
saered books : and a fine instance of this occurs 
in the Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of Israel 
are compared to a vine. Of parables, the pro- 
phetical writings are full ; and, if to us they 
sometimes appear obscure, we should remember 
that in early times it was universally the custom 
among all eastern nations, to convey sacred truths 
under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond all 
others the poetical slyle of the scriptures, is per- 
sonification. The peraonifications of the inspired 
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irriters exceed in force and magniiieeBce those of 
all other poets. This is more partieularly true 
When aiiy appearance or operation of the Almigh- 
ty is concerned, «< Before him went the pesti- 
lence. The waters saw thee, O God, and were 
afraid. The mountains saw thee, and they trem- 
bled. The overflowings of the waters passed by ; 
the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hand» 
on high." The poetry of the scriptures is very 
different from modern poetry. It is the burst of 
inspiration. Bold sublimity, not correct elegance^ 
is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry, found in scripture^ 
are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyr- 
ic. The book of Proverbs is the principal in- 
stance of the didactic species of poetry. Of ele- 
giac poetry, the lamentation of David oyer Jona- 
than is a very beautiful instance. Of pastoral po- 
etry, the Song of Solomon is a high exemplifica- 
tion ; and of lyric poiftry, the Old Testament ib 
fulL The whole book of Psalms is a collectioa 
of sacred jodes. 

-Among the composers of the sacred books, there 
is an evident diversity of style. Of the sacred |io- 
ets, the most eminent are the author of the book 
of Job* David, and Isaiah. In the compositions 
of David there is a great variety of manner. In 
the soft and tender he excels ; and in his Psalms 
are many lofty passages, but in strength of des- 
cription he yields to Job; in sublimity, to Isaiah. 
Without exception, Isaiah is the most sublime of 
all poets. Dr. Lowth compares Isaiah to Homer^ 
.Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezekiel to^sehylus. 
Among the minor prophets, Hosea, Joel* Micab, 
.fiabakkuk^ and especially MaUum, are di^tia- 
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Siished for poetieal spirit. In the prophecies of 
aniel and Jonah; there is bo poetry. 
The book of Job is extremely ancient ; the au- 
thor uneertain ; and it is remarl^abley that it has 
BO oonnection with the affairs or manners of the 
Hebrews. It is the most descriptive of all the sa- 
cred poems. A peculiar glow of fancy and strength 
of description characterize the author ; and no 
writer abounds so much in metaphors. He ren- 
ders yisible whatever he treats. The scene is 
laid in the land of Uz^ or Idunisea^ which is apart 
of Arabia ; and the imagery employed differs ft*om 
that which is peculiar to the Hebrews. 



EPIC POETRY. 

Op all poetical works^ the epic poem is the most 
dignified. To contrive a story which is enter- 
tainingy important, and instructive ; to enrich it 
with happy incidents; to enliven it by a variety of 
eharacters and descriptions; and to maintain a 
uniform propriety of sentiment, and a due eleva- 
tion of style, are the highest efforts of poetical 
l^nittS. 

An epic poem is the recital of some illustrious 
enterprize in a poetical form. Epic poetry is of 
a moral nature ; and t^nds to the promotion of 
virtue. With this view it acts by extending our 
ideas of perfection^ and exciting admiration. 
Now this is accomplished only by proper repre- 
sentations of heroic deeds and virtuous charac- 
ters* Talouri truths justice, fidelity, friendship, 
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piety^ and magnanimity^ are objects "whieh the ' 
epic muse presents to our minds in the most splen« 
did and honourable colours. 

Epic composition is distinguished from history 
by its poetical form^ and its liberty of fiction. It 
18 a more calm composition than tragedy. It 
requires a grave, equal, and supported dignity. 
On some occasions it demands the pathetic and 
the violent ; and it embi^aoes a greater com- 
pass of time and action than dramatic writing 
admits. 

The action or subject of an epic poem must 
have three properties. It must be one ; it must 
be great ; it must be interesting. One action or 
enterprise must constitute its subject. Aristotle 
insists on unity as essential to epic poetry ; be- 
cause independent facts never afiect so deeply, as 
a tale that is one and connected. Virgil has cho- 
sen for his subject the establishment of ^neas 
in Italy ; and the anger of Achilles, with its con- 
sequences, is the subject of the Iliad. 

It is not however to be understood^ that epie 
unity excludes all episodes.. On the contrary, 
critics consider them as great ornaments of epic 
poetry. They diversify the subject, and relieve 
the reader by shifting the scene. Tbus Hector's 
visit to Andromache in the Iliad, and Erniinia's 
adventure with the shepherd in the seventh book 
of the Jerusalem, afford us a well judged and 
pleasing retreat from camps and battles. 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must be 
so great and splendid, as to fix attention, and to 
justif;)^ the magnificent apparatus the poet be- 
stows on it. The subject should also be of ancient 
date* Both Lucan and Voltaire have transgress- 

u 
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ed this pale. Bj eonfiDing himself too strieUy 
to historical trulh, the former does not please ; 
and the latter lias improperly mingled well known 
events with fictitious. Hence they exhibit not 
that greatness which the epic requires. 

The third requisite in an epie subject is, that 
it be interesting. This depends in a great measure 
upon the choice of it. But it depends much more 
upon the skilful management of the poet. He 
must so frame his plan as to comprehend 
many affecting incidents. He must sometimes 
dazzle with valiant achievements ; sometimes 
be must be awful and august; often tender and 
pathetic ; and he must sometimes give us gen- 
tle and pleasing scenes of iove^ friendship, and 
affection* 

To render the subject interesting* much also 
depends upon the dangers and obstacles which 
must be encountered. It is by the management of 
.these, that the poet must rouse attention/ and 
hold his reader in suspense an4 agitation. . 

It is generally supposed by critics, that an epio 
poem should oonciude successfully ; as an unhap- 
py conclusion depresses the mind. Indeed it is 
on the prosperous side, that epic poets generally 
eonclude. But two authors of great name, Alil- 
ton and Lucan, hold the contrary course. The 
one concludes with the subversion of Roman lib- 
erty ; and the other with the expulsion of man 
from Paradise.' 

No precise boundaries can he fixed for the du- 
ration of the epic action. The action of the Iliad 
l^sts,^ according to Bossu> only forty-seven days. 
The action of the Odyssey extends to eight years 
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and a half; aad that of the JBaeidineludesab^ul 
six years. 

'File personages in an epie poem should be prop- 
er ami ^eli supported. Thej should display ihit 
features of human nature ; and may admit dif- 
ferent degrees of virtue^ and even vice ; though 
the principal characters should be such as ivill 
raise admiration and love. Poeiic characters are 
of two sorts« general and particular. General 
characters are sneh as are wise, brave and virt<i- 
ous, vrithout any farther distinction. Particular 
characters express the species of bravery, of wis- 
doni9 and of virtue, for which any one is remark- 
ble« In this discrimination of charaetersp 
Homer excels. Tasso approaches the nearest 
3to him in this respect ; and Yirgil is the most de- 
ficient. 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select 
«onie personage as the hero of the tale. Iritis 
renders the unity of the subject more perfect, and 
contributes highly to the interest and perfection 
of this species of writing. It has been asked, 
Who then is the hereof Paradise Lost? The devil, 
say some critics, who affeet to be pleasant against 
Milton. But they mistake his intention by sup- 
posing that whoever is triumphant in the close^ 
inust be the hero of the poem. For Adam is Mil- 
ton's hero ; that is, the capital &nd most interest- 
ing figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry there are beside human charac- 
ters gods and supernatural beings. This forms 
what is called the machinery of epic poetry ; 
and the French suppose this essential to the na- 
ture of an epic poem. They hold that in every 
epic composition the main action is necessarily 
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earried on bj the iitterreDtioa of gods. But 
there seems to be no solid reason for their opin- 
ion. Luean has no gods, nor supernatural 
agents. The author of Leonidas also lias no 
maehinery. 

But^ though maehinery is not absolutely ne- 
cessary to the epte plan* it ought not to be totally 
excluded from it. The marvellous lias a great 
eharm for most readers. It leads to sublime de- 
seriptton, and fills the imagination. At the same 
time it becomes a poet to be temperate in the use 
of supernatural machinery; anid so to employ 
the religious faith or suiierstition of his country, 
as to give an air of probability to events most con- 
trary to the common course of nature. ^ 

With regard to the allegorical personages, 
fame, discord, Iove« and the likcy they form the 
worst kind of machinery. In description they 
may sometimes be allowed ; but they should nev- 
<5r bear any part in the action of the poem. As 
they are only mere names of general ideas, they 
ought not to be considered as persons ; and can« 
not mingle witli hitman actors without an intol^ 
crable confusion of shadows with realities. 

In the narration of the poet, it is of little con- 
sequence, whether he relate the whole story in 
liis own character, or introduce one of his per- 
sonages to relate a part of the action that passed 
before the poem opens. Homer follows one 
method in his Iliad, and the other in his Odyssey. 
It it is to be observed however that, if the narra- 
tive be given by any of the fetors, it gives the 
poet greater liberty of spreading out such parts of 
the subject as he inclines to dwell upon in person. 
and of comprising the rest within a short recital. 
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•When the sameet is of great estent* and eesupre* 
liends the transaotioos of several yeaP9» as in the 
,Odjssej aad ^neid, this method seems prefer* 
able. Buty when the subject is of smaller eom* 
^ass and shorter duration, as in the Iliad and Je* 
ru^fUem^ the poet may^ without disadvaatagey ro* 
Jate the whole in his own person. 

What is of most importance in the narration is^ 

that it be perspicuous, aninmted, and enriched 

/with every poetic beauty. No sort of composi* 

tion requires more strength, dignity, and fire, thaa 

an epic poem. It is the region in which we look 

for every thing sublime in description, tender m 

sentiment, and bold or lively in expression. The 

ornaments of epic poetry are grave and chaste* 

Nothing loose^ ludicrous or afibcted, finds place 

there. All the objects it presents ought to be 

great, tender, or pleasing. Descriptions of dis* 

gusting or shocking objects ai*e to be avoided* 

Hence the fable of the Harpies in the JGneid^ 

and the allegory of Sin and Death in Paradise 

Ijost> . should have been omitted. 
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HOMER'S lUAD AND ODYSSEY. 

The father of epic poetry is Homer ; and in o^ 
der to relish him, we must divest ourselves of 
modern ideas of dignity and refinement, and trans- 
port our imagination almost three thousand years 
back in the history of mankind. The reader i$ 
to expect a picture pf the ancient world. The 
two glT^at characters of Homer's poetry are fijr^ 

V 2 
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and simpliehy. Bat to haTe a dear idea of hU 
merit, let qb eonsider the Iliad underthe three 
heads of the subject or aetion, the characters^ 
and the narration. 

The subieet of the Iliad is happily chosen. 
For no sabjeet eould be more splendid than the 
Trojan war. A g^at confederacy of the Grc' 
cian states and ten years' siege of Troy must hare 
spread far abroad the renown of many military 
exploits, and given an extensile interest to the 
heroes who were concerned in them. Upon these 
traditions. Homer grounded his poem: and, as 
he lived two or three centuries after the Trojan 
war, he had full liberty to intermingle fable with 
history. He chose not, however, the whole Tro- 
jan war for his subject ; but with great judgment 
selected the quarrel between Achilles and Agar 
jnemnon, which includes the most interesting pe- 
riod of the war. He has thus given grealer unity 
to his poem. He has gained one hero, or prin- 
cipal character, that is, Achilles ; and shown the 
pernicious effects of discord among confederated 
princes. 

The praise of high invention has in every age 
been justly given to Homer. His incidcDts^ 
speeches, characters, divine and human ; his bat- 
tles, his little history pieces of the persons slain* 
discover a boundless invention. Nor is his judg- 
ment less worthy of praise. His story is conduct- 
ed with great art. lie rises upon ns gradually* 
His heroes are introtlueed with exquisite skill to 
our acquaintance. The distress thickens as the 
poem advances ; every thing serves to aggrandize 
Achilles^ and to make him the capital figure. 
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In ehftractersf Homer is without a riTal. He 
abounds in dialogue and conversation* and this 
produees a spirited exhibition of his personals. 
This dramatic method, however, though more 
naturaU expressive, and animated, is less grave 
and majestic than narrative. Some of Homer's 
speeehes are unseasonable, and others trifling. 
With the Greek vivacity he has also some of the 
Greek loquacity. 

In no character perhaps does he display great- 
er art than in that of Helen. Notwithstanding 
faer frailty and crimes, he contrives to make her 
an interesting object. The admiration with 
which the old generals behold her, when she Is 
coming toward them ; her veiling herself, and 
shedding tears in the presence of Priam ; her 
grief at the sight of Menelaus ; her upbraiding 
of Paris for his cowardice, and her returning 
fondness for him, are exquisite strokes, and wor- 
thy of a great master. 

Homer has been accused of making Achilles 
loo brutal a character ; and critics seem to have 
adopted this censure from two lines of Horace: 

Impiger, iracandus, inexorabilis, acer. 

Jura negat sibi uata ; nihil non arrogat armis. 

It appears that Horace went beyond the truth. 
Achilles is passionate ; but he is not a eonienm- 
er of law« He has reason on his side ; for though 
he discovers too much heat, it must be allowed 
that he had been notoriously wrongrd. Beside 
bravery and contempt of death, he has the qual- 
ities of openness and sincerity. He loves his sub- 
jcctsi and respects the gods.* He is warm in his 
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friendshipB ; and tbronghout he is Uigh qiirited^ 
gallant and hoDOurable. 

Homei^'s gods make a great figure ; but his 
raaehinery was not bis own inveution. He fol- 
lowed the traditions of his country. But though 
his machinery is often lofly and magnifieeBt^ yet 
Jiis gods are often deficient in dignity. They have 
all the human passions; they drink and feast* 
and are vulnerable^ like men. Wbile^ however* 
he at times degrades bis divinities, be knows bow 
to make them appear with most awful majesty.^ 
Jupiter for the most part is introduced with great 
dignity* and several of the most sublime concept 
tions in the Iliad are founded on the appearances 
of Neptune* Minerva* and Apollo. 

The style of Homer is easy, natural* and high- 
ly animated. Of all the great poets* be is the 
most simple in bis style* and resembles most the 
style of the poetical parts of the Old Testament. 
Pope's translation of him affords no idea of his 
manner. His versification however is allowed 
to be uncommonly melodious ; and to carry be- 
yond that of any poet resemblance of sound to 
sense. 

In narration* Homer is always concise and de- 
scriptive. He paints bis objects in a manner to 
our sight. His battles are singularly admirable. 
We see them in all their hurry* terror*. and con- 
fusion. In similies no poet abounds so mueh. 
His comparisons* however* taken in general* are 
not bis greatest beauties j they come upon us i^ 
too quick succession ; and often disturb his nar* 
ration or description. His lions, bulls* eagles* and 
herds of sheep recur too frequently. 

The criticism of Longinus uponthe Odyssey is 
Bot without foundation ; that in this poem HomeiP 
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maj be lacened to the setting sun, whose gran- 
deur remains without the heat of liis meridian 
beams. It wants the vigour and sublimity of the 
Iliad; yet possesses so many beauties as to be 
justly entitled to high praise. It is a very amus- 
ing poem, and has much greater variety than the 
Iliad. It contains many interesting stories, and 
pleasing pictures and ancient manners. Instead 
of the ferocity which pervades the Iliad, it pre- 
sents us most amiable images of humanity and 
hospitality. It entertains us with many a won- 
derful adventure ; and many a landscape of na- 
ture ; and instructs us by a rich vein of molality 
and virtue, running through every part of the 
poeni. 

There are some defects however in the Odys- 
sey. Many of its scenes fall below the majesty 
of an epic poem. The last twelve books are in 
many places languid and tedious; and perhaps 
the poet is not happy in the discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope. She is too cautious and distruHtfuI; 
and we meet not that joyous surprise expected ob 
such an occasion. 



THE JENEID OF VIRGIL. 

The distinguishing excellencies of the JEneid 
are elegance and tenderness. Virgil is less ani- 
mated and less sublime than Homer ; but he has 
fewer negligences, greater variety, and more dig- 
nity. The -ZEneid has all the correctness and 
improvements of the A.ugustan age. We meet 
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no contention of heroes about a female slaYe ; no 
Tiolcnt scolding nor abusive language; but the 
poem o{ien8 with the utmost magnificence. 

The subject of the JSneid» which is the estab" 
lishraent of JBneas in Italy, is extremely happy. 
Nothing couM bet more interesting to the Romans 
than yii*gil's deriving their origin from so famous 
a hero as JSneas. The object was splendid itself; 
it *gave the poet a theme, taken from the tradi- 
tionary history of his country ; it allowed him to 
adopt Homer's mythology ; and aObrded him fre- 
quent opportunities of glancing at all the future 
{rcat exploits of the Romans, and of describing 
taly in its ancient and fabulous state. 
Unity of action is perfectly preserved in thf 
«£heid« The settlement of £neas 'in Italy by 
order of the gods is constantly kept in view. The 
(episodes are properly linked to the main subject $ 
pad the nodus or intrigue of the poem is happily 
formed. The wrath of Juno, who opposes JBneaSy 

fives rise to all his difficulties, and connects the 
uman with the celestial opei*ations through the 
whole poem. 

Great art and judgment are. displayed in the 
^neid ; but even Virgil is not without 'his faults. 
One is, that he has so few marked characters.^— 
Achates, Cloaiithes, Gyas, and other Trojan be- 
roes, who accompanied JEncas into Italy, are un- 
distinguished figures. Even jEneas himself is 
not a very interesting hero. He is described, in- 
deed, as pious and brave ; but his character is npt 
inarked by those strokes that touch the heart.— 
Tlie character of Dido is the best supported ia 
jibe whole jEneid. Her warmtli of passion, keen- 
iiess of resentment, and violenee of oharaeter, ex- 
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htbit a more animated figure than any other yi^» 
gil has drawn. 

The management of the Rubjeet also is in some 
Inspects exce|;)tionable. 1 he six last books re* 
eeived not the finishing hand of the aulhor, and 
lor this reason he ordered his poem to be eooy- 
mitled to tbe flames. The wars with the Latini 
are in dignity inferior to the more interesling ob- 
jects previously presented to us ; and the reader 
is tempted to take part with Turnus against 
iEneas. 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what 
he possesses beyond all poets, is .tenderness. His 
soul was full of sensibility. He felt himself all 
the affecting circumstances in the scenes he des* 
cribes^ and knew how by a single stroke to reach 
the heart. In an epic imeio this merit is next to 
siiblimity. The second book of the iBneid is one 
pf the greatest master-pieces ever executed. TJie 
death of old Priam, and the family pieces of 
JSneas, Anchbes, and Creusa, are as tender as 
can be conceived. In the 4th book, the unhappy 
passion and death of Dido are admirable. Tho 
interview of JBneas with Andromache and Hel« 
enus, in the third book ; the episodes of Pallas 
and Evander. of Nisus and Eurjalus, of Laustw 
and Mezentius, are all striking instaiiees of the 
power of raising the tender emotions. The best 
and most finished books are the first, second^ 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth and twelfth. 

Yirgirs battles are in fire and sublimityfar in- 
ferior to Homer^s. But in one importailt episode^ 
the descent into hell, he has outdone Homer in 
the Odyssey by many degrees. There is nothing 
hi all aiotiqiuty^ equi^ iii its kind to the sixIkbeoK 
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of the ^neid. The scenery, the objects, and the 
description, are great, solemn and sublime* 

With regard to the comparative merit of these 
two great princes of epic poetry, it must be al- 
lowed that Homer was the greater genius, and 
Virgil the more correct writer. Homer is more 
original, more bold, more sublime, and more for- 
cible. In judgment they are both eminent. Ho- 
mer has all the Greek vivacity ; Virgil all the 
Roman stateliness. The imagination of Homer 
is the most co{jious ; that of Virgil the most cor- 
rect. .The strength of the former lies in warm- 
ing the fancy ; that of the latter in touching (he 
heart. Homer's style is more simple and ani- 
mated ; Virgil's more elegant and uniform. 



LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 

liUCAN is inferior to Homer and Virgil ; yet he 
deserves attention. There is little invention io 
his Pharsalia ; and it is conducted in too histori- 
eal a manner to be strictly epic. It may be ar- 
ranged, however in the epic class, as it treats of 
great and heroic adventures. The subject of the 
Pharsalia has all the epic dignity and grandeur ; 
and it possesses unity of object, viz. the triumph 
Df Csesar over Roman liberty. 

But though the subject of Luean is confessedly 
heroic, it has two defects. Civil wars present ob- 
jects too shocking for epic poetry, and furnish 
odious and disgusting views of human nature.-— 
But liucan's genius seems to delight in savage 
scenes. 
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The other defeet of Luean's dubjeet is^ that it 
tras too near the tinie Id which he lived. This de-^ 
prived him of the assistance of fiction and ma- 
chinery ; and thereby rendered his work less 
splendid and amusing. The facts on which he 
founds his poem were too well known, and too re- 
cent to admit fables, and the interposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit 
and force. But though Pompey is his hero, he 
has not made him very interesting. He marks 
not Pompey by any high distinction, either for 
magnanimity or valour. He is always surpassed 
by Cfiesar* Cato is Lucan's favourite character ; 
and whenever he introduces him, he rises above 
himself. 

In managing his story, J^ucan confines himself 
loo much to chronological order. This breaks 
the thread of his narration, and hurries him from 
place to place. He is also too digressive ; fre- 
quently quitting his subject to give us some geo- 
graphical description or philosophical disquisition* 

There are several poetical and spirited descrip- 
tions in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of ihh 
poet does not lie either in narration or deserip- 
tion. His narration is often dry and harsh ; his 
descriptions are often overwrought, and employed 
on disagreeable objects. His chief merit consists 
in his sentiments, which are noble, striking^ glow- 
ing^ and ardent. He is the most philosophi<'aI^ 
and the most patriotic poet of antiquity. He was 
a stoic ; and the spirit of that philosophy breathes 
through his poem. He is elevated and bold ; and 
abounds in well-timed exclamations and ajpos-*^ 
tfophes* 

w 
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As hia vivacity a«d fire spe greats h^ is aptt <o 
be carried away by them. Hts great detect is 
ivaat of modepatioD. He knows iiot where t» 
stop^ When ha would ^gpandize hiA objeets^ he 
becowea tuiiiid and uDDatural. There is mueli 
bombast in bis poem. His taste is marked witk 
the corruption of his age ; and instead of poetry^ 
he often ei^hibits declamation. 

On the whole, howevep» he is an author of Uve-^ 
ly and original genius. His high sentiments and 
his fire serve to atone for many of his defects. 
His gpsnius had strength, but no tenderness, nor 
amenity. Compared with Virgil, lie has mor^ 
fire and suUimer sentiments ; but in every thing; 
else falls infinitely below him, particulai'ly in pu-?. 
rity, elegance and tenderness. 

Stalius and Silius Italieus, though poets of the 
epje class* avo too iacpnsidei^ble ior partieubtfr 
criticism. 
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TASSO^S JERUSALEM, 



jESXTf 4XEM Bei.itbrso is a strie tty regalai? epie 
poeia, and abounds with beauties. The subject is 
the recovery of Jerusalem from infidels by the 
united powers of Christepdom. The enterprise 
was spkndid, venerable, and heroie ; and an in- 
teresting contrast is exhibited between the Chris- 
tiiMis and Baraeens. Religion renders the subject 
aiHptst, Md epMis a natural field fisr maehinery 
and sublime description. The action too lies ip % 
oountry^ and in a period of time^ sufiieiently re*- 
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I ^inote to admit an intermixture -of fable with Ills* 
tory. 

Rieh ifiTention is a capital quality in Tassd. 
He is full of events, finely diversified. He nevei* 
fatigues his reader by mere war and fighting. 
He frequently shifts the soene ; and from eamps 
and battles transports us to more pleasing objects; 
sometimes the solemnities of religion ; sometimes 
the intrigues of love; at other times the adven- 
tures of a journey, or the incidents of pastoral 
life, relieve and entertain the reader. Tlie work 
at the same time is artfully connected ; and in the 
midst of variety, there is perfect unity of plan. 

Many characters enliven the poem ; and these 
distinctly marked and well' supported. Godfrey, 
the leader of the enterprise, is prudent, moder- 
ate, and brave ; Tancred, amorous, generous and 
gallant. Rinaldo, who is properly the hero of 
the poem, is passionate and resentful ; but full of 
zeal, honour and heroism. Solyman is high 
J minded; Erminia tender; Armida artful and vi« 
olent ; and Clarinda masculine. In drawing 
characters, Tasso is superior toTirgil, and yields 
to no poet but Homer. • 

He abounds in machinery. When celestial be* 
ings interpose, his machinery is noble, l^ut devils, 
enchanters, and conjurors act too great a part 
throughout his poem. In general, the marvellous 
is carried to extravagance. The poet was too 
great an admirer of the romantic spirit of knight 
errantry. 

In describing magnificent objects, his style is firfti 
and majestic. In gay and pleasing description^ 
it is soft and insinuating. Erminia's pastoral re- 
treat in the seventh book> and the arts and bieauty 
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•f Armkia in th* feniih IwoIm arc exqokitel/ 
htmiiifaU IfU fisu(lr» arr asimaled, and pro^ 
crfjr raried bj kseid^-alf. It i» rather bj actioos, 
charaetrr*, a^i dc^eti^.mmm that he iDterc^ts as, 
than bv the %enfi»"fffa! part of bh vorlu fie is 
Ikr isffrrior to VirpI ia tf a d tia < » g : and when he 
ainif at bein^ s4*otiismtal aad fatkrticy be is apt 
!• beeome art ifi^iaL 

It has oftea been objeetcd ta Taisso, that he 
abounds 10 point and eooeeit : bat tlus eensare 
bas been earried too far. For ia his general ehar« 
at^ter^ he is mascoline and strong. Tbe bomour 
of deerjin^ him passed from the fVraefa erities 
to those of England. But their stnrtares are 
foundf'd either on ignorance or prejodiee. For 
the Jerusalem is in my opinion, the third regular 
epic poiMn in the world ; and stands next to the Il- 
iad and ^ncid. In simplicitj and fire, Tasso is 
inferior to Homer ; in lendemess, to Tirgil ; in 
sublimity to Milton; but for fertilitj ofinventioot 
Yariety of incidents, expression of characters, rich- 
ness of description, and beauty of style, no poet 
except the three just named, can be compared to 
him. 



THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 

Tub Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Italians 
do of Tusso. The discovery of the East Indies 
by Yasco de Gama, an enterprise alike splendid 
and interesting, is the subject of the poem of 
Camoenp. The advent ui^s, distresses^ and ao« 
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The LuMAd of Ctmoens. 



tioiis of Yaseottiid his eMstrjment are well fam- 
«ied and desertbed | and the liusiad is conducted 
mn the epie plan* The kieideots of tbe fioem are 
anagnificent I and^ joined with some wiidnesB and 
wreguiarity, tiiere is displayed in it mueli poetie 
Jiptrlt, strong fancy* and bold description. In the 
poeuit howerer^ tbere is no attempt toward patnt- 
io(^ cbaracters* Yasoo is tbe herOf and tbe ofiljr 
■personage tbal wakes -any tigure. 

The machinery of tbe Lusiad is perfectly ex- 
Iravagant ; being foi*sied of an odd mixture of 
Christian ideas and Pagan mythology. Pagan di- 
▼initios appear to be the deities ; and Christ and 
thv Holy Virgin to be inferior agents. One great 
ehject, however» of tbe Portuguese expedition* it 
to extend the em|>ire of Cliristiaoity* and to ex- 
tirpate Mahotnetanism. In this religous umteriak- 
ingthe chief protector of the Pcrrtaguesc is Yenuif 
and their great adYersary is Bacchus. Jupiter ia 
iBtrodueed, as foreteffing the dowiifal of Mahom- 
et. Yasco* during a stor|u^ implores the aid of 
Christ and the Virgin ; and in return to this prayer 
Venus appears^ ^ and discovering the storm to be 
the work of Bacchus, complains to Japltery and 
procures the winds to be calmed. . All this is 
most preposterous; but toward the end of hi» work 
the poet offers an awkward apology foi* his my- 
!tkolcigy I making the pnlde/ss Thetis inform Va»co 
4hat she and the other heathen .divinif ies are np 
siore than names to describe the operations oif 
IPraviitenee* 

In tbe Lusiatd^ however, there is some fine ma- 
chinery of a di€erent kind. The anj»earanee o( 
the geniua of the rivets Ganges in a dream f^ 
fiflliHMKdf king of 'Poi^tugal^ lAvitkig hka W 4Mk 

w a . 
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eoyer bis secret springs, and aequainiiDg bim 
tbat he was the monarchy destined to enjoy tho 
treasures of the East, is a happy idea* But in 
the fifth canto the poet displays his noblest eon* 
eeption of this sort, where Yasco recounts to the 
king of Melinda all the wonders of his voyage. 
He tells him that when the fleet arived at the 
Cape of GoodHope, which had never been doub- 
led before by any navifz^ator* there appeared to 
them suddenly a huge rhantom, rising out of the 
soa in the midst of tempests and thunder, with a 
head that reached I he elouds, and a countenance 
that filled them with terror. This was the ge- 
nius of that hitherto unknown ocean f and he 
menaced them in a voice of thunder for invading 
those unknown seas; foretelling the calamities 
that were to befal them, if they should proceed; 
and then with a mighty noise disap|)eared« This 
is a very solemn anil Mriking piece of machinery $ 
and shows tbat Camoens was a poet of a bold and 
lofty imagination* 



THE TEI^MACHUS OF FENBLON. 

It would be unpardonable in a review of epi& 
poets to forget the amiable Fenelon. His work^ 
though in prose^ is a poem ; and the plan in gen- 
eral is well contrived, having epic grandeur and 
unity of action. He employs the ancient mythol- 
ogy ; and excels in application of it. . There is 
Ipreat richness as well as beauty Jn his descrip- 

^onsi. To soft and oaUa seeMBji Us ^eoHip i9 
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The Telemachus of Feiielon. 
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Bsore peealiarly suited ; such as the incidents of 
pastofWl life, the pleasures of virtue^ or a coun- 
try flourishing in peace. 

His first books > ar^ eminently excellent. The 
adventures of Calypso are the chief beauty of this 
'work. Vivacity and interest join in the narration. 
In the books which follow^ there Is less happi- 
ness Jn the exeeution, and an apparent langour. 
The author in warlike adventures is most unfor- 
tunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work 
among epic poems. Their objection arises from 
the minute details it exhibits of virtuous policy^ 
and from the discourses of Mentor^ which i*ecur 
too frequently^ and too much in the strain of 
eommon-plaee morality. To these pecaliaritiesy 
however^ the author was led by the design with 
which he wrote, that of forming a young prince 
to the cares and duties of a virtuous monarch. 

Several epic poets have described a descent 
into hell; and in the prospects they have given 
us of the invisible world, we may . observe the 
gradual refinement in the opinions of men eon^ 
cerning a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Homer's deseent of Ulysses into hell is indistinct 
and dreary. The scene is in the country of the 
Cimmerians^ which is always covered with clouds 
and darknesa; and, when the spirits of the dead 
appear, we hardly know whether Ulysses is 
above or below ground. The ghosts too, even 
of the heroes, appear dissatisfied with their con* 
dition. 

In Virgil, the descent into hell discovers great 
Tefiaement, corresponding to the progress of plii- 
hnQgbj. Tbe <rf»jeets are more distiaet> graod^ 
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Md mUM. Tliere » ft fine d^i^ri^iiNi of tbe 
•epanile maftsions of go^ and InmI spirit«b Feo** 
elon's visit of Telemaciutft t« the thfiAni m aliU 
much ttiore pfailesophieal tiian Yirgii*B. Hr re- 
Aaes the aneiemt tnytbplogy bj hit knewledgr «f 
the true religion^ and adorns it with that beaatifvi 
€iitfausia8iii9 for viaieh he is so reimti4able« Hb 
relation of the happiness of the juit is an excel* 
lent deseriplioa in tbo myslie sirain* 



THfi ttemit Al3£ or I^OLTAIftB; 

TfiiB Henriade is without donbt a regular epie 
]poefn. In^ several places of this work » YoUatrfe 
disepvers that boldness of conceptiony that vivaoi-. 
t^ and liveliness of expression^ byr which he is sD 
ttttieh distiaguished. Se vei^ of his eomparisons 
•re new and happy. But the Henriade is not his 
masterpieee. lin the tragic line he has eertaiafy 
lueen fliore ^uecessfuU than in the epie. 

Freneh versifioation is illy suited to epic po<ft» 
1^. It 18 not only fettered by rhyme., but wants 
v^evation. Hence not only feebleness* hue som^- 
times prosaje flatness in the style* The poem 
eomieqttently languishes ; and the reader is not 
unimated by that spirit which is inspired l^a 
aublime composition of the epie kind. 

Tlte triumph of Henry lY, over the arttts «f 
the League is the subject of the Henriade. Tbi 
iHstion of the poem properly includes offly the 
wiege of Paris. It is an action perfectly epie| 

ia4 wadiMled with dw tegm4 ^ usitj^ «M 
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The Henmde of Voltaire. 



to the rules of critics. But it has great defects. 
It is founded on civil wars ; and presents to tho 
mind those odious objects^ massacres and assas- 
sinations. It is also of too recent date, and too 
much within the bounds of well known history. 
The author has farther erred by mixing fiction 
with truth. The poem, for instance, opens with 
a voyage of Henry's to England, and an inter- 
view between him and Queen Elizabeth ; though 
Henry never saw England, nor ever conversed 
with Elizabeth. In subjects of such notoriety, » 
fiction of this kind shocks every intelligent reader* 

A great deal of machinery is employed by Vol- 
taire for the purpose of embellishing his poem* 
But it is of the worst kind, that of allegorical 
beings.. Discord, cunning, and love, appear as 
personages, and mix with human actors. This 
is contrary to all rational criticism. Ghosts, an- 
gels and devils, have a popular existence ; but 
every one knows that allegorical beings are no 
more than representations of human passions and 
dispositions ; and ought not to have place, as ae-^ 
tors, in a poem which relates to human transact 
tions. 

In justice, however, it must be observed, that 
the machinery of St. Loiiis possesses i*eal dignity. 
The prospect of the invisible world, which St. 
Louis gives to Henry in a dream, is the finest 
passage in the Henriade. Death bringing the 
souls of the departed in succession before God^ and 
the palace of the destinies opened to Henry, are 
striking and magnificent objects. 

Though some of Voltaire's episodes are prop- 
erly extended^ his narration is too i^eneral. Th« 
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dveilts are snp^Hieially related, and too tiducli 
crowded^ The strain of sentiment^ howevei*^ 
Hfhieh perradci the Henriade, k btgh and nobloi 



MILTON'S PARADISB LO^. 

jfiLTOif oMlked out a new and vorj extraorA- 
narj eonrse^ As soon as vte open his Paradise 
Xiosty i^e are introduced into an invisible worM^ 
lind surrounded by eelestial and infernal beings^ 
Angels and devils are not his Hiacbinery, but bis 

Cineipul actors. What ia any otber work would 
the marvellous, is in this the natural course of 
stents ; ifiid doubts may arise whether bis poeai 
be strietly an epie coDi|>ositton« But, whether it 
be so or not, it is certainly one of the highest ef- 
forts of poetical genius ; and in one great charae- 
teristie, of epic poetry, nuijesty and sublimity^ 
is equal to any that bears this name. 

The subject of his poem led Milton upon dif- 
ficult ground. If it had been more human and 
less theological ; if his occurrences had been 
more connected with real life ; if he had afford- 
ed a greater display of the characters and passions 
•f men ; his poem would have been more pleas- 
ing to most readers. His suhjet^t however was 
iN^culiarly suited to the daring sublimity of his 
genius. As he alone was fitetd for it, so be bus 
shown in the conduct of it a wonderful stretch 
«f imagination and invention. From a few hints, 
given in the sacred scriptures, he has raised a re- 
gular slniclure^ aud filled his poem with a variety 
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d iaeideaf s« He is (sometiflnes di^ and bapsbf aii4 
t^Q afceii the melaphysiisiaii and divine* But the 
general tenor of his werk is interestingf elevated^ 
and aflbeting. Tbe artful change ef bis objeets^ 
a^d tbe scene, laid now in heavenf now on earthy 
and now in hell* affords sufficient diversity ; while 
unity «f plan is perfectly supported. Calm seenci 
are exhibited in the employments of Adam and 
£ve in Paradise, and busy scenes, and great ac- 
tions, in the enterpi*ises of Satan and in the wa?s 
of angels. The amiable innocence of our first pa- 
rents and the proud ambitiou of Satan, afford a 
baf>py contrast through the whole poem, which 
gi^es it an uncommon charm. But the conclu- 
sion perhaps is too tragic for epic poetry. 
' 'Fhe subject naturaUy admits no great disfdaT 
of ohaFacters ; but such as could be introdiieedy 
are properly supported. Satan niakes ^ striking 
figure ; and is the best drawn ehaT«acter in tt^e 
poi^fift. Milton has artfully given him a n^ixed 
eharaeter, not altogether void of some good qju^- 
kies. He is brave, and faithful to his troops. 
Amid bis impiety, he is not without remorse* 
He is even touched with piety for our first pa- 
vents ; and from the necessity of hi? situation^ 
justifies his design against them. He is actuate^ 
by ambition and resentment, rather than by pur^ 
malice. The characters of Beelzebub, Molpch^ 
and BeKai, are well painted. The goo^ angel^ 
^ough described with dignity^ have mope unifi»r- 
Sftity of character. Among them }ii(>^c^^>* tbi^ 
Biild condescension of Raphael, and the tried fi- 
delity of Abdiel, form proper characteristic dis- 
tinctions. The attempt to describe God Almigh- 
ty himself was too bold^ and accordingly most ua- 
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successful. Tbe innoeence of our first parents is 
delicately painted. In some speeches perhaps 
Adam appears too knowing and refined for his sit- 
uation. Eve is hit off more happily. Her gen- 
tlenessy modesty, and frailty, are expressively 
oharacteristic of the female character. 

Milton's great and distinguishing exeellence is 
his sublimity. In this, perhaps, he excels even 
Homer. The first and second books of Paradise 
Lost, are almost a continued series of the highest 
sulilime. But his sublimity differs from that of 
Homer ; which is always accompanied by impet- 
uosity and fire. The sublime of Milton is a calm 
and amazing grandeur. Homer warms and hur- 
ries us along ; Milton fixes us in a state of eleva- 
tion and asfonisl^ent Homer's sublimity ap- 
pears most in his description of actions ; Milton's 
in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But, while Milton excels most in sublimity, 
his work abounds in the beautiful, the pleasing, 
and the tender. When the scene is in Paradise, 
the imagery is gay and smiling. His descriptions 
show a fertile imagination ; and in his similes he 
is remarkably happy. If faulty, it is from their 
too frequent allusions to matters of learning, and 
to ancient fables. It must also be confessed tliat 
there is a falling off in the latter part of Paradise 
Lost. 

The language and versifieation of Milton have 
liigh merit. His blank verse is harmonious and 
diversified ; and his style is full of majpsty. 
There ma> be found indeed some prosai*- ^j'os 
in his poem. But in a work -^o long and so har- 
monious these ms^ be forgiven* 
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Paradise Lost, amid beaaties of every kind, 
has many ineqaalities. No high and daring genius 
"was ever uniformly correct. Milton is too fre« 
<}uent]y theological and metaphysical ; his words 
are often technical ; and he is affectedly ostenta- 
tious of his learning. Many of his faults how- 
ever are to be imputcid to the pedantry of his age. 
He discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius, equal 
to every thing great ; sometimes he rises above 
every other poet ; and sometimes he falls below 
himself. 



DRAMATIC POETRY....TRAGEDY. 

Ik all civilized nations dramatic poetry has been 
a favorite amusement. It divides itself into the 
two forms of tragedy and comedy. Of these, 
tragedy is the most dignified; as great and se- 
rious objects interest us more than little and lu- 
dicrous ones. The former rests on the high pas- 
sions, the virtues, crimes, and sufferings of man- 
kind ; the latter on their humours, follies, and 
pleasures ; and ridicule is its sole instrument. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of human man- 
ners and actions. It does not, like an epic poem, 
exhibit characters by description or narration; 
it sets the personages before us» and makes them 
act and speak with propriety. This species of 
writing, therefore, requires deep knowledge of 
the human heart ; and, when happily executed, it 
has the power •f raising the strongest emotions. 

X 
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In its general tlraiir and spirit, tragedy is fa- 
vorable to Tirttte. Ciiaracters of honour daha 
ottr respeeC and approbntien ; and, to raise kidlgs- 
nation, we must paint a person ia the odioos eol- 
oars of Tiee and depravity, YirtoouB men, in* 
deed, are often represented by the tragic poet as 
iinfoKnnate ; for this happens in real life. But 
he alwajs engages oar hearts in their behalf; and 
never represents viee as finally triampbant and 
happy. Upon the same principle^ if bod men 
snceeed in their designs they are yet finally esa* 
dacted to punishment. It may therefore be eon- 
eluded that tragedies are moral eonlpositions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of 
tragedy is4i^ purge our passions by means of pity 
and terror. But perhaps it Would have been more 
aeenrate, to have said, that the object of this 
^^les of eomposition is to improve our viKnoas 
sensibility. If a writer eseite our pity for tho 
afflicted, inspire us with proper sentiments on be- 
holding the vicissitudes of life, and stimulate us 
to avoM the misfortunes of others by exUMting 
their errors, he has aoeomplished aU the menu 
purposes of tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an inter- 
estin^ story, and that the writer eonduet it in a 
natural and probable manner. For the end of 
tragedy is not so much to elevate the imagination, 
as to aiSeet the heart. This principle, which is 
fbuaded on the clearest reason, excludes fl*om 
tragedy all machinery, or fabulous interventioa 
of gods. Ghosts alone, from their foundation ia 
fOifvAstr belief, have maintained tfaeif . i^ce io 
trafedy. 
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To profRote an imprefsian of pf'obabiIity» the 
Biory of a tragedy , aceoiMlin^ to some crities^ 
»lM)iikl neTei' be a pure fiction, but oiigitt to btt 
built on real faets* This, bowever, is carrying 
tte matter toe far. For a fictitious tale, if prop- 
eriy eoodueted, vUl melt the heart as much as 
real bistorj. Hepce the tragic poet mixes manj^ 
fictitious cireumsiUinees i^itb y^ell known &ets» 
Most readers never think of separating the his- 
torical from the fabulous. They attend onlj to 
what is probable, and are touched by events, that 
resemble nature. Accordingly some of the most 
mfieeting tragedies are entii*ely fictitious in their 
aubjects. Such are the Fair Penitent, Douglas^ 
and the Orphan. 

In its> original, tragedy was rude and imperfect. 
AsEiong the Greeks it was at first nothing more 
than the song which was sung at the festival of 
Bacchtts. These songs were sometimes sung by 
the whole company, and sometimes by separata 
bands, answering alternately to each other, and 
making a chorus. To give this entertainment 
some variety, Thespis, who lived about five hun- 
dred years before the Christiali era, introduced 
a pei^ofi between the songs, who made a recita- 
tion in verse* JSschylus, who lived fifty years 
after him,^. introduced a dialogue between two 
persons or actors, comprehending some interest** 
kig story; and placed them on a stage adorned 
with scenery* Thei drama now began to assume 
a regular form; and was soon after brought i6 
perfection by Sbphocles and Euripides. 
, It thus appears tiiat the chorus was the foun- 
dation of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, tho 
dramatic di^ogue^ which was only an additioA 
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lo it, at length became the priiteipal part of Ike 
eBtertainment ; and the chorus^ losing its digni* 
ij9 eame to be aeeoanted only an aeeessary in 
tragedj. At )ast» .in modern tragedy. It has en* 
tirely disappeared ; and its absence from the 
stage, forms the chief distinction between the an- 
eient and modern drama* 
. The chorus, it must be allowed, rendered tra- 

S)dy more magnificent, instructive, and - moral. 
u( on the other hand it was unnatural, and les- 
sened the interest of fhe piece. It removed the 
representation from the resemblanee of life* It 
has aeeordinglj been with propriety excluded 
from the stage. 

The three unities of action, place, and time^ 
have been considered, as essential to the proper 
conduct of dramatic fable. Of these three, uni- 
ty of action is undoubtedly most important* This 
consists in the relation which all the incid^its in^ 
troduced bear to some design or effect, eounbia-^ 
ing them naturally into one whole* This unify 
of subject is most essential to tragedy* For a 
multiplicity of plots, by distracting the attention, 
prevents the passions from rising to any height.* 
Hence the absurdity of two independent actions in 
the same play. There may indeed be underplots; 
but the poet should make these subservient to the 
main action. They should conspire to bring for- 
ward the catastrophe of the play. 

Of a separate and independent action, or in- 
trigue, there is a clear example in Addison's Ca- 
to. The subject, of this tragedy is the death of 
Cato, a noble personage, and supported by the 
author with much dignity. But all the lovo 
scenes in the play ; the passion of Cato's two 
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8oii8fi»rLU0Ki9 and that of Juba for Cato*s daugh- 
ter, ar& loere episodes. Tbej break the uoity of 
the svbjeet and form a yery unseasonable junetion 
of gallantry, with high sentimebts of patriotism. 

Unity of aetion must not, however, be eon* 
Ibanded with simplieity of plot. Unity and sim^ 
plioity import different things in dramatio eom- 
position.. The plot is simple when a small num-* 
ber of incidents is introduced into it. With re» 
spect to plots, the ancients were more simple 
thun the moderns. The Greek tragedies appear, 
iflfdeedy to be too naked, and destitute of interest- 
ing events. The moderns admit a much great* 
er variety of incidents ; which is certainly an im- 
provement, as it renders the entertainment more 
animated and more instructive. It may, howev- 
»*, be carried too t^v ; for an overcharge of ae- 
tioa and intrigue produee perplexity and embar* 
rassment. Of this, the Mourning Bride of Con* 
greve is an examtple. The incidents succeed 
«aoti other too rapidly; and the catastrophe, 
which oij^ht to br plain and simple, is artificial 
and tnlrieate. 

Unity of action must foe maintained, not onW 
in tbe general construction of the fable, but in all 
the acts and soeaes of the {day. The division of ev- 
ery play int<> five acts is founded merely on com** 
mon practice and the authority of Horace : . 

Keve ninor, neii tk qumto produotior ftota< . 

Fabula. 

There is nothing in nature which fixes thi^ 
rule. On the Greek stage the division by acts 
w^ unknown. The word act never occurs oii«e. 
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in the poetics of Aristotle. Praetiee^ faoweyer, 
has established this division ; and the poet mast* 
be careful that each act terminate in a proper 
place. The first act should contain a clear ex* 
position of the subject. It should ercite cariosi- 
ty, and introduce the personages to the aeqaatot- 
ance of the spectators. During the second^ thirds 
and fourth acts, the plots should gradually thiok- 
en. The passions should be kept constantly 
awake. There should b.e no scenes ef idle con- 
yersation* or mere declamation. The suspense 
and concern of the spectators should be excited 
more and more. This is the great exeelleney of 
Shakespeare. Sentiment, passion, pity and ter- 
ror, should pervade every tragedy. 

In the fifth act, which is theseat of the eatas-^ 
trophe, the author should most fully display his 
art and genius. The first requisite is, that the 
unravelling of the plot be brought about by pro* 
bable and natural means. Secondly, the eatas«- 
trophe should be simple, depending on few events^ 
and including but few persons. Passionate fu- 
sibility languishes when divided among many ob- 
jects. Lastly, in the catastrophe every thing 
should be warm and glowing; and the poet must* 
be simple, serious, and pathetic; using no lan- 
guage but that of nature. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a trage- 
dy, that it end unhappily. Sufficient distress and 
agitation with many tender emotions maybe rais- 
ed in the course of the play. But in general the 
spirit of tragedy leans to the side of leaving the 
impression of virtuous sorrow strong upon the 
mind. 
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Ai curious qiiestiaii here occurs : How happens 
it.that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford 
gratiiieation to the mind ? It seems to be the eon- 
siitittion of our nature, that all the social passions 
should be attended with pleasure. Hence nothing 
is more pleasing than love and friendship. Pit^ 
is for wise ead» a strong instinct ; and it necessa- 
rily produces some distress on account of its sym- 
pathy with sufferers. The heart is at the same 
moment .warmed by kindness, and afflicted by 
distress* Upon the whoUs the state of the mind 
is agreeable., We are pleased with ourselves, not 
oi^ly for our benevolence, but for our sensibility. 
The pain of simpathy is also diminished by re- 
eoUecting that the distress is not real ; and by 
the power of action, and sentiment of language 
and poetry. 

After treatiqg of the acts of a play it is proper 
to notice the scenes. The entrance of a new per- 
son upon the stage, forms what is called a new 
scene. These i^cenes or successive conversations 
should be closely connected ; and much of the 
art of dramatic composition consists in maintain- 
ing this connection. For this purpose two rules 
must be observed. 1. During the course of one 
act the stage should never be left empty a mo- 
ment, for this would make a gap in the repre- 
sentation. Whenever the stage is evacuated, the 
a^t is elosed. This rule is generally observed by 
French tragedians ; but it is much neglected by 
the English. 2* No person should come upon the 
stage, or leave it, without some apparent reason. 
If this rule be* neglected, the dramatis personiD: 
are little better than so many puppets ;- for the^. 
drama professes imitation of real transactions. 
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To uuty of AetioD, erities hmwe added tht mA- 
ties of time and place. Uaity of ^aee requires 
the seene never to be skif ted ; that tto aetk»n of 
tlie play continue in. the same pfaiee where it he« 
gan. Unity of time, strictly taken^ requires that 
the time of the action be no longer than the time 
aUowed for the represratation of the play. Aria^ 
tolle howerer permits the action to eon^reheiid a 
vhole day. These rules are int^ided to bring 
the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was nodivision of atts. 
In modern times the practice has prerailcd of 
suspending the spectacle some little time belweea 
the acts. This practice gives latitude to the im<* 
lunation, and renders strict confinement to time 
and place less necessary. Upon this aeeonat 
tfaereiore too strict an observance of these unities 
should not be preferred to higher beauties of ex«< 
eeution, nor to the introduction of more pathetie 
situations. But transgressions of these noitiesf 
though they may be often advantageous^ ought 
not to be too frequent, nor violent. Hurrying 
the spectator from one distant city to another, or 
makmg several days or weeks pass during the re- 
presentation, would shook the imagination too 
much, and therefore cannot be allowed in a dra<f 
matio writer. 

Having examined dramatie action, we shall 
BOW attend to the characters most proper to be 
exhibited in a tragedy. Several critics afirm that^ 
ih» nature of tragedy requires the prineipal per-> 
soaagesto be id ways of high or princely rank} 
ftt tM sufTerings of such persons seice the heart 
most forcibly. JBat this is mcHro speeioiis than. 
»oUd* Forthedisti*e88es(tfI)esdeBima|])i»MAi9^ 
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and BelviderRy interest us as much as if they 
had bibeo prinec^sses or queens. It is sufficicutt 
that in tragedy there be nothing degrading or 
Bdean in the personages exhibited. High rank 
may render the spectacle more splendid ; but it 
is the tale itself^ and the art of the poet, that 
make it interesting and pathetic* 

In deseribing his characters^ the poet should 
be careful so to order the incidents which relate 
to them, as to impress the spectators with favour* 
able ideas of virtue^ and of the divine adminis- 
^*ation. Pity should be raised for the virtuoi|g 
hi distress; and the author should studiously be* 
ware of making sueh representations of life as 
would render virtue an object of aversion. 

Unmixed characters, either of good or ill men^ 
are not* in the opinion of Aristotle, fit for trag« 
edy. For the distresses of the former, as unme* 
rited, hurt us^ and the sufierings of the latter ex- 
eite no compassion. Mixed characters afibrd 
ihe best field for displaying, without injury to 
morah, Ihe vicissitudes of life. They interest iSis 
the most deeply | and their distresses are most in- 
structive when represented as springing out of 
their' own passions, or as originating in some 
weakness inieident to human nature* 

The Greek tragedies are often founded on mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modern tra- 
gedy aims at a higher object, and takes a wider 
range ; as it shows the direful effects of ambition^- 
jealousy, love, resentment, and every strong emo- 
tion. But of all the passions which furnish mat- 
ter for tragedy, love has most occupied the mod- 
ern stage. To the ancient theatre Idve was al- 
most unknown. This proceeded from the nation* 
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al Diaoners of tbe Greeks^ which eacouragenl a 
greater separation of the sexes than takes place 
m modern times ; and did not admit female ac- 
lArs upon the anoient stage ; a circumstance 
vliich operated against the introduction of love 
atories. No solid reason^ however^ can be assign- 
ed for this predomiaaney of love upon th0 sts^e* 
Indeed it not only limits the natural extent of 
tragedy, but degrades its majesty. Mixing it 
vith the great and solemn revolutions of human 
ftrtnoCf tends to give tragedy the air of gallan^y 
and JHvenUe entertainment. Without any assist- 
aaee from love, the drama is capable of produce 
U^ its highest efiects upon the mind. 

Beside the arrangement of his subject^ and the 
eMdttCt of his personages, the tragic poet must 
attend to the propriety of his sentimeats. These: 
must be suited to the characters of the persons 
to whom they are attributed, and to the situations 
in which they are placed. It is chiefly in the ps^ 
thetie parts, that the difficulty and importanceof 
this rule are greatest. We go to a tragedy, ex- 
pecting to be moved ; and, if the poet cannot reach 
the heart, he has no tragic merit; and we return 
eald and disappointed from the performance. , 

To paint and to excite passion strongly, are 
prerogatives of genius. They require not only 
ardent sensibility, but the power of entering d^ep- . 
ly into characters. It is here that candidatesfor 
the drama are least successful. A man under the 
agitation of passion makes known his feelings in 
the glowing language of sensibility. He does not 
eooUy describe what his feelings are ; yet this sort^ 
of secondary description tragic poets often give 
w instead of the primary and native langi|i|gc , 
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of passion. Thus in Addison's CatOj i^pfaen 
eonfesses to Portias her love for bim^ but swears 
ibat she never will marry bim^ Fortius, instead 
of giving YfSLy to the language of grief and aston- 
isbment, only describes bis feelings : 

FSxM in astonishment T gaze upon thee. 
Like one juBt blasted hj a stroke from heaveoy 
Who pjBiits for breath, and stiffens yet alive 
In dreadful lo<^ ; a monumeut of wrath. 

TMs might bare proeeeded from a bystander, 
•ranindiflferent person ; bat it is altogether improp* 
er in the month of Forthis. Similar to this de^ 
8eri|itfTe language are the unnatural and forced 
thoughts, which tragic poets sometimes employ to 
exaggerate the feelings of persons wh<nn they 
wifth to paint as strongly moved. Thus when 
Jane Shore on meeting her husband in distress 
aiid fin<Mng that he had forgiven her, calls on the 
rains to giye her their drops, and ta the sj^ings 
to lend her tbeir streams, that she may have a 
eoitstant supply of tears ; we see plainly that it 
i» not Jane Shore that fiipeaks ; but the poet biin- 
sielf, who is straining his fancy, and spurring up 
bis genius, to say something uncommwily strong 
and lively. 

The language of real passion is always plain 
a]id.sim[^. It abounds indeed in figures, that ex- 
press a disturbed and impetuous state of mind but 
neter employs any for parade and embelUsbment. 
Thoughts, suggested by passion, sH*e natural and 
ohfvious ; and not the offsping of refinement, sub- 
tilty, and wit. Passion neither reasons, ^een* 
lates, nor declaims; its language is short, broken, 
aod interrupted* llie French tragedians deal too. 
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much in refinement and declamation. The Greek 
tragedians adhere most to nature, and are most 
pathetic. This too is the great excelleney of 
Shakespeare. He exhibits the true language of 
nature and passion. 

^ Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to 
recur very frequentlj in tragedy. When unsea- 
sonably crowded, they lose their efiect, and eon- 
vey an air of pedantry. When introduced with 
propriety, they give dignity to the composition. 
Cardinal Woolsey's soliloquy on his fall is a fine 
instance of the felicity with which they may be* 
employed. Much of the merit of Addison's Cato 
depends on that moral turn of thought which dis- 
tinguishes it. 

The style and versification of tragedy should 
he free, easy, and varied. English blank Terse is 
happily suited to this species of composition. It 
has sufiieient majesty, and can descend to the 
simple and familiar ; it admits a happy yarietj 
of cadence, and is free from the constraint and 
monotony of rhyme. Of the French tragedies 
it is a great misfortune, that they are always in 
rhyme.. For it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, ana is 
fatal to the power of passion. 

With regard to those splendid comparisons ia 
rhyme, and those strings of couplets, with which 
it was some time ago fashionable to conclude the 
acts of a tragedy, and sometimes the most inter- 
esting scenes, they are now laid aside, and regard- 
ed not only as childish ornaments^ but as perfect 
barbarisms. 
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GREEK TRAGEDY. 

^The plot of Greek tragedy ^as exceedingly sim- 
ple ; the Ineidents few, and the conduct very eX- 
act with regard to the unities of action, time, 
and plaee. Machinery, or the invention of gods, 
ifvas employed; and what was very faulty, the 
£nal unravelling was sometiines made to turn up- 
on if. Love, one or two instances excepted, was 
never admitted into Greek tragedy* A vein 
of morality and religion always runs through it ; 
1)ut they employed less tbain the modems, the com- 
bat of the passions. Their plots were all ta- 
ken from* the ancient traditionary stories of their 
own nation. 

^sehylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhi- 
bits both the beauties and defects of an early ori- 
E'nal writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated | 
It very obscure, sand difficult to be understood. 
His style is highly metaphorical, and often harsh 
and tumid. He abounds in martial ideas and de- 
ficriptiohs, has much fire and elevation, and little 
tenderness. He also delights in the marvellous. 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedians is 
Sophocles. He is the most correct in the con- 
duct of his subjects ; the most just and sublime 
in his sentiments. In descriptive talents he is 
also eminent^ Euripides is aoeounted more ten- 
der than Sophocles ; be is fuller of moral senti- 
ments; but he is less correct in the conduct of 
his plays. His expositions, of h)s subjects are 
less artful ; and the songs of his chorus, though 
very poetic, are less eonnected with the prinei]^. 
action, than those of Sophocles. Both of them, 
kowever, have high merit as tragie poets. Their 
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style is ele^jant and beautiful; and their senti- 
ments for the most part just. They speak with 
the voice of nature : and in the midst of simplir 
city they are touching and interesting. 

Theatrical representation on the stages of 
Greece and Rome was in many respects very sin- 
gular, and widely different from that of modern 
times. The songs of the chorus were aeeompa- 
nied by instrumental music ; and the dialogue 
part had a modulation of its own, and might be 
set to notes. It has . also been thought that on 
the Human stage the pronouncing and gesticulat- 
ing parts were sometimes divided, and perform- 
ed by different actors. The actors in" tragedy 
wore a long robe ; they were raised upon cothurni, 
ajid played in masks ; these masks were painted ; 
and the actor by turning the different profiles ex-' 
hibited different emotions to the auditors. This 
contrivance, however, was attended by many clis- 
advantages. 



FRENCH TUAGEDT. 

Jjf the composition of some French dramatic 
writers, tragedy has appeared with great lustre ; 
particularly Corneille, Racine, and Yoltaire. 
They have improved upon the ancients, by in- 
troducing more incidents, a greater variety of 
passions, and a fuller display of characters, 
liike the ancients, they excel in regularity of 
conduct ; and their style is poetical and elegant. 
But to an English ta9te they want strength and 
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passion, and are too declamatory and refined, 
They seem afraid of being too tragic ; andit ^vaii 
the opinion of Voltaire, that to the perfection of 
tragedy, it is necessary to unite the vehemence 
and action of the English theatre Aviih the cor- 
rectness and decorum of the French. 
• Corneille, the father of French tragedy, 19 
distinguished by majesty of sentiment and a fruit- 
ful imagination* His genius was rich, but more 
turned to the epic than the tragic vein. He is 
magnificent and splendid, rather than touching 
and tender. He is full of declamation, impetu- 
ous and extravagant. 

In tragedy, Racine is superior to Cornei1Ie« 
He wants, indeed, the copiousness of Corneille; 
but he is free from his bombast, and excels him 
greatly in tenderness. T!ie beauty of h\^ !«2- 
guage and versification is uncommon ; and he has 
Bianaged his rhymes with superior advantage. 

Yoltaire is not inferior to his predecessors in the 
drama; and in one article he has outdone them, the 
delicate and interesting situations he has introduc- 
ed. Here lies his chief strength. Like his pre- 
decessors,, however, he is sometimes deficient in 
force, and sometimes too declamatory. His char- 
acters, notwithstanding, are draVn with spirit, 
his events are striking, and his sentiments elevate 
ed. 



ENGLISH TUAGEDY. 

It has often been remarked of tragedy in Great 
Britain^ that it is more ardent than Oiat of France^ 
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but more irregular and inedrrecL It has, there- 
fore, excelled in the soul of tragedy. For the 
pathetic must be allowed for the chief excellence 
of the tragic muse* 

The ilrst object on the English theatre^ is the 
great Shakespeare. In extent and force of gen- 
ius, both for tragedy and comedy, he is unrivalled. 
But at the same time it is genius shooting wildy 
deficient in taste, not always chaste, and unassist- 
ed by art and knowledge. Criticism has beea 
exhausted in commentaries upon him ; yet to this 
day it is undecided, whether bis beauties or defects 
be greatest. In his writings there are admira- 
ble seienes and passages without number ; but 
there is not one of his plays which can be pro- 
nounced a good one. Beside extreme irregulari- 

i;c; :« ccniucl, zzi jrctc^ue mixtures pf th© se- 
rious and comic, we are frequently disturbed by 
unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, and a cer- 
tain obscure bombast, and play upon words. 
These faults are, howerer, compensated by two 
of the greatest excellencies a tragic poet can pos- 
sess, his lively and diversified painting of charac- 
ter, and his strong and natural expressions of pas- 
sion. On these two virtues his merit rests. In 
the midst of Iris absurdities he interests and 
moves us ; so gi^eat is his skill in human nature^ 
and so lively his representations of it. 

He possesses also the merit of having created 
for himself a world of preternatural beings. His 
witches, ghosts, fairies and spirits of all kinds, 
are so awful, mysterious, and peculiar, as strong- 
ly to afiect the imagination. His two master-pie- 
ces are his Othello and Macbeth. With re^rd 
to his historical plays> they are neither tragedies. 
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nor comedies 9 but a peculiar speeies of dramatic 
entertainmenty in which he describes the cliarac- 
tersy events^ and manners of the times of which 
lie treats. 

Since Shakespeare, there are few English dra- 
matic writers, whose whole works are entitled to 
high praise. There are several tragedies, how- 
ever, of considerable merit. Lcq's Theodosius 
has warmth and tenderness, though romantic in 
the plauy and extravagant in the sentiments. Ot« 
way is great in his Orphan and Venice Preserv- 
. ed. Perhaps, however, he is too tragic in these 
pieces. He had genius and strong passions, but 
was very indelicate. 

The tragedies of Rowe abound in morality and 
in elevated sentiments. His poetry is good, and 
his language pure and elegant. He is, notwith- 
. standing, too cold and uninteKe^ting ; and flowe- 
ry, rather than tragic. His best dramas are 
Jane Shore and the Fair Penitent, which excel in 
the tender and pathetic. 

. -Dr. Young'^ Revenge discovers genius and fire j 
but wants tenderness, and turns too much on the 
direful passions. In the Mourning Bride of Con*- 
greve there are iine situations and much good 
poetry. The tragedies of Thomson ai-e too full 
of a stiff morality, wiiich renders them dull and 
formal. His Tancred and Sigismunda is tfis 
master-piece ; and for the plot, characters, and 
sentiments, justly deserves a place among the 
best English tragedies. 

A Oreek tragedy is a simple relation of an in- 
teresting incident. A French tragedy is a series 
of artful and refined conversations. An English 
tragedy is a combat of strong passions set beforai 
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118 in all their violenee^ prodaeing deep disasters, 
and tilling the spectators ivith grief. Ancient 
tragedies are more natural and simple | modern 
more artful and complex. 



COMEDY, ^ 

The strain and spirit of comedy dlserlminate it 
sufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror, 
and the oflier strong passions form the province 
of the latter, the sole instrument of the former 
is ridicule. Follies and vices, and ^whatever in 
the human character is improper, or exposes to 
censure and ridicule, are oljects of comedy. 
As a satirical exhibition of the improprieties and 
follies of men, it is useful and moral. It is com- 
mendable by this species of composition to cor- 
rect and to polish the manners of men. Many 
"vices are more successfully exploded by ridicule, 
than by serious arguments. It is possible, howe- 
ver, to employ ridicule impro]ierly; and by its op- 
eration to do mischief instead of good. For rid- 
icule is far from being a proper test of trath. 
Licentious ^viiters therefore of the comic class 
have often cast ridicule on objects and characters 
v^hich did not deserve it. But Ais is not the 
fault of comedy^ but of the torn of genius of cer- 
tain writers. In the hands of loose men, comedy 
will mislead and corrupt; but in those of virtu- 
ous writers, it is not oidy a gay and innocent, but 
|b laudable and nsefid enteptaiBment. Mng- 
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liah ccimedy, howeTN*^ is frequently a sehool of 

Tbe rvrle» of dramatic aetion that were pre» 
scribed for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A 
comic writer must observe the unities of actiony 
time and plaee. He must attend to nature and 
probability. The imitation of manners ought to 
be even more exact in comedy than in tragedy $ 
for the subjects of comedy are more familiar and 
better known. 

. The smbjeets of trs^dy are confined to bo age 
nor country ; but it is otherwise in comedy.*— 
For the decorums of behaviour, and the nice dis- 
eriminatioBS of oharacter which are the subjects 
of comedy, change with time and country ; and 
are never so well understood by foreigners as by 
natives. We weep for the heroes of Greece and 
Rome ; but we are touched by the ridicule of such 
manners and characters only as we see and know. 
Hie scene, therefore, of comedy should always be 
laid in the autbor^s own country and age. The 
comic poet catches the manners living, as they 
rise. 

It is true indeed, thatPIautus and Terence did 
not follow this rule. The scene of their come- 
dies is laid in Greece, and they adopted tbe 
Greek laws and customs. . But it is to be re- 
membered, that eomedy was in their age a new 
entertainment in Borne am) that they were con- 
tented with the praise of trandiiting Meoander 
and other eomic writers of Greece. In posterior 
times the Romans had the ^3 CamoRd4a Togata,^' 
or what was founded on their owb manners, as 
well as the ^ €oiii«dui PoHiiitfi^? which was tas- 
kea iromi the Greeks* . 
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. There are two kinds of eomed^, that of char^ 
acter^ and that of intrigue. In the last^ the plot 
or aetion of the pby is the principal object. In 
the firsts the display of a peculiar character is the 
chief point ; and to thb the action is subordinate* 
The French abound most in comedies of charac^ 
ter* ^ch are the capital pieces of Moliere* 
The English have inclined more to comedies of 
intrigue. Such are the plays of Congreve ; and 
in general there is more story^ action^ and bustle 
in English than in French comedy. 
• The perfection of comedy is to be found in a 
proper mixture of these two kinds.. Mere eon* 
Tersation without an interesting story is indipid. 
There should ever be so much intrigue as to ex- 
cite both fears and wishes. The incidents should 
be striking, and afford a proper field for the ex- 
hibition of character^ The piece^.howevery should 
not be overcharged with intrigue ; . for this would 
be to convert a comedy into a novel.. 

With respect to characters^ it is a common er- 
ror oC comic writers to carry them much beyond 
real life ; indeed it is very difficult to hit the pre- 
cise point where wit ends» and buffoonery begins. 
The comedian may exaggerate ^ but good sense 
must teach him where to stop. . 

In comedy there ought to be a clear distinction 
in characters; The contrast of characters^ how- 
ever» by pairs, and by opposites, is too theatrical 
and affected. It is the perfection of art to con- 
ceal art. A masterly writer gives us his charac- 
ters,, distinguished rather by such shades of di- 
versity as are commonly found in society, than 

marked by such oppositions, as are seldom brought 
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into actual eootrast in any of the circumstancet 
of life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pore, lively, 
and elegant^ generally imitating the tone of po- 
lite eofiyer8aUon» and never deaeending into gross 
expressions. Bhyme is not suitable to oomid 
eomposltion ; for what has poetry to do with the 
conversation of men in common life ? The cur- 
rent of the dialogue should be easy without pert- 
mss, and genteel without flippancy. The wil 
should never be studied nor unseasonable. 
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AKCIENT GOMEDT. 

The ancient comedy was an avowed satire againRit 
particular personsr brought upon the stage by 
Bame. Such are the plays of Aristophanes ; and 
compositions of so sineular a nature illustrate 
well the turbulent and licentious state cjf Athens* 
The most illustrious personages^ generals and ma- 
gistrates/ were then made the subjects of ooHie- 
dy. Vivacity, satire, and builbonery are th^ 
characteristics or Aristophanes. On many oe* 
casiofis he displays genius and force ; but his pw- 
formances give us no high idea of the attic tastd 
for wit in bis age. His ridicule is extravagant; 
his wit farcical ; his personal raillery cruel and 
biting ; and his 6bse^nity intoleraUe. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes the liberty 
of attacking persons by name on the stage was 
prohibited by law. The middle comedy then 
took its rise. Living persons were still attacked 
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bat under fictitious names. Of these |>ieces we 
have no remains. ^Tliey were succeeded by the 
new comcdj ; when it became as it is now, the 
business of the stage to exhibit manners and 
characters, but not those of particular pet*sons. 
The author of this kind most celebrated among 
the Greeks was Menander ; but his writings are 
perished* 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only 
remains are the plays of Plautus and Terence* 
The first is eminent for the vis comieaf and for 
an expressive phraseology* He bears, however^ 
many marks of the rudeness of the dramatic art 
in his time. He has too much low wit and scur- 
rility ; and is by far too quaint ajid full of con- 
ceit. He has more variety and more force than 
Terence ; and his characters are strongly mark- 
ed, though sometimes coarsely. 

Terepee is polished, delicate and elegant. His 
style is a model of the most pure and graceful 
latinity* His dialogue is always correct and de- 
cent ; and his relations have a picturesque and 
beautiful simplicity. His morality is in general 
unexceptionable ; his situations are interesting ; 
and many of his sentiments touch the heart.-— 
He may be considered as the ibunder of serious 
eomedy. In sprightliness and strength he is de* 
ficient. There is a sameness in his characters 
and plots ; and he is said to have been inferior 
to Menander, whom he copied. To form a per- 
fect comic author, the spirit and fire of Plautus 
ought to be united with the grace and correctness 
ofTerenee^ 
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SPANISH COMEDY. 

The most prominent object in modern comedy 
is the S|>anisli theatre. The chief comedians of 
Spain are Lopez de Yega, Guillen and Calderon. 
The first, who is the most famous of them, wrote 
above a thousand plays ; and was infinitely more 
irregular than Shakespeare. He totally disre- 
garded the three unities, and every established 
rule of dramatic writing. One play often includes 
many years, and even the whole life of a man* 
The scene, during the first act is in Spain ; the 
next in Italy ; and the third in Africa. His plays 
are chiefly historical, and are a mixture 4>f he- 
roic speeches, serious incidents, war and slaughter^ 
ridicule and buffoonery. He jumbles together 
ohristianity and paganism, virtues and vices, an- 
gels and gods. Notwithstanding his faults, he 
possessed genius, and great force of imagination. 
Many of his characters are well painted ; many 
of his situations are happy ; and from the source 
of his rich invention, dramatic writers of other 
nations have frequently drawn their materials. 
He was conscious himself of his extreme irregu* 
larities, and apologized for them from the pre- 
Tailing taste of his countrymen. 



FHENCH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to be cor* 
rect, chaste and decent. The comic author in 
whom the Freneh glory most is Moliere* In the 
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judgment of French erities he has nearly reaeh- 
ed the summit of perfection in his art. Nor is 
this the decision of mere partiality. Moliere is 
the satirist only of vice and folly. His eharac- 
ters were peculiar to his own times ; and in gen- 
eral his ridicule was justly directed. His comic 
powers were ereat ; and his pleasantry is always 
Innocent. His Misanthrope and Tartufie are in 
revBCf and constitute a kind of deified comedy^ 
in which rice is exposed in the style of elegant 
and polite satire. . In his prose comedies there is a 
profusion of ridicule ; but the poet never gives 
alarm to modesty, nor casts contempt on virtue*- 
With these high qualities, however, considerable 
defects are mingled. In unravelling his plots, he 
is unhappy ; as this is frequently brought on with 
too little preparatioUf and in an improbable man- 
ner. In his verse comedies he is not always suf- 
ficiently interesting ; and he is too fuU of long 
flpeeches. In his risible pieces in prose he is too 
farcical. But upon the whole it may be aflSrm- 
ed^ that few writers ever attained so perfectly 
ihe true end 'Of comedy. His Tartuflb and Avare 
are.his two capital productions. 



ENGLISH GOMEDT. 

Fbom the English theatre is . naturally expected 
a great variety of original characters in comedyi 
and bolder strokes of wit and humour than from 
uoy ether modern stage. Hnmour is in some de- 
gvee peculiar ta England; Thi& freedom of the 
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{{ovierninent^ and the unrestrained liberty of Eng- 
ish manners are favourable to humour and 
singularity of character. In France the influ- 
ence of a despotic court spreads uniformity over 
the nation. Hence comedy has a more amplifi- 
ed and freer vein in Britain than In France. But 
it is to be regretted, that the comic spirit of 
Britain is often disgraced by indecency and lieea- 
ti'ousness* 

The first age, however, of English comedy was 
not infected by this spirit* The plays of Shake- 
speare and Ben Johnson have no immoral tenden- 
cy. The comedies of the foriner display a strong 
creative genius ; but are irregular in conduct. 
They are singurarly rich in characters and man- 
ners, but often descend to please the mob. John- 
son is more regular, biit stiff and pedantic ; 
though net void of dramatic genius. Much fancy 
and invention, and many fine passages^ are found 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But iii 
general they abound in romantic incidents^ unnat- 
ural characters, arid coarse illusions. 

Change of manners has rendered the comedies 
of the last age obsolete. For St is the exhibition 
of prevailing modes and characters, that gives a 
charm to comedy. Thus Plautus was anti- 
quated to the Remans in the days of Augustus. 
But to the honour of Shakespeare his Falstafi* is 
still admired, and his Merry Wives of Windsor 
read with pleasure. . 

After the restoration of Charles II. the licen- 
tiousness which polluted the court and nation^ 
seized upon comedy. The rake became the pre- 
donunant character. Ridicule was thrown upon 
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ebastity and sobriety. At the end of the play ia-» 
deed the rake becomes a sober man ^ bat through 
the performance he is a fine gentleman, and ex* 
hibits a pieture of the pleasurable enjoyments of 
life. This spirit of comedy had the worst effeet 
on youth of both seses, and eontiaued to the days 
of George II. 

In the eomedies of Dryden there are many 
strokes of genius ; but he is hasty and careless^ 
As his object was to please, he followed the cur- 
rent of the times, and gave way to indelicaey and 
licentiousness. His indeeeney was at times so 
gross as to occasion a prohibition of his plays on 
the stage. ^ 

After Hidden, flourished Cibber, Vanburgh, 
Farquhar, and Congrevc. Gibber has- ^prlghtli- 
ness and a pert vivacity; but his incidents are so 
fbreed and unnatural, that his performances have 
all sunk into obscurity, excepting the Careless 
Husband and the Provoked Husband. Of these 
the first is remarkable for the easy politeness Qf 
the <lialogue ; and it is tolerably moral in its 
conduct. Tlie latter, in which Cibber was assist- 
ed by Vanburgh, is perhaps the best comedy in the 
English language ; and even to this it may be ob- 
jected that it has a double plot. Its characters 
howevc;r are natural, and it abounds with fine 
painting and happy strokes of humour. 

Wit, spirit^ and case, characterise Sir John 
Tanburgh ; but he ittlte most indelicate and im- 
xioral bf all our eomedians.^ Congreve undcmbt- 
edly possessed genius. He is witty and sparkliiig, 
mid full of character and action. Indeed he over- 
flows with wit i for it is often introduGed unsea- 
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sonably ; and in g«na*al there is too Biueh of it 
fst* well bred coftirersati<Hi. Farqtdiar is a HgM 
and gay wriler ; less eorrect and less brilliant 
than Congtfeve; he hasr more ease and much of 
the vis c&miea. Like Congreve he is licentious ; 
and modesty must turn from them both with ab- 
horrenee. The Freneh boast 'with justiee of the 
superior deoeney of their stage, and speak of the 
^English theatre with astonishment. Their phi- 
losophieal writers ascribe the profligate manners 
of London to the indelicacy and corruption of 
English comedy. 

Of late years a sensible reformation has taken 
place in English comedy. Our writers of com- 
edy now appear ashamed of the indecency of 
their predecessors. They may be inferior to 
Farquliar and Congreve in spirit, ease and wit ; 
but tliey have tire merit of being far more inno^ 
cent and moral. 

To the French stage we are much indebted for 
this reformation. The introduction within a few 
years of a graver comedy in France, called the; 
serious or tender comedy, has attracted the at- 
tention and approbation of our writers. Gaiety 
and ridicule are not excluded from this species of 
comedy ; but it lays the chief stress on tender 
and interesting situations. It is sentimental, and 
touches the heart. It pleases not so much by the 
the laughter it excites, as by the tears of affection 
and joy which it draws fortJb* 

This form of comedy was opposed in Frande^^ 
as an unjustifiabliD innovation. It was olgeeted 
by critics, that it was not founded on laughter 
and ridicule j but it is not neeessary that all com-^ 
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edies be formed on one precise model. Some may 
b^ g^J 9 some serious ; and some may partake of 
both qualities. Serious and tender comedy has 
no right to exclude gaiety and ridicule from the 
stage. There are materials for both ; and the 
stage is richer for the innovalion. In general it 
may be considered as a mark of increasing polite- 
ness and refinement when those theatrical exhi- 
bitions become fashtonable, which are free from 
indelicate sentiment and an immoral tendency. 
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